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DOGMA UND DICHTUNG DES MITTELALTERS 

AS grofBangelegte Werk Martin Werners “Die Entstehung des 

christlichen Dogmas’” hat mir einen starken Eindruck gemacht. 
Wenn ich auch den wichtigen theologischen Streitfragen gegeniiber mir 
kein Urteil anmafse, so weif} ich doch, was eine scharfe und klare Be- 
weisfiihrung ist, die ohne vorgefafte Meinung gerade auf ihr Ziel losgeht. 
Vor allem aber ist mir eines dabei deutlich geworden: daf} die Geschichte 
kein einfaches Continuum ist, in dem Sinne, dafi das Neue einfach an das 
unmittelbar Vorhergehende ankniipft, sondern daf} sich Gegenwirtiges, 
Vergangenes, Vorvergangeres und Lingstvergangenes zu einem unent- 
wirrbaren Zauberkniuel verflechten, den so und so oft die menschliche 
Phantasie mit ihren buntesten Faden umspinnt. 

Werner geht aus von der ‘‘Naherwartung” des Weltendes und zeigt, 
wie dessen Nichteintritt zu einer Hinausschiebung desselben, dann 
aber zu allerhand Konstruktionen fiihrt, die, vielfach bereitliegendes 
alteres Material beniitzend, etwas Neues aufbauen, das dem Urspriing- 
lichen teilweise ganz unihnlich, schlieSlich ein imponierendes, wenn auch 
nicht immer ganz solides Geliude darstellt. Merkwiirdig ist dabei, wie 
die Menschen, hundert Mal enttéuscht, immer wieder dem gleichen 
Trug verfallen, und die chiliastischen Erwartungen sich immer wieder- 
holen bis zu den ernsten Bibelforschern oder den Zeugen Jehovas 
unserer Tage. Vor allem sind es die Jahrhundert- und noch mehr die 
Jahrtausendwenden, die, als ob das Weltgeschehen nach dem de- 
kadischen System jeweilen seinen Atem anhielte, gerade nach dem 
zehn- oder hundertfachen einer Jahresdekade den Stillstand der Wel- 
tenuhr in Aussicht stellen. Im Mittelalter ist es besonders das ‘‘rundeste”’ 
Jahr 1000, an dem man die Parusie erwartete, was nicht nur die phan- 
tastischen Weltherrschaftsplaine Ottos III befliigelte, sondern auch die 
gemiithafte Voraussetzung fiir eine der hervorragendsten poetischen 
Leistungen des Mittelalters schuf, die christliche Grundlage des grof- 


1 Martin Werner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas (Bern, 1941). 
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artigsten Gedichts des germanischen Heidentums im hohen Norden, 
der Véluspa, der Weissagung der Seherin. De Boor? hat dieses Gedicht 
mit anderen altnordischen zu einer Gruppe zusammengeschlofen, von 
der er sagt (S. 129): 

Zwei ihrer Merkmale sind das Interesse fiir kosmologische und eschatolo- 
gische Fragen und ihre“‘ Vater-Séhne”-Terminologie .... Olriks Buch iiber 
Ragnargk hat wesentliche Teile der konkreten Weltuntergangsvorstellungen so 
fest mit entsprechenden siid-dstlichen Vorstellungen verbunden, da nordische 
Eigenschépfung nicht mehr in Frage kommt. . . . Und ich gebe Sigurd Nordal 
darin véllig recht, da es die eschatologische Grundstimmung vor der Jahr- 
tausendwende gewesen ist, die auch die fortgeschrittenen heidnischen Denker 
zu der intensiven Beschiftigung mit diesen Problemen gedringt hat. 


An dem echten Heidentum des Verfassers ist deswegen nicht zu zwei- 
feln, denn, wie Axel Olrik richtig sagt: ‘Kein Heide des 10. Jh’s, jeden- 
falls kein begabterer oder empfanglicherer Geist ist ganz unbeeinflu&t 
geblieben durch christliche Gedanken.” Was hier aber besonders be- 
merkenswert ist, das ist die Beeinflussung durch siid-dstliches Christen- 
tum, welche die Véluspa mit dem wahrscheinlich ungefahr gleichzeitigen, 
meist zu friih angesetzten, althochdeutschen, bereits durchwegs christ- 
lichen Weltuntergangsgedicht, dem sogenannten Muspilli, teilt. Die 
Grundlage, die nach wie vor die Johannesapokalypse bildet, ist auch 
hier verbreitert durch offenbar osteuropiische apokryphe Ueberlie- 
ferungen, die wie die russischen Offenbarungen des Pseudo-Methodius 
die Entstehung des Weltbrandes durch das Blut des Enoch und Elias 
berichten, oder wie russische geistliche Gedichte durch das des Elias 
allein, der im Streite mit dem Antichrist verwundet wird. Bei den 
Kirgisen im Altaigebirge sind an die Stelle von Elias und Enoch zwei 
buddhistische Heilige getreten, wihrend die Slawen im siidwestlichen 
Mazedonien‘ wie die Russen vom Elias und dem durch sein zur Erde 
tropfendes Blut entfachten Weltbrand erziahlen. Dieser heifit hier 
‘muspilli, in der Voluspa stecken die Sdhne Muspels in dem Kampfe 
des Weltendes die Erde in Brand: ich wiirde mich nicht wundern, wenn 
sich das riitselhafte Wort, das allen Deutungen bisher widerstanden hat, 
schlieBlich als einer osteuropdischen oder westasiatischen Sprache zuge- 
hérig entpuppte. 
Die Weltuntergangsprophezeiung des Siiditalieners Joachim di Fiore 
2 H. de Boor, “Die religidse Sprache der Volusp4 und verwandter Denkmiler,’’ Deutsche 
Islandforschung (Breslau, 1930) 1, 68 ff. 
3 Axel Olrik, Nordisches Geistesleben, sibertragen von W. Ranisch (Heidelberg, 1908), 
S. 96. 
‘ Harva, “Die religiésen Vorstellungen der altaischen Vélker,’’ Folklore Fellows Com- 
munications 125, S. 140; S. Singer, Germanisch-romanisches Mittelalter (Ziirich, 1935), 
S. 89. 
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lést gegen 1260 die ersten Geisslerbewegungen zunichst in Italien aus, 
von wo sie nach Deutschland iibergreifen, in beiden Liandern in er- 
schiitternden geistlichen volkstiimlichen Liedern ihren Niederschlag 
findend. An der Grenze des 13. und 14. Jh’s gibt Heinrich von Wiener 
Neustadt der Empfindung der Jahrhundertwende in seinem Gedicht von 
Gottes Zukunft starken Ausdruck. An der Schwelle des 15. Jh’s finden 
wir den gewaltigen Ackermann aus Béhmen, dessen Beziehungen zu 
den Weltuntergangsphantasien Burdach so eindriicklich herausgear- 
beitet hat. Man kann wohl sagen, da® jede Dichtung, die das Weltge- 
richt behandelt, dieses als unmittelbar bevorstehend betrachtet hat. 
Das gilt fiir alle Weltgerichtsspiele, und so nur kénnen wir es uns er- 
klaren, da deren eines, wie das Spiel von den klugen und térichten 
Jungfrauen, auf einen anwesenden Fiirsten einen so starken Eindruck 
gemacht hat, daf} ihn der Schlag riihrte. Das gilt sicher auch von dem 
iltesten und bedeutendsten derselben, dem lateinischen Antichrist- 
spiel des 12. Jh’s. Ich will dem nicht weiter nachgehen, wie sich damit 
die Vorstellung von dem Jetzten rémischen Kaiser verband, als der, 
nach mannigfachen Wandlungen, erst vom 16. Jh. an Friedrich Bar- 
barossa erscheint. In der ganzen Geschichte vom Antichrist zeigt 
sich in steigender Entwicklung der Teufel immer mehr als der Affe 
Gottes, soda® er schlieBlich auch die Geburt aus der Jungfrau zu 
kopieren unternimmt, was schon im 9. Jh. bei Adso vorgebildet ist. 
Hier kniipft die tiefsinnige Sage von Merlin an, der, vom Teufel mit 
einer reinen Jungfrau gezeugt, den Vater, derihn zum Widerchrist bilden 
will, bése enttaéuscht, da das fromme Wesen der unschuldigen Mutter bei 
ihm das siindige viterliche Erbteil iiberwindet. 

Dieses Dogma von Jesus’ jungfriiulicher Geburt ist freilich selbst 
erst im Verlaufe des von Werner als Enteschatologisierung bezeichneten 
Prozesses entstanden. Wihrend im Geschlechtsregister Matthaus 1.16 
(s. Werner, S. 354) die beste Hs., die des syrischen Codex Sinaiticus, 
noch unbefangen schreibt: ‘‘Joseph, dem die Jungfrau Maria anverlobt 
war, zeugte Jesum, der der Christus heifit,”” wahrend Lukas 2.33 von 
seinem Vater und seiner Mutter, anderwirts von seinen Briidern ge- 
redet wird, setzt bald schon, durch mangelndes Verstindnis fiir seine 
Bezeichnungen als Gottessohn und Menschensohn unter Beziehung 
mifdeuteter Prophetenstellen des alten Testaments, die Legende von 
seiner Geburt aus der Jungfrau ein. Das alte Testament spielt denn 
auch in diesem Prozef eine ausschlaggebende Rolle, insoferne es immer 
mehr nur als Prifiguration des neuen aufgefaft und demselben durch 
Allegorese immer mehr angenihert wird. So wird auch die Geburt des 
Vorlaufers, des Taufers Johannes, schon friih nach dem Vorbild der Geburt 
des Isaak und des Propheten Samuel gestaltet. Zunichst ist es auch nichts 
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anderes, was im Protevangelium Jacobi von der Geburt der Maria be- 
richtet wird. Aber allmihlich setzt sich die AuffaSung durch, da® sie 
nicht nur ohne Erbsiinde geboren, sondern auch ohne solche empfangen 
sei. Je mehr die enkratitische Auffassung von der Siindhaftigkeit des 
Beischlafs an Boden gewinnt, um so eher mute jeder Gedanke daran 
von der Mutter Gottes ferne gehalten werden. Im 13. Jh. wurde dies zu 
einem Streitgegenstand zwischen Dominikanern und Franziskanern, und 
gerade hier in Bern hat das zu dem beriichtigten Jetzerhandel gefiihrt. 
Zum Dogma freilich ist diese conceptio immaculata erst im 19. Jh. unter 
Pius IX geworden. 

Man unterschitzt die mythenbildende Kraft des Mittelalters, wenn 
man meint, dafi hier Halt gemacht wurde. Beigetragen hat dazu, daf 
Anna, die Mutter der Maria, mit der Prophetin Hanna, der Tochter 
des Phanuel, wohl auch mit Hanna, der Mutter des Propheten Samuel, 
zusammengeworfen wurde. So erscheint sie denn als Phanuels Tochter 
in dem altfranzésischen Roman de St. Fanuel, die er ohne Frau selbst 
geboren hat, eine Hiiftgeburt wie die des Dionysos, dadurch zustande 
gekommen, daf} er einen Apfel aus dem Paradiese geschnitten und das 
Messer danach an seiner Hiifte abgewischt und sich damit verletzt hat. 
Aber damit nicht genug: auch der h. Phanuel ist nicht auf normalem 
Wege geboren: seine Mutter ist mit ihm schwanger geworden, als sie 
an einer dem Paradiese entstammenden Rose roch. Schade, da es 
damit zu Ende ist, und daf wir iiber die Erzeugung dieses Midchens, 
und ihres Vaters, des h. Abraham, nichts weiter erfahren. 

Aus dem Mifiverstindnis der Benennungen als Gottessohn und 
Menschensohn entspringt dann die Auffassung daf der Christus die 
Menschennatur nur “angenommen” habe. Warum? Um die bésen Engel- 
miichte zu betriigen, ist die Antwort. Der kleinasiatische Bischof Am- 
philochios (373 n. Chr.) ist der erste, der das Bild vom Kéder gebraucht, 
das dann im Mittelalter so hiufig wiederholt wird: das kerder was diu 
menneschheit, der angel was diu gotheit.’ Christus ist, wie so oft, als 
Fischer gedacht, der (Werner, S. 252) dem ahnungslosen Teufel 


am Angelhaken seiner Gottheit den Kéder seines menschlichen Fleischesleibes 
hinhalt, damit er danach schnappe und alsdann an der Gottheit elendiglich 
hiaingen bleibe. Der Valentinianer Theodot fiihrt aus: im Tode Jesu fallt der 
Thanatos einer Ueberlistung zum Opfer, sofern er nur dessen Leib voriiber- 
gehend in seine Gewalt bekommt, wihrend der Soter Jesus den Leib vor dem 
Sterben verlaSt und diesen nachher zur Auferstehung bringt. (Werner, S. 250) 


Diese Heilsgeschichte fand, wie ich glaube, eine osteuropadische epische 
Verarbeitung, die uns aber nur in einer spiten deutschen Ueberarbeitung 


5 Vgl. “Ezzos Gesang 17,” Miillenhoff-Scherers Denkmdler, Anmerkung 01, 176. 
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erhalten ist, einem Kreuzritterroman. Das sogenannte Spielmannsepos 
von Orendel oder dem grauen Rock, in einer Handschrift des 15. und 
einem Druck des 16. Jh’s iiberliefert, wird meist ins 12. Jh. gesetzt. 
Es erzihlt, wie nach dem Tode des Heilands ein alter Jude sich von 
Pilatus dessen ungenaihten grauen Rock als Lohn fiir seine lang- 
jahrigen Dienste erbeten habe. Als er aber die Blutflecken nicht aus 
dem Rock herauswaschen konnte, habe er ihn in eine steinerne Kiste 
geschlofen und in dieser ins Meer geworfen. Dieses merkwiirdige Ver- 
schlieBen des Rockes in einen Sarg, ehe er ins Meer geworfen wird 
(denn ein Sarg ist doch die steinerne Kiste) zeigt uns, da® wir es nur 
mit einer Variante des apokryphen Evangeliums Nicodemi zu tun 
haben, laut welchem Joseph von Arimathia sich als Lohn fiir seine 
Dienste von Pilatus den Leichnam des Herrn erbittet, den er dann, in 
einen Sarg verschloBen, beisetzt. Daf das Kleid hier den Leib “‘be- 
deutet,” ist im Mittelalter nichts seltenes und Wackernagel hat dariiber 
in seinem Aufsatz “Haus, Kleid, Leib’ gehandelt. So wird etwa in 
einem Hymnus von dem Lichtleib gesprochen, den Adam durch den 
Siindenfall verloren habe: Adam, Adam, quid fecisti? Quare stolam 
amisisti, Qua indutus immortalis Angelis eras aequalis?? (Eine dritte 
Variante der gleichen Geschichte, auf die wir noch zu sprechen kommen, 
ist die vom Gral, den der gleiche Joseph von Arimathia aus dem h. 
Lande nach dem europiischen Westen fiihrt, der, sei er nun Abend- 
mahlskelch oder Blutkelch, ebenso den Menschenleib des Heilands re- 
priasentiert.) Diesen Sarg, der ans Land getrieben wird, erbricht nun eine 
Sirene, die der christlichen Ikonographie ja als Symbol der Sinnenlust 
bekannt ist. Die Sirene vergribt den Rock in den Ufersand, wo er sechs 
Jahre begraben liegt. Im neunten Jahre kommt er an die Oberflache 
und wird von einem Pilger gefunden. Dieser wirft ihn wieder ins Meer, 
und nun wird er von einem Walfisch verschlungen. Dieser wird dann von 
einem Fischer namens Ise gefangen, der ihn aufschneidet und den darin 
gefundenen Rock seinem Knecht Orendel, einem schiffbriichigen 
Kénigssohn, um 30 goldene Pfennige verkauft: schon diese Zahl 
wieder ein Beleg fiir die Kleid-Leib-Auffassung. In diesem Gewande 
zieht dann der Held nach Jerusalem, befreit das h. Grab und heiratet 
die Kénigin von Jerusalem. 

Um diese allegorische Dogmendarstellung zu verstehen, miifen wir 
uns einer Eigentiimlichkeit unserer Autors bewuSt sein, mit der er 


*W. Wackernagel, “Haus, Kleid, Leib,”’ Zschr. f. d. Altertum, v1; A. Taylor, “A Meta- 
phor of the human body in literature and tradition,’ Corona. Studies in celebration of the 
eightieth birthday of Samuel Singer (Duke University Press, 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

7 Wiener Passionsspiel 110.—S. Singer, Zu Wolframs Parzivel, Abhandlungen zur ger- 
manischen Philologie. Festgabe fiir W. Heinzel (Halle a/S., 1898), S. 404. 
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allerdings im Mittelalter nicht allein steht, nimlich seiner “Neigung 
zu doppelter, paralleler Ausfiihrung seiner Motive’’® (Heinzel, S. 41), 
die ich hier nicht im Einzelnen darlegen kann. Hier finden wir denn den 
teuflischen Leviathan, den Walfisch, wie er die Menschheit des Christus 
verschlingt und von dem Fischer /se, d.i. Jesus, in mittelgriechischer 
Aussprache Jsus, arabisch Isa, gefangen wird. Der graue Rock dient 
dabei allerdings nicht als Kéder: das ist von dem Ueberarbeiter nicht 
verstanden und verwischt worden. Die griechische Namensform weist 
auf Herkunft der dogmatischen Darstellung aus dem Osten, wie wir 
das schon beim Muspilli besprochen haben, und wie das Grau® fiir 
die meisten Weltgerichtsdichtungen in ihrem Zusammenhang mit den 
Predigten und Dichtungen des Syrers Ephrem aufgezeigt hat. Nun folgt 
aber die Parallelszene, daf& der Kleid-Leib des Christus dem Orendel 
fiir 30 Goldpfennige verkauft wird. Daf muf auf sehr alte Zeit zuriick- 
gehen, da die Bedeutung des Namens Orendel noch klar war. Wir 
kennen ihn als Appellativum noch im Angelsichsischen, wo earendel der 
Name des Morgensterns, d.i. des Lusifer, ist, der sonach Doppelginger 
des soeben genannten Leviathan wird. Es scheint durch diese Doppelbe- 
setzung der Teufelsrolle die Schwierigkeit iiberwunden werden zu sollen, 
die bei dem Descensus ad inferos entstanden war (Werner, S. 258), daB 
dieser des nicht nur einen Triumph’s Christs iiber die Hademichte, 
sondern einen Sieg iiber die widergéttliche Engel- und Geisterwelt iiber- 
haupt meint.” “Nach mehreren Darstellungen besiegt nimlich der 
Christus im Hades nicht nur die eigentlichen Hadesmiichte, sondern er 
tritt als der Ueberwinder auch solchen widergéttlichen Geistergewalten 
entgegen, die ihrem Wesen nach sonst gar nicht zu den Hadesmichten 
gehéren, vielmehr in der Oberwelt herrschen. So wird nunmehr natiirlich 
vor allem der Satan in den Hades versetzt, wo doch dieser auf Erden und 
im Luftreich herrschende Feind Gottes nach Apoc. Joh. 20.1-3 erst zu 
Beginn des zukiinftigen 1000jihrigen Reiches von einem himmlischen 
Engel in die Abyssos geworfen wird.” In unserer Darstellung scheint der 
Walfisch Leviathan die Hadesmiichte, der Morgenstern Luzifer die 
Herrscher des Luftreiches zu reprisentieren. Aber zu rechter Klarheit 
kommt man bei dem Allem nicht: viel mehr als die Tatsache, da eine 
mehrfach tibermalte, osteuropiisch beeinflufite Heilsgeschichte im Hinter- 
grunde sichtbar wird, méchte ich auch gar nicht behaupten. 


Die Dreiteilung der Geistermachte in Himmelsengel, Luftherrscher 


® R. Heinzel, “Ueber das Gedicht vom Kénig Orendel,”’ Sitsungsberichte der k.k. Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, cxxv1, 41. 

® Gustav Grau, Quellen und Verwandtschaften der alteren germanischen Darstellungen 
des jiingsten Gerichtes, Studien zur englischen Philologie, xxx1 (Halle a/S., 1908). 
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und Hadesmichte hat einer Erklirung gerufen, die sich bald der Teilung 
der Menschen in gute, bése und laue anschlieSt, welche die Apokalypse 
3.16 nennt, die ihnen etwa Dante gesellt che visser sensa infamia e sensa 
lode, Platons mesés bebidkotes, die male non valde und boni non valde der 
keltischen Visionen, etc.'® An Stelle der Lauen sind dann in der kel- 
tischen Brandanlegende die Neutralen getreten, d.i. jene Engel, die im 
Streite zwischen Gott und Luzifer sich fiir keine der Parteien ent- 
scheiden konnten und abseits standen. Die Brandanlegende ist im 
ganzen Mittelalter sehr verbreitet gewesen und in alle Sprachen iiber- 
setzt worden, und so finden wir denn diese neutralen Engel bei Dante, 
Wolfram, im Roman d’Esclarmonde, etc. Im Brandan wohnen sie auf 
einer einsamen Insel im Weltmeer, dei Wolfram auf einem unzugiing- 
lichen hohen Berg, bei Dante in der Vorhélle usw. Im Brandan sind sie 
in der alten Fassung in Vogel verwandelt, in einer spiteren in Schweine. 
Im Roman d’Esclarmonde sind sie Ménche geworden, bei Wolfram 
Monchsritter. Freilich wird es so dargestellt, als ob die Engel den Gral 
den Rittern iibergeben hitten, doch halte ich das fiir spitere Rational- 
isierung. Denn verschiedene Anzeichen weisen auf Uebernatiirlichkeit 
der einzelnen Gralpersénlichkeiten, d.h. auf Identitét von Engeln und 
Tempelrittern, resp. von Verwandlung der Engel in die ritterlichen 
Ménche. 

Da ist vor allem Titurel, der Uralte, grauer als Nebel, den man mit 
dem Gral bedient. Die Frage nach seiner Person Cui sert on avec le graal? 
ist eine der Schicksalsfragen, die bei Crestien (nicht bei Wolfram) zur 
Heilung des kranken Fischerkénigs und zur Entzauberung der ganzen 
Gralgesellschaft gestellt werden miif®en. Sollte diese nach geschehener 
Entzauberung in den Himme)] zuriickkehren, und so jene von Wolfram 
als vergangen genannte Eventualitét™ in der Zukunft eintreten? In der 
“Krone” des Heinrich von dem Tiirlein verschwindet nach getaner 
Schicksalfrage das Gralschlof mit all seinen Inwohnern. Die Frage nach 
Titurels Person wird bei Crestien nicht beantwortet, weil die Antwort 
erst zu Ende des unvollendeten Gedichts erfolgen sollte, bei Wolfram 
aber fehlt Frage und natiirlich auch die Antwort. Da der Name aber 
nicht hiaufig ist, kénnen wir sie wohl nach einem franzésischen Lai be- 
antworten, dessen Held Tydorel ist. Dieser schlaft nie, so dafi seine 
Umgebung Verdacht schépft, er méchte ein iibernatiirliches Wesen 
sein: il n’est pas home qui ne dort. Es zeigt sich denn auch, daf er, 
wenigstens von vaterlicher Seite her, ein Elf ist. Die keltischen Elfen 


10S. Singer, Zu Wolframs Parsival a.a.0., S. 367. 

4 Parzival 454,24: Ein schar in tif der erden lies, Diu fuor tif tiber die sternen hich. Op 
die ir unschult wider zoch, Sit muoz sin pflegen getouftiu fruht. 471,23: Ich enweiz op got tif 
sie verkés, Ode ob ers fiirbaz verlés, Was daz stn reht, er nam se wider. 
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aber sind, nach Grimms Irischen Elfenmirchen, jene Engel, die bei dem 
groGen Engelsturz, als weniger schuldig, nicht in den Abgrund verbannt 
wurden, sondern in der Luft hangen blieben."* Wie denn auch von unseren 
Erdmannchen Renwardt Cysat in Luzern im 16. Jh. schreibt: “Es ist 
leicht auszurechnen, daf die Erdminnchen keine natiirliche, rechte 
Menschen sind, sondern Geister, u.zw., wie Einige dem Bekenntnis 
dieser Geschépfe selbst entnehmen konnten, Geister aus der Zahl derer, 
die mit Luzifer verstoen sind,’’* wie schon in der alten Apokalypse 
des Henoch unterschieden wird zwischen den ungehorsamen Engeln, 
die mit den Menschentéchtern Umgang pflogen und in den Abgrund 
verbannt wurden, und den aus dieser Verbindung entsproBenen Kindern, 
die als bése Dimonen in der Luft und auf der Erde walten. 

So erwecken denn auch einen iibernatiirlichen Eindruck die beiden 
Diener des Grals, die wir kennen lernen: Kundrie la surziere (die Hexe), 
die auSer bei Wolfram noch bei einem andern Verfafer eines Gral- 
romans vorkommt, bei Gerbert, allerdings nicht in dessen Gralroman, 
sondern in einem zweiten Werk desselben Verfassers, im Roman de la 
Violette, ferner deren Bruder Malcreatiure (Mifgeschépf), deren fabel- 
hafte Haflichkeit, vor allem ihr borstiges Haar, an die Schweine der 
jiingeren Brandanlegende erinnert. Einem charakteristischen Namen 
tragt auch die eine Graljungfrau Repanse de schoie, “‘Gedenke der 
Freude,” d.i. der Himmelsfreude des Anblicks Gottes, die den armen 
gestiirzten Engeln versagt ist. 

Einen zwiespaltigen Eindruck hingegen macht die Gestalt des Am- 
fortas; dessen Name sonst nirgends vorkommt und dem man auch 
mit etymologischen Spekulationen nicht nahe kommen kann. Als Hiiter 
des Grals, sei dieser nun die Abendmahlsschiissel oder der Blutkelch, 
der an einer sich nicht schlieSen wollenden Wunde leidet, in die zu ge- 
wiGen Zeiten ein Speer gelegt wird, bei dem man unwillkiirlich an den 
Longinusspeer denken muf, scheint er irgendwie den Gekreuzigten 
zu reprasentieren. Ja, der letzte Zug erinnert (Werner, S. 483) an die 
Messliturgie der orthodoxen Ostkirche, wo bis auf den heutigen Tag 


12 Singer, Zu Wolframs Parzival a.a.0.—E. Faral, La légende Arthurienne, mm, 188 
(Geoffroy de Monmouth, Historia regum Britanniz Cap. 107): Inter lunam et terram habi- 
tant spiritus, quos incubos demones appellamus. Hi partim habent naturam hominis partim 
vero angelorum.—Pulci, Morgante maggiore, xxiv, 109: 

Vanno per l’aer comme uccel vagando 
Altre specie di spirti folletti, 

Che non furon fedel ne rei gia, quando 
Fu stabilito il numer degli eletti. 

3 A.a.0, | 

4 Le roman dela Violette par Gerbert de Montreuil, Soc. des anciens Textes (Paris, 1928), 
vers 505: Molt estoit desloiaus sorchiere: Gondree avoit la vielle a non. 
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der Brauch herrscht, an dem eucharistischen Brote unter ausdriick- 
lichem Hinweis auf Joh. 19.34 den Lanzenstich zu wiederholen, wie die 
ganze Prozession auf dem Gralschlofe an diese éstlichen Kirchen- 
brauche erinnert, sodaZ Burdach darauf seine ganze Erklirung der Gral- 
sage aufgebaut hat, die damit sich den anderen besprochenen dog- 
matisch wichtigen Gedichten des Mittelalters anreiht. Ich méchte das 
in keiner Weise leugnen, obwohl es mir aus einem nicht zu unterschitz- 
enden Grunde nur Uebermalung zu sein scheint. Denn: wo ist die Wunde 
dieses Erlésers? Ist sie iiberhaupt mit Christi Seitenwunde gleichzu- 
stellen? Sie ist ja gar nicht an der Seite, sondern an den Geschlechts- 
teilen. Hat Jesus je dort eine Verwundung erlitten? Ja: damals, als er 
sich beschneiden lie. Damit aber hitte er sich selbst dem ‘‘Gesetz”’ 
unterworfen, von dem er uns nach Paulus befreien sollte. Das ‘“‘Gesetz,” 
und vor allem das der Beschneidung, ist aber nicht von Gott gegeben, 
sondern von den gottfeindlichen Engelmiachten.™ Damit jedoch ent- 
gleitet unsere Dichtung in eine ganz andere Problematik, deren Dar- 
stellung nun nicht miihelos mit der Dichtung der osteuropiischen 
Messliturgie vereinigt wird. Blutreliquien sind haufig, aber ich weif 
vorlaufig nicht, ob es Reliquien des Beschneidungsblutes gibt; hier ist 
dieses jedenfalls in dem Blut aus der Seitenwunde mit aufgegangen. 
Wenn wir an die vielen Kreuzigungsbilder denken, in denen ein Engel 
das Blut aus der Seitenwunde in einem Kelche auffingt, so mégen wir 
uns wohl diesen als einen der neutralen Engel denken. Anderseits ge- 
héren doch wieder diese zu den in der Luft herrschenden Engeln und 
somit zu den widergéttlichen Engelmichten. Diese sind es, nicht Gott, 
die das Sinaigesetz, vor allem das Gesetz der Beschneidung gegeben 
haben. Diese ist durch die Taufe ersetzt worden, und wer sich noch 
beschneiden la®Bt, iibt Engeldienst, nicht Gottesdienst. Der Gesetz- 
gebungsengel, der die Beschneidung anbefiehlt, scheint mit dem beschnit- 
tenen Jesuskind in der Figur des Amfortas zusammengeflofen. Es fragt 
sich, ob eines der beiden in der Prozession mitgetragenen scharfen 
Messer als Beschneidungsmesser aufzufassen ist. Das eine Messer 
dient ja zum Abschaben des Blutes von der Lanze, aber das andere? 
Die gleiche Frage erhebt sich beziiglich der beiden Messer, die in der 
Abtei von Fécamp als Reliquien aufbewahrt werden.’® Das eine hat 


46 Barnabasbrief, 9.4. “Die Beschneidung aber, auf welche sie ihr Vertrauen setzten, ist 
sogar abgetan worden, hat er (Christus) doch gesagt, daf} eine solche nicht am Fleische 
geschehen sollte. Allein sie haben sich dagegen vergangen, weil ein béser Engel sie be- 
riickte.”’ 

16 Leroux de Lincy, Essai historique et littéraire sur l’'abbaye de Fécamp (Rouen, 1840); 
A. Langfors, Histoire de l’abbaye de Fécamp en vers francais du XIII* siecle, Annales 
Academiae scientiarum (Helsinki, 1927-28). 
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zum Abschaben des gestockten Blutes von Christi Leiche gedient, das 
andere hat ein Engel] (war das vielleicht ein neutraler Engel?) auf dem 
Altar der Kirche von Fécamp niedergelegt, ohne dai uns etwas iiber 
seine Funktion mitgeteilt wiirde. Amfortas ist aber auch einer von den 
Gétterséhnen, die sich mit irdischen Frauen verbunden haben; das 
besagt seine Werbung um die Heidin Secundille. Der Name stammt aus 
Solin, resp. Plinius, wo eine riesengrofe Araberin so genannt wird: der 
Verbindung der Engel mit den Menschen entstammen ja die Riesen. 

Das Wort graal, provenzalisch grazal, bedeutet irgendein Gefif8 vom 
Becher bis zum Korb und von der Schiissel bis zum Topf, aber einen 
Stein wie bei Wolfram kann es nicht bedeuten. Ich will mich hier auf 
diese sekundare Entwicklung nicht einlassen: die einzige diesem Stein 
als Stein zukommende Funktion ist die, daf die Namen der zum Gral 
berufenen Ritter darauf geschrieben erscheinen. Als Gral aber vertritt 
er Fleisch und Blut Christi, und deshalb sind auch in der vulgaten 
Tradition nicht die neutralen Engel oder die Tempelritter seine Hiiter, 
sondern Joseph von Arimathia, der Grableger des Leichnams Christi im 
Evangelium Nicodemi, des ungenihten Rocks im Orendel. Wie der 
lebendige Jesus erst durch den in Gestalt einer Taube bei der Taufe sich 
herabsenkenden heiligen Geist (nicht erst bei den Monarchianern, 
sondern schon vorher nach juden-christlichen Anschauungen) seine 
Wunderkraft erhalt (Werner, S. 566), so auch der Gral. Daf dieser als 
eine Art Tischleindeckdich Jedem die Speise gewahrt, die er will, ist 
wohl nur eine Vergréberung der alten Anschauung, daf die Eucharistie 
den “Fleischesleib” zum ewigen Leben oder zur Unsterblichkeit nahrt. 
Und so redet man nicht nur vom Brot der Unsterblichkeit, sondern vom 
Zaubermittel oder Heilmitte! der Unsterblichkeit und vom Gegengift 
gegen den Tod (Werner, S. 458). So erklirt es sich auch, daf$ man an 
dem Tage, an dem man den Gral gesehen hat, nicht sterben kann. Wenn 
aber erst die Taufe dem Heiden Feirefiz die Méglichkeit gibt den Gral zu 
sehen, ebenso wie in der Cicilienlegende der Heide Valentinian erst nach 
der Taufe die Hostie erblickt, so hangt das vielleicht damit zusammen, 
da man die Heilung des Blindgeborenen durch den Speichel des Heil- 
ands als Taufe auffasste (Werner, S. 435). 


Man muf nicht bei jeder von der Orthodoxie abweichenden Geschichte 
sofort von Ketzerei reden und schon gar nicht eine bestimmte Ketzer- 
sekte dahinter suchen. Oft sind derartige Abweichungen von der Recht- 
gliubigkeit nur Gedankenlosigkeiten und Mifverstandnisse. Aber auch 
auf diesem Wege entwickelt sich manchmal ein Glaubenssystem weiter, 
und nicht nur Verstand und Vernunft spielen bei diesen Verainderungen 
mit, sondern auch die menschliche Phantasie, der kein Ziel gesetzt ist. 
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Manchmal kniipft diese an Lingstvergangenes an, so daf die Blitz- 
lichter spiter Phantasien etwas beitragen mégen zur Aufhellung ur- 
christlicher Probleme. Daf die Ketzersekten des Mittelalters mannig- 
fache Anleihen gemacht haben bei friihchristlichen und gnostischen 
Systemen, ist bekannt. Wie weit die apokryphen Apostelakten gnos- 
tischen Ursprungs sind, ist bestritten. Bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
wird Lipsius woh] doch recht behalten. Auch hier wird die spatantike und 
friihchristliche Dichtung nicht erfolglos beigezogen werden diirfen. Es 
ist gnostische Auffassung, dafS die psyche, die Seele, weiblichen Ge- 
schlechtes sei, durch die Taufe aber ihr Geschlecht zum minnlichen 
wandle. In geistreicher Weise hat der verstorbene Konrad Zwierzina 
gezeigt, wie sich dieser Geschlechtswandel in der Legende vom Parthe- 
nomonachos, der Jungfrau als Ménch, widerspiegelt, wo die wunder- 
mafBige Geschlechtsverwandlung als eine Verkleidung dargestellt wird, 
anschlieSend an den paulinischen Sprachgebrauch von der endysis des 
kainos anthropos, dem Anziehen eines neuen Menschen.’ Am bekann- 
testen ist die Legende von der Eugenia durch Gottfried Kellers sieben 
Legenden geworden. 

Man pflegt gerne die Legende als “‘christliche Heldensage”’ zu be- 
zeichnen und auch Jolles in seinen Urformen der Poesie'* steht mit seinem 
imitabile als Wesen der Legende ungefahr auf dem gleichen Standpunkt. 
Das gilt aber fiir die altesten christlichen Legenden kaum. Ihnen ist 
nicht die Person des Heiligen und sein Verhalten, sondern die darge- 
stellte Handlung die Hauptsache, aber wieder nicht an sich selbst, 
sondern als symbolische Darstellung eines Glaubenssatzes. So werden 
die schwierigen Probleme der Auferstehung des Fleisches am jiingsten 
Tage in den vielen Legenden vom unzerstérbaren Leben gespiegelt, in 
denen der Heilige nicht nur einmal getétet und wieder lebendig wird,'® 
sondern mit fast wissenschaftlicher Grausamkeit zerschnitten und 
zersigt und die Stiicke ins flieSende Wasser geworfen, als er wieder zum 
Leben erwacht, verbrannt und die Asche in alle Winde gestreut, und 
wieder ihm alles Fleisch von den Knochen gerifen und die Knochen 
zermalmt, und immer wieder ersteht er zu neuem Dasein. Ja, in der 
Legende vom h. Georg lat der Heilige aus dem Holze der 22 Throne 
in Dacians Palast die Biume wieder auferstehen, von denen das Holz 
herstammt, und erweckt den Staub vor 460 Jahren gestorbener Manner, 
Weiber und Kinder, der h. Quirinus aber verwandelt die Schuhe des 


™ Kal &dbcaoda rév Kady &v3pwrov. Paulus ad Ephesios, 4.24. 

18 A. Jolles, Einfache Formen (Halle a/S., 1929), S. 23 ff. 

19K. Zwierzina, “Die Legenden der Martyrer von unzerstérbarem Leben,” Jmnns- 
brucker Festgruss von der phil. Fakultat dargebracht der 50. Versammlung deutscher Philologen 
und Schulmdnner, S. 130 ff. 
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heidnischen Richters wieder in Ochsen und Ziegen, deren Leder dazu 
verarbeitet worden war. Spitere Legenden haben diese fabulosen Ziige 
abgeschwicht, und man hat friiher diese der Wahrscheinlichkeit naheren 
Erzaihlungen als Acta sincera fiir die alteren gehalten, wihrend man 
sich wohl fiir das héhere Alter der Acta fabulosa wird entscheiden 
miiSen, die allmihlich rationalisiert worden sind. 

Sehr interessant und von grosser Wichtigkeit sind auch die Fragen, 
inwieweit die Liebestheorie der provenzalischen Lyriker auf Dogmen 
der albigensischen Ketzer aufgebaut sind, und man durch den fin amor 
der Liebesgedichte den amor purus jener religidsen Schwirmer hin- 
durchstrahlen sieht, aber ich will hier Halt machen und es mir geniigen 
lassen, auf eine Gruppe mittelalterlicher Dichtungen aufmerksam ge- 
macht zu haben, bei denen man wie bei einem Palimpsest einen anderen, 
alteren, bedeutungsvollen Hintergrund hindurchschimmern sieht, so 
daf diese geheimnisumwobenen Dichtungen, bei denen man neben dem 
unmittelbar wahrgenommenen noch viel mehr und Wichtigeres ahnt, 
wohl als gesamte Gruppe der zusammenfassenden Aufmerksamkeit der 
Literarhistoriker empfohlen werden diirften. 

SAMUEL SINGER 

University of Bern 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
OXFORD ROLAND 


is quite natural that most mediaevalists who have up to the present 
dealt extensively with problems presented by the Oxford version of 
the Chanson de Roland should not have had an active personal interest in 
mediaeval Hispanic studies per se. True it is that members of the last 
generation of Roland specialists, notably the historian P. Boissonnade! in 
extending J. Bédier’s theories,? have brought into sharp focus the im- 
portance for Roland studies of the eleventh- and early twelfth-century 
French crusades into Spain against the Moors, especially in aid of, or 
collaboration with the Cid’s overlord, Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile. 
And in this connection Bédier added his voice to those who have admit- 
ted the possibility that the Oxford Roland may have been composed ajter 
the turn of the century.® 

In view of this, it is not surprising that the aforesaid group of special- 
ists, including T. A. Jenkins,‘ should have sought to solve place-name 
problems principally by combing the extant mediaeval maps, chartes, 
chronicles, and geographical treatises most likely to have been directly 
or indirectly accessible to a late eleventh- or very early twelfth-century 
poet possessed of adequate culture and learning but not necessarily well 
acquainted, through reliable information or first-hand contacts, with the 
area of northeastern Spain. Moreover, although all these scholars fre- 
quently admonished their leaders to remember that the author of the 
Oxford Roland, despite his unavoidably anachronistic re-creation of a 
late eleventh- or early twelfth-century milieu, replete with a local color 
intelligible to his contemporaries, must have been genuinely striving to 
give at the same time the impression of dealing with what was for the 
latter so exceedingly remote—the Carolingian age, nevertheless Messrs. 
Bédier, Jenkins, Boissonnade, and the rest did not profit fully from their 
own admonitions. That is to say, in the opinion of the present writer they 
did not make sufficient use of the geographers of classical antiquity. This 
was probably, in the case of Strabo (64 B.c.—7 B.c.?), because the latter’s 
work was not translated out of Greek until the Renaissance and has been 
deemed by modern authorities to have been largely unknown to medi- 
aeval western Europe until the twelfth century and in the case of Ptol- 


1 Du nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1923). 

2 Cf. Les Légendes épiques, 4 vols. (Paris, 1926-29), m1, passim. 

* La Chanson de Roland. Commentaires (Paris, 1927), p. 59 and passim. 

‘In his edition of the C. de R. (Boston, 1923, revised 1929). 

5 Cf. George H. T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 1938), p. 10; and 
J. K. Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New York, 1925), pp. 10, 
40. Cf. also G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1927-31), 1, 228. 
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emy, well known to the early mediaeval Arabic geographers of Spain and 
elsewhere, because of the possible conviction that the author of the 
Oxford Roland could not have had access to Arabic sources, or in any 
event, have been able to decipher them. Moreover, Ptolemy’s Geography 
was not translated into Latin before the twelfth century.® But if it can be 
shown, for example, that a substantial number of hitherto unsolved’ 
geographical names occurring in the Oxford Roland may be solved with 
some ease with the initial orientation afforded by Strabo (a Greek protégé 
of the Roman emperor Augustus, and the greatest of classical geogra- 
phers), and if such names in their Latin forms never entirely perished inso- 
far as the fact of their preservation in records throughout the so-called 
Dark Ages is concerned, then we cannot legitimately put aside the pos- 
sibility that an educated French poet, in search of antique place names 
susceptible of giving an archaic flavor to the dimly envisaged era of the 
great emperor Charlemagne, might have had and used some opportunity 
—of what specific nature we can only guess—to hear translated or to 
read in some garbled Latin version geographical names current before 
the domination of the Mediterranena area by the Moslems. Beyond these 
surmises one might add that it seems quite likely that our poet may have 
known the Historia naturalis of Pliny the Elder and that he had contacts 
with French-speaking Basques (cf. infra). 

Hence I propose here identifications for the following words, with in- 
itial clues taken from Strabo’s Geography or from Pliny: Durestant (v. 
870), Baldise (3255), Cheriant (3208), Nigrés (3229), and corroborative 
evidence in support of the identification already suggested for Bruise 
(3245). In addition, I shall present, from Arabic and miscellaneous 
sources, identifications for: Cazmarine[s] (956), Sezilie (200), Commibles 
(198), and Valterne (199, 931, 1291); and corroborative evidence for 
Boissonnade’s identification of Noples (198, 1775) as Napal. I shall also 
present some deductions concerning the identity of Cordres (71, 97). 


6 Although he was probably translated out of Greek into Arabic in the eighth century. 
Cf. Kimble, op. cit., p. 47. According to Kimble (p. 75), P. was probably translated out of 
Arabic into Latin late in the twelfth century, although direct translations from the Greek 
into Latin and the modern languages awaited the Renaissance (Wright, op. cit., p. 19). 

7 The Roland studies of R. Fawtier, C. de R., étude historique (Paris, 1933), and J. 
Gydéry, Etude sur la C. de R. (Paris, 1936), and the editions of the poem by A. Hilka (Halle, 
1926), F. Whitehead (London, 1942), and G. Bertoni, editio minor (Florence, 1935); editio 
maior (Florence, 1936) cast no new light on the problems with which I deal. Journal articles 
since the publication of Bédier’s Commentaires have not afforded, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, fresh information on these, declared still unsolved by the great French savant (but 
cf. infra, Note 23).—For a survey of the history of Roland editing, cf. Bédier’s “De 
VEdition princeps de la Chanson de Roland aux éditions les plus récentes,” Rom, Lxt 
(1937), 433-469; Lxiv (1938), 145-244, 489-521. 
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Before presenting this material it seems of great importance to stress 
the fact that the theater of main action of the Roland lies in Basque- 
speaking territory, and that Basque in one or another of its various 
dialects was, and for the most part still is, the native tongue of the Na- 
varrese inhabitants of both slopes of the Pyrenees, including the area of 
the ancient, well trodden route from St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port, through the 
valley of Roncevaux, past Pamplona, and Estella (now castilianized in 
speech), and from that area southwest to the limits of the Basque Prov- 
inces. Naturally, in the Middle Ages most of the Basques in contact 
with the traveling public along the Pyrenean stretch of the “Way of St. 
James” must have been able to speak some French and Spanish for 
business and professional reasons, just as today. It is also a logical as- 
sumption that at least a few of the educated persons attached to religious 
establishments of the area could decipher some Arabic, the official lan- 
guage in the later eleventh century of two-thirds of the Peninsula. Another 
equally valid assumption is that the pronunciation of foreign names by 
such persons, and other Basques as well, would be conditioned somewhat 
by their Basque speech habits, which have not changed materially during 
the last four hundred years, according to all authorities, and were pre- 
sumably much the same in the period here in question.® And lastly, if one 
gives credence to the widely held pilgrim route theory of epic origins, one 
must also admit to a status of importance the traditional and still living 
tongue—Basque—of the region which served, according to this theory, 
as a cradle for the development of the legends utilized by the poet who 
composed the Oxford Roland. 


1. DURESTANT (870) 
Marsile’s nephew, Aélroth, advances to make his boast: 


De tute Espaigne aquiterai les pans, 
Des porz d’Espaigne entresqu’a Durestant.™ 


Durestant has never been definitely identified. It is clearly not sugges- 
tive of Arabic. Obviously it must designate an area or place constituting 


® On Basque phonology, cf. H. Gavel, Grammaire basque, Tome 1 (Bayonne, 1929), Ch. 1 
(Phonétique). See also the references given infra, Note 15, paragraph 1. 

§ All references are to the Oxford MS: La Chanson de Roland, Reproduction phototy pique 
du manuscrit Digby 23, (Paris, SATF, 1933), supplemented by the much clearer repro- 
duction made two years earlier by the same editor (Count A.de la Borde) for the Roxburghe 
Club of London. 

I base the present study on the Oxford manuscript and disregard later versions, as well 
as emended versions of O., because like Bédier, I believe that all possibilities for justifica- 
tion of the readings of this MS, embodying as it admittedly does the oldest version extant 
of the poem, should be exhausted before emending on the basis of later versions. (Of course, 
certain obvious scribal errors have had to be emended by editors.) 
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or representing the southern boundary of Peninsular Christian-held 
territory, just as the Pyrenean passes (porz d’Espaigne) represent the 
opposite or northern boundary. At first glance, its initial syllable sug- 
gests a possible identification with Latin durus, or even with Gallic 
(i.e., Celtic) duros. But Strabo affords another clue: 


At all events it is above the coast this side of the Anas [Guadiana] that Turde- 
tania® lies, and through it flows the Baetis [Guadalquivir] River. And its bound- 
ary is marked on the west and north by the Anas River, on the east by a part of 
Carpetania and by Oretania, and on the south by those of the Bastetanians who 
occupy a narrow stretch of coast between Calpe and Gades and by the sea next 
to that stretch as far as the Anas." 


Thus this area nearly coincides with that later designated by the 
better known Latin name of Beetica; which in turn roughly included most 
of the territory to the south and east of the Christian frontier circa 1065, 
provided we add to it the Moorish kingdom of Toledo, tributary to the 
king of Castile and Leon at the time of the death of Ferdinand I in that 
year." The term, Turdetani, appears even on Renaissance maps,’ and 
had long before come to be involved in the purely fabulous and legendary 
early history of the Peninsula through the name of the king called “Beto 
Turdetano” by Esteban de Garibay: 


Del nombre del rio Bethis, es cosa muy cierta, auer tomado su denominacion la 
fertilissima prouincia de la Andaluzia, que primero se llamé Betica, la qual aun 
antes que Betica, se llamé Turdetania, segun quiere comprobar lo mesmo [sic] 
cognomento deste Rey Beto Turdetano.™ 


This fabulous king was said to be the sixth in descent from the biblical 
Tubal, who ruled over Spain about 1800 B.c., according to Greek legends 
transmitted by Josephus and others." It goes without saying that modern 
historians, in dealing with the pre-Christian and early Christian eras, 
make extensive use of the names Turdetania and Turdetani. 


® Tovpdxravia. Italics are mine. 

10 Strabo, Geography, edited with translation by H. L. Jones, Loeb Classical Library 
(New York, London, 1917-32), in 8 vols. Bk. 111, Ch. 2. 

11 Cf. maps in R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid (Madrid, 1929); cf. also maps ac- 
companying Strabo’s Geography, ed. cit. 

® Cf. the map of Spain by Carolus Clusius (Charles de I’Ecluse) dated 1570, reproduced 
in Monumenta Cartographica, Reproductions of Unique and Rare Maps, edited by F. C. 
Wieder (The Hague, 1925-33), in 5 vols., 1, Pls. 41, 42, 43, 44. 

18 Los xl libros del Compendio historial de los Reyes de Espana (Antwerp, 1571), in 2 vols., 
1, 101. 

4 Cf. A. Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de Espavia (Madrid, 1918-43), in 10 vols., 1, 120, 
and Padre Mariana, Historia general de Espafia..., rev. ed. (Madrid, 1817-22), in 10 
vols., 1, 3, 37. 
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Under the influence of estant (from O.Fr. ester), suggestive in this con- 
nection because of the hypothetical -dura of enigmatic Extremadura 
(L. extrema+ Celtic douros confused with L. durus?), early applied to the 
shifting Christian-Moslem frontier with perhaps some confusion with the 
ultimate etymon of the River Duero (Ptg. Douro) <*Doyro< Doériu (from 
Basque-Iberian?), it does not seem improbable that a late eleventh-cen- 
tury, French-speaking Basque of the kingdom of Navarre might have 
pronounced in some religious establishment of the kingdom, situated on 
the much-trodden road from St. Jean-Pied-de-Port across the Pyrenees, 
a gallicized version of Turdetani as Durestan[t], especially in view of the 
fact that the initial unvoiced stop consonants on the lips of Basques were 
voiced and through dissimilation the d of the second syllable might fall."* 


2. BALDISE (3255) 


E la quarte est de Baldise la lunge .. . 


This verse is of course comprised in the Jaisse enumerating the various 
battalions of Baligant’s army, recruited from all parts of the “pagan” 
world. Here, if anywhere, the author would be forced either to use his 
imagination in unbridled fashion or to draw upon whatever geographical 
erudition was available to him. I derive Baldise from Berenice, an ancient 
city built on a neck of land (éri Aepys), Epideires or Epideres on the west 
shore of the Red Sea near the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. (This Berenice 
is not to be confused with other cities of classical antiquity bearing the 
same name, including another important seaport at the upper end of 


% Concerning Duero, cf. R. Menéndez Pidal’s edition of the Cantar de mio Cid (Madrid, 
1908-11), in 3 vols., m, 148-149 and 111, 632; also W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language 
(London, 1936), p. 39. For early comments on voicing of initial stop consonants in Basque, 
cf. J. B. de Erro y Azpiroz, Alfabeto de la lengua primitiva de Espafta . . . (Madrid, 1806), 
pp. 61, 62, 64; cf. also the modern statement of W. J. Entwistle, op. cit., p. 17: “The 
[Basque] language shows reluctance to use initial voiceless pt k . . . ’’ He goes on to state 
that the corresponding voiced consonants are employed instead. Especially significant 
anent interchange of consonants in general is Entwistle’s statement (p. 18): ‘‘Peculiarly 
Basque are the numerous metatheses of consonants, as bage=gabe..., and the inter- 
change of consonants in accordance with tables of permutation, as m>b in mezpera for 
O. Sp. viespera . . . ’’ For some account of these permutations, cf. Resurreccién M. Azkue, 
Dictionnaire basque-es pagnol-francais (Bilbao, 1905-06), in 2 vols., the discussions under 
each consonant heading. 

Above I have omitted all consideration of the Duresté variants of Durestant—cf. E. 
Langlois, Table des noms propres de toute nature, compris dans les chansons de gestes im- 
primées (Paris, 1904), p. 184; also G. Huet, “Duresté, Dorestadt,” Romania, xi (1912), 
102-104—because I know of no evidence adduced by anyone to the effect that any of the 
poems exhibiting examples of Duresté (jusgu’en Duresté, etc.) is older than the Roland. I 
believe it likely that these variants stem from the Roland, but with loss of the original 
precise meaning of Durestant. 
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the Red Sea.) Pliny the Elder in his Natural History mentions three 
Berenices. His remarks on the third one are pertinent here: “‘et tertiam, 
quae Epi Dires, insignem loco: est enim sita in cervice longe’® procurrente 
ubi fauces Rubri maris VII-D passuum ab Arabia distant.’”!” 

Strabo also mentions this Berenice Epideres,'* as do Ptolemy'® and 
various others; but in the present instance Pliny’s work seems most 
significant as a possible indirect source.” 

As to phonological considerations, the mutation of r to] and vice versa 
is a well known characteristic of Western Spanish dialects, and also— 
more significantly here—of Basque speech.” N > d is likewise an orthodox 
permutation. 

3. CHERIANT (3208) 


Baligant promises his son, contingent upon the latter’s success at 
arms, a gift of land: 


Jo vos donrai un pan de mun pais” 
Des Cheriant entresqu’en Val Marchis. 


Bédier rejected the various hypotheses proposed, including those of 
Jenkins (Kerouan or Kairawan in Tunisia) and of Boissonnade (A/ 
Cheria, the Jordan river). In view, however, of the very plausible identi- 
fication by Boissonnade™ and Jenkins of the word Astrimonies as denot- 
ing the people of Strymonis in Bithynia, Asia Minor; the reinforcement 
of the identification of Bruise (3245), as Prusia (not Prussia), another 
town of Bithynia in classical times (cf. infra; Jenkins gives Prusia in the 


6 Ttalics are mine. 

17 C. Plini Secundi, Naturalis historiae . . . Edidit Carolus Mayhoff (Leipzig, 1892-1909), 
in 6 vols., Lib. v1, Cap. 29, §170. 

18 Op. cit., Bk. xv1, Ch. 4. 

19 Claudii Ptolemaei, Geographiae, Codex Urbinas Graecus 82, in 3 vols. (London and 
Leipzig, 1932), (Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, Vol. xvim1), Lib. vir, Cap. 16, §121. Cf. also 
English trans. by Edward L. Stevenson (New York: N. Y. Public Library, 1932). 

20 Cf. Kimble, op. cit., p. 10. 21 Cf. Entwistle, op. cit., p. 17. 

2 Baligant’s pais, Babilonie, I interpret in the classical sense, not as Cairo. 

33 Op. cit., p. 213 ff. H. Grégoire, in Byzantion, x1x (1939), 265-315, writing in collabo- 
ration with R. de Keyser, develops the thesis that the Baligant episode was written under 
the inspiration of the exploits of Robert de Guiscard and his son Bohemond during the 
pre-Crusade expedition of 1081-85 to the Balkans against Byzantine forces. In this article 
(p. 297), an endeavor is made to identify Cheriant with Charzanes or Arzan, a river flowing 
north of Durazzo. Baldise (cf. supra), G. links with Pali, a cape of the Balkan region. He 
elaborates his arguments still further in Bull. de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales 
..« [de Acad. royale de Belgique}, 5* série, xxv (1939), 211-273, presenting identifications 
of various Roland place names. He claims also that Baligant stands for George Paleologus 
and Charlemagne for Robert Guiscard! The linguistic and other evidence for all this seems 
insufficient, though of course the invoking of the names of the two famous Normans is 
scarcely a novelty. 24 Tbid., p. 187. 
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glossary of his edition, but offers Brutia, in Mysia, Asia Minor, in his 
footnote to the word); because of the obvious identification of Capadoce 
as Cappadocia, in Asia Minor,—not to mention various controversial 
terms that one or another scholar has associated with localities of the 
Near East—; and finally, because such an identification as I propose here 
for Cheriant enables us to interpret Babilonie (2614), in its classical sense, 
such as it would have for a poet invoking the classical source material 
already postulated, it would appear highly plausible to derive this word 
Cheriant, as a mot savant, from Caria, the old area in the extreme south- 
west of Asia Minor, and to assume the suffix -am/, as Jenkins did for Al 
Cheria. 

The Carians are mentioned by Pliny the Elder,® by Isidore of Se- 
ville,“ and by Strabo.*’ As for Val Marchis, it might be tentatively identi- 
fied as the valley of the river Marsyas, one of several branches of the 
Maeander (Menderes Chai). Herodotus (a native of Caria) refers to a 
transverse range which forms the western boundary of the Valley of the 
Marsyas.”® Modern authorities have identified this river with the Tschina 
(Tschina Chi or Tschinatschai).? 


4. NIGRES (3229) 


Most Roland commentators agree that this word designates some 
black-skinned African tribe, but beyond this opinions vary. Bédier re- 
jects all identifications. But Strabo mentions the Nigritae (Nvypires) or 
Nigretes,*° as does Ptolemy." The latter locates them on the Niger river. 
The consensus to be derived from the statements of classical commenta- 
tors is that the Nigritae, in the view of the ancients, were a tribe living 
adjacent to the west Ethiopians. Especially interesting as a probable 
direct or indirect source for the word is Pliny’s statement: ‘“‘Super eos 
Aethiopum gentes, Nigritae, a qué dictum est flumine.”’™ 

Now of course the Niger river is far from Ethiopia, and it is obvious 
that the cartographical notions of interior Africa entertained by Pliny 
were often extremely vague;* but the point is that Pliny does mention 


% Op. cit., Lib. v, Cap. 29; Lib. v1, Cap. 34. 

26 Etymologiae, Lib. x1v, 38; in Opera omnia (Rome, 1797-1803), in 7 vols., rv, 172. 

27 Op. cit., Lib. x1v, Cap. 2, §28; ibid., Cap. 3, §3. 

28 Herodotus, with an English Translation by A. D. Godley, Loeb Classical Library (London 
and New York, 1921-24), Bk. v, Ch. 118. 

29 Cf. Henry Kiepert, Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, 11th ed. (Boston, n.d.), Map v, 
Fi, and p. 15. 

* Bk. m, Ch. 5, 33; xvi, 4, 37; xvu, 3, 7. For Gr. «>Lat. e, cf. C. H. Grandgent, An 
Introduction to Vulgar Latin (New York, 1907), §184. 

3. Bk. rv, Ch. 6, p. 16. 2 Lib. v, Cap. 8. 

3 Cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 40. 
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the Nigritae in addition to the Nigroe invoked by Jenkins, and that the 
former word if stressed on the second syllable (cf. Greek word), and 
granted the looseness of spelling characteristic of geographical mots 
savants subjected to much mediaeval manhandling by scribes and poets, 
might yield Nigrés instead of Negreiz.* Since the verse is already defec- 
tive in O, the verb might also be suppressed. 


5. BRUISE (3245) 


Jenkins, in the glossary of his second edition of the Roland, gives Pru- 
sia in Bithynia as the possible source of Bruise, but seemingly changes 
his preference to Brutia in Mysia in his footnote.* This Brutia he 
equates with Broussa (Prusa) in Asiatic Turkey, suggested by Lieb- 
recht® and by L. Gautier, as well as others. The Prusa in question is 
located in Bithynia by these gentlemen; apparently they all have the 
same town in mind. But Pliny spells it ““Prusia*””’, and his work was ac- 
cessible to writers of the period of the Oxford Roland. Boissonnade’s con- 
stant striving to relate our poet’s geographical knowledge of the Near 
East solely to the First Crusade to the Holy Land and its consequences, 
seems here to have led him astray in his rejection of Prusia.** 


For Spanish geographical terms, with the exception of Durestant, dis- 
cussed above, the author seems to have made an effort to set up a con- 
temporary geographical pattern, most readily intelligible to his hearers, 
and therefore largely drawn from Arabic and miscellaneous mediaeval 
sources, though not necessarily directly. 


1. CAZMARINE (956) 


Curant i vint Margariz de Sibilie 
Cil tient la tere entrequ’as Cazmarine[s]. 


Sibilie (but not Sezilie, v. 200, though often emended to Sevilie) is ac- 
cepted as Seville by Bédier, by Jenkins (provisionally) and by most of 
the earlier commentators of the Roland as well as those modern ones who 
have followed closely in their footsteps. Boissonnade prefers a certain 
castrum Situli near Barbastro*® for both Sezilie and Sibilie! Naturally, 
the identity of Sibilie is of great importance here in identifying Caz- 
marine, concerning whose identity there is no agreement among schol- 
ars; although various persons, including Bédier and Jenkins, have half- 
heartedly suggested Camarifias in western Galicia near Santiago, despite 


* For Anglo-Norman spelling of ei as e, cf. Bédier, Commentaires, p. 257. 
% P, 227. % ZRPh, iv, 372 37 Op. cit., Lib. v, Cap. 32. 
38 Op. cit., p. 198. 39 Tbid., p. 98. 
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the fact that the area would not have suggested a pagan-occupied region 
to the poet’s contemporaries. On the other hand, Boissonnade hesitates 
between a no longer existent Camerinas near Huesca and a Camerén not 
far distant therefrom. 

My own proposal is to identify Casmarine with the Portuguese town of 
Castro Marim, which is located near the coast not far from the mouth 
of the Guadiana river some ninety miles west of Seville. F. de Almeida, 
the Portuguese historian, believes that the pre-Roman town of Baesuris 
probably occupied originally the site of Castro Marim. He states that in 
1307, Castro Marim was constituted a seat of the Knights Templar and 
was known as a “‘castelo forte do reino de Algarbe.’’*° Marim is defined by 
the distinguished Portuguese lexicographer, Candido de Figueiredo, as 
an “antigo pésto militar e civil entre os Moiros [= Mouros].’ It does not 
otherwise exist in Portuguese; but from the fact that the word marin 
exists in modern Egyptian Arabic (with the meaning, ‘‘elastic, flex- 
ible’’"*) it would seem a fair supposition that the name of the fortified 
town (a strategic or flexible outpost?) was applied to it by the Moors. 
This supposition is considerably strengthened by the fact that not only 
the so-called Small Idrisi map, dating from 1192, but also the famous 
twelfth-century Arabic geographer and map maker’s Geography proper, 
prepared nearly a half-century earlier in all probability, designates the 
place in question as a/ marin.“ Caz would appear to derive from mediaeval 
Arabic kasr, ‘castle or fortified place’,“* rather than from Portuguese and 
Spanish castro. Thus in view of its Arabic name, the place must have 
existed as a fortified town or stronghold before the Portuguese wrested 
the Algarve region from the Moors during the reign of Alfonso I (1139- 
85). The spelling marine, rather than marim or marin, was probably due 
to Navarrese or French interpretation of caz<kasr as cas (unstressed, 
proclitic form of casa) and of the original Arabic marin as meaning 
“maritime.” 

2. SEZILIE (200) 

Nearly all editors of the Roland, with the notable exception of Bédier, 

have emended Sezilie to Sebilie, equating it with the Sibilie of v. 995 (cf. 


Historia de Portugal (Coimbra, 1922-28), in 5 vols., 1, 40, 247. 

*t Novo diccionario da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon, 1925-26), in 2 vols 

"= Cf. S. Spiro Bey, An English Arabic Vocabulary . . . of Egypt (Cairo, 1929). 

® Cf. Mappae arabicae, edited by Konrad Miller (Stuttgart, 1926-31), in 5 vols., Bd. 1, 
Heft 3. 

% Jbid., 11, 117; the designation reads: “‘al marin, hisn al kasr,” identified by the editor 
as Castro Marin. Idrisi (Al Edrisi) died in 1164. 

For kasr (qasr), cf. Miller, op. cit., Bd. 1, Heft 1, 40; also Dozy and Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espanols et portuguais dérivés de l’arabe (Paris, 1869), and A. Steiger, 
Contribucion a la fonética del hispano-érabe (Madrid, 1922), p. 168. 
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supra) and denying the existence of a Spanish town bearing a name suit- 
able as the etymon of Sezilie. However, in the thirteenth-century Primera 
Crénica general de Espana, compiled under the aegis of Alfonso the 
Learned of Castile and carefully edited in modern times, from the various 
manuscripts, by the distinguished Spanish scholar, R. Menéndez Pidal, 
one reads that during the reign of Ordofio II of Leon (914-924), the king 


...sac6 su huesta muy grant et fuesse de cabo para tierra de moros. Et dessa 
vez maté muchas yentes dellos, et fizo grand astragamiento en una tierra que 
dizien Citilia; et hermola toda, et priso y muchos castiellos por fuerga, et der- 
ribolos.* 


Ti(j) isa common mediaeval Latin spelling for the O.Span. pronuncia- 
tion of ¢ (¢s).47 Thus the scribe may have extended the practice here, 
using ¢ before tonic i. This passage was presumably taken from the 
Chronicon of Sampiro, tenth-century bishop of Astorga. In this latter 
work, published in an uncritical eighteenth-century edition by Padre 
Florez, the word Sintilia is used at the point in question.** But Menéndez 
Pidal, though of course aware of the origin of the passage we cite from the 
P.C.G., printed Citilia, and moreover. lists the following variant readings 
from other manuscripts: Cecilia (three mss.), Cezilla (one ms.). However, 
it is by no means certain that this place is the same as the Santa Cecilia 
near Jaca, which merits detailed consideration. The uncertainty proceeds 
from the fact that on the expedition in question Ordofio II is represented 
in Sampiro’s Chronicon and in the P.C.G. as having proceeded as far 
south as within a day’s marching distance from Cordova on this expedi- 
tion. Would he have first turned aside into Navarrese territory, and was 
the vicinity of Jaca out of Christian hands at the time? It is highly 
doubtful. Nevertheless, the passage is worth citing in order to show the 
use of such a name in the early Spanish Middle Ages, since Idrisi does not 
mention it. And in any event, towns named Santa Cecilia abound in 
Spain in more modern times, as an examination of any Spanish geograph- 
ical dictionary will reveal. An important clue to the possible identity and 
location of the place we seek is to be found in Carolus Clusius’s sixteenth- 
century map of Spain, already mentioned.*® This topographical map 
shows clearly the contours of the Pyrenean foothills and valleys. On the 
Aragon river, about ten miles due west of Jaca, is to be found a town 
labelled on the map as S. Cecilia. It should be recalled that the valley 
of the Aragon constituted the original nucleus of the kingdom of Aragon, 


Italics are mine. # NBAE, v (Madrid, 1906), p. 386. 

47 Cf. Caragotia for Caragoca, as quoted by Padre Florez, Espavia sagrada (Madrid, 
1754-79), in 51 vols. xxi, 142. 

48 Tbid., xiv, 449. 49 Cf. supra, Note 12. 
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being a gift or grant from Sancho the Great of Navarre to his son, Ramiro 
at the death of the father in 1035.°° The grant is deemed to have extended 
as far south as the Gallego river, and much of the area was a battleground 
during Ramiro’s reign. It is clear that the line of fortifications along the 
Aragon, which blocked entrance to the transverse valleys leading to the 
higher mountainous country, would have been essential in such warfare, 
both fratricidal and against the Moors. Thus Santa Cecilia, whose date 
of founding is not on record—it is now called “‘Santa Cilia,” a well known 
abbreviated form of “‘Cecilia’”—by virtue of these considerations and the 
implications of the descriptions given of it, and above all because it al- 
ready existed as a monastery settlement in 1076, may well have existed 
in the time of the composition of the Oxford Roland and have been the 
etymon of Sezilie. Positive proof is, I realize, still lacking, but I believe 
that the material presented suffices to show the strong probability that 
a Cecilia® was the etymon of our French place name, and that therefore 
there is no justification for emending it to mean “‘Seville.”’ 


3. COMMIBLES (198) 


Various editors, faute de mieux, have reluctantly accepted Coimbra, 
Portugal as Commibles, although this outrages one’s increasingly clear 
conception of the relatively limited scene of the poem’s main action, i.e., 
the Pyrenees country and the region immediately south, especially that 
of Navarra and Northern Aragon. Bédier very properly rejected all 
conjectures. Boissonnade’s proposal to emend the word to Monubles,™ 
name of a town near Tudela, is of course to be put aside if the reading of 
the Oxford manuscript can be justified. I propose Colibre (modern French 
Collioure), now in French territory a few miles north of the frontier, but 
in the earlier Middle Ages within the County of Barcelona. It is located 
on the Mediterranean. In the earlier mediaeval period it was the site of a 
fortified place or castle, and in pre-Christian times it was called J/liberis 
(Cauco-illiberis > Colibre > Colliure > Collioure). As is well known, Cata- 
lonia or the Spanish March, between 852, when Barcelona fell to the 
Moors, and 1002, date of the final expulsion of the Moors from the whole 
county, was intermittently a battleground for strife between various 
Christian factions, and between Christians and Moors. In the Primera 


5° Cf. Ballesteros, of. cit., u, 315, 318. 5! Tbid., p. 318. 

® P, Madoz, Diccionario geogréfico-estadistico-histérico de Espatia (Madrid, 1849), v-v1 
(bound together with continuous pagination), 401. Cf. also the Spanish encyclopaedias. 
Sta. Cilia is on the highway to Tiermas (cf. infra). For the existence of S. C. in 1076, cf. 
Coleccién de documentos para la historia de Aragon, in 12 vols. (Saragossa, n.d.), 1x, 103. 

5 It is weil known that the historical Charlemagne wrested Santa Cecilia de Monserrat 
(near Barcelona) from the Moors in 797. 

“ Op, cit., pp. 121, 122. 8 A. Dauzat, Les Noms de lieux (Paris, 1926), p. 58. 
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crénica general, one finds an account of the attack by Bamba, Visigothic 
king of Spain (680-687) against the region, including “‘un castiello que 
yaze en el mont Pireneo, que a nombre Colibre, e a en aquel castiello buen 
puerto de mar ...e en esta mar se acaba el mont Pireneo.”** Thus is 
illustrated the poet’s dictum concerning the “high land’’: “Tresqu’en la 
mer conquist la terre altaigne”’ (v. 3). Garibay (sixteenth-century writer) 
still refers to this place as Colibre: “‘El cabo de Creus que es en el princi- 
pado de Catalufia entre Colibre y Rosas.’’” 

Against the possible stricture that the Moors were never in possession 
of Colibre for a long period and that after 1002 they were permanently 
barred from the area, together with the other objection that the place is 
somewhat remote from the Navarro-Aragonese area of principal action, 
it may be argued that it would be a logical point of attack by an army 
unit planning to cross the Pyrenees in a southwesterly direction, ulti- 
mately via Urgel, the Segre valley and Balaguer (accepted generally for 
Balaguet [63] and Balaguez [894]). 

From the linguistic point of view, Colibre could yield Com[mlible[s]. 
The original //, clearly seems to have been treated as a single / by Span- 
iards.** The successive stages of change might then be as follows: /... 
r>l...l>m...1, the first stage by assimilation and the second by 
dissimilation.®® 


4. VALTERNE (199, 931, 1291) 


Roland boasts of having taken Valterne for the emperor (199); and 
yet we are told later on, anent Escremiz de Valterne (931-932; E. is men- 
tioned again in 1291): 


Sarrazins est si est soe la terre; (932) 


If we continue to make the increasingly well-founded assumption that 
the poet is not excessively absentminded or ignorant concerning geog- 
raphy, we can here justify that assumption by deriving the Valterne of 
v. 199 from Spanish [Val] Terma(s), then identifying this place with the 
Tiermas located in the valley of the Aragon slightly east of Sangiiesa and 
west of Santa Cecilia and Jaca, on the road extending from Somport 
southward, then west through these places to Puente de la Reina. Accord- 


® Ed. cit., p. 287a. 57 Op. cit., 1, 60. 

58 Menéndez Pidal spells it Coliure (Catalan fashion, but with only one J) in his La 
Espana del Cid, map of Spain in 1065 a.p., opposite p. 170. 

5° For these types of changes, cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramédtica historica espatiola 
(Madrid, 1941), §§65, 66 passim. Professor Leo Spitzer, who had the kindness to examine a 
manuscript of this article, suggests in a communication that the stages of change might 
better be represented: Colibre>Colimbre (cf. giblet, jimbelotte, m developed before labial) 
>Comible (metathesis). 
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ing to Madoz® and all modern works of general reference, the place was 
fortified in the Middle Ages, possesses many ruins, was occupied and 
populated by the Aragonese in 1201, and—what is most important 
possesses famous thermal springs for bathing (¢ermas). Lastly, still in 
vindication of the poet, we may recall that such /ermas abound in the 
highland regions of Spain (vide any travel guidebook); hence it appears 
safe to assume that the designation ‘‘Valtermas”’ might have been applied 
to dozens of mountain valleys during the period in question, and that 
therefore the pagan Escremiz did not by any means have to be native and 
overlord of the place taken by Roland. Boissonnade rejected this place 
in favor of Valtierra near Tudela," but ¢ierra’s development into ferne 
seems phonologically impossible even with intermediate Arabic garbling. 
Terma(s), on the other hand, could easily yield ¢erne: rm >rn under in- 
fluence of analogy and of initial dental.” But tierra would presumably be 
at once identified with O.Fr. tere, with the usual shift of rr >r. 


5. NOPLES (198, 1775) 


Boissonnade has sought to identify this place with Napal or Nabal, 
originally a fortress, situated in the diocese of Barbastro, but he has of- 
fered no linguistic proof to account for the shift in accent.® Perhaps for 
this reason there has not been general acceptance of his proposal. Here- 
with I submit some linguistic evidence: 

It has never been questioned that Napal or Nabal (both forms are 
found) was thus called during its occupation by the Moors. But did it 
come from the common classical place name, Neapolis, of Greek origin 
and later taken over by the Romans, which would have yielded—-and 
sometimes did—Noples* and Naples without too much difficulty? The 


6° Op. cit., under name in question. 51 Op. cit., p. 106. 

6. Sainéan (in Les Sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise. Recherches complémen- 
taires (Paris, 1925-30], in 3 vols., 11, 438), though contending that most geographical place 
names ending in -erne that are to be found in the Roland and various other O.Fr. works are 
“fonciérement imaginaires,” does aid me to prove the present thesis by indicating as the 
point of departure for such place names the well known example of Salerno> Salerne, 
whence Palermo> Palerne, and—I reject this—Boissonnade’s V altierra > Valterne. I point 
out that Palerne occurs on Idrisi’s map of Italy as balarm (ed. cited, Bd. 1, Heft 2, p. 118). 
Since it isin the Roland (v. 2923), we may assume the development: Arab. balarm > Basque 
Balarn or Balern (non-Cl. Lat. m final>m in Basque and Span.; cf. H. Gavel, Grammaire 
basque (Bayonne, 1929], p. 39 and Menéndez Pidal, Afanual, §63)>O.F. Palerne (with 
partial correction through learned influence). Palerne may have in turn influenced the other 
-erne place names of the Roland in such minor ways, but Sainéan has not proven that these 
are imaginary. Especially has he neglected Basque influence here. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 116-118. 

* Under the later Roman empire, a Hellenistic vogue produced ultimately the applica- 
tion in French of the ending -noples (<Gr. neapolis, “new town,” with o under influence of 
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answer is available: Idrisi lists Naples, Italy (Italian, Napoli)—which is 
definitely from Neapolis—as Nabal!® And this is not all: we find this 
Italian city listed as Napal in the Primera crénica general.® Boissonade 
is therefore probably right. 


6. SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CORDRES (71, 97) 


In the light of all the evidence, which ever increasingly tends to show 
that the author of the Oxford Roland was not using geographical terms 
at random, it would appear impossible for anyone to continue to insist 
that the Cordres of the poem refers to the famous city of southern Spain. 
It must have been north of Saragossa, the ultimate military objective of 
the poem. Since Cordes (Haute-Loire) and Cordes (Tarn) are identified 
with Cordova by Dauzat,® there seems to be no serious linguistic obstacle 
to the acceptance of Boissonade’s Cortes,®* important in its own right dur- 
ing the mediaeval period of French crusades into Spain. 

EpwIn B. PLAce 
Northwestern University 





o of Gallic novios, Latin novem [cf. Dauzat, op. cit., pp. 32, 93], and perhaps of Gr. neo-) to 
various names of persons, thus creating new place names, viz. Grenoble <Gratiano polis 
Cf. also Constantinople. 

% Fd. cit., Bd. 1, Heft 2, p. 117. 

% Fd. cit., p. 296a. 

87 Op. cit., p. 38, and La Toponymie francaise (Paris, 1939), pp. 20, 187. 

88 Boissonnade, op. cit., pp. 127-129. 
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LII 
CONALL CORC AND THE CORCO LUIGDE 
I 


N 1941 I published and translated in this periodical’ an early Irish 

text which I called “The Exile of Conall Corc’’ because owing to a 
defective beginning the title had not been preserved. In the introduction 
to the text I listed among the sources dealing with Conall Corc,® who as 
an early and semi-historical king of Munster supposedly reigned about 
400 A.D., an account of him which the editor Kuno Meyer entitled 
“Conall Corc, and the Corco Luigde’’ since, being an extract from a 
larger work,‘ it lacked a separate heading of its own. Various reasons now 
prompt me to attempt a translation of it. One of them naturally is the 
intrinsic interest of the subject matter, for Conall Corc, who is a vivid 
and picturesque member of ‘‘The Royal Cycle” of ancient Ireland, had a 
varied career which deserves to be better known than it actually is. 
Another reason is that several scholars, especially in recent years, have 
urged me to make an English rendering so that those who are not familiar 
with the Irish language at least may have access to the legendary as well 
as folkloristic elements that are implicit in “Conall Corc and the Corco 
Luigde.” And the third reason is that more than a decade ago having 
received the aid of the late Professor Thurneysen in the elucidation of 
some of the difficult passages, an aid which I here gratefully acknowledge, 
I feel that the present translation, now that he is dead, will preserve at 
least to some extent his interpretation of the text.5 

Yet despite his aid, my translation must remain a tentative one. It 
must remain tentative because much of the material is presented in an 
excessively brief manner, a brevity which is aggravated by the often 
somewhat disjointed, allusive method of indicating the facts, so that 
unless one possesses a complete and minute command of the background, 
one finds it hard at times to comprehend the connection between differ- 
ent events. It also must remain tentative on account of the inherent diffi- 
culty of the text itself from a }* ~uistic point of view, for it contains a 


v1, 937-950. 

? Being unfamiliar at the time that I drew up the foregoing list of sources with the un- 
published account of his conception in The Book of Lecan, I now print it along with a 
translation in the appendix to the present article. 

3 Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 1 (1910), 57-63. 

‘It forms part of “The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories,” ed. K. Meyer, Z.C.P., 
vit (1912), 315, n. 1. 

5 It is regrettable that Professor Thurneysen did not have an opportunity to review the 
final version of my translation. If he had had this opportunity, he might have wished to 
modify it in certain respects. 
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number of words the meanings of which either are unknown or are stil! 
open to question. And finally it must remain tentative because in their 
transcriptions the scribes, who do not seem to have understood always 
what they were copying, introduced a series of corruptions; and these 
corruptions, in turn, not only were perpetuated by the next scribe but 
others were introduced by him. Such corruptions are particularly in evi- 
dence among the place names. Many of these place names, to be sure, are 
recorded in Father Edmund Hogan’s invaluable Onomasticon Goedelicum, 
to which general reference is made here in order to avoid the continual 
repetition of this work in the footnotes; some, however, are not recorded 
therein. But among the apparently unrecorded places names it can be 
established definitely that several of them are merely corrupt forms and 
that the correct forms occur in the Onamasticon Goedelicum. In all likeli- 
hood, therefore, as the topography of ancient Ireland is studied more 
carefully, similar instances of scribal corruptions in the place names 
doubtless will come to light. 

Owing to the tentative nature of the translation, I have made every 
effort to keep it as literal as possible so that scholars will be provided with 
at least a close and faithful rendition insofar as it was possible to do so. 
Such a literal translation also serves to reproduce the stylistic quality of 
the original with its abrupt staccato effect, an effect which is achieved 
principally by the use of short, simple declarative sentences and by the 
almost complete lack of grammatical subordination. With this purpose 
in view, I generally have kept the monotonous series of main clauses 
usually co-ordinated by the conjunction “and.” Yet in one respect I have 
purposely introduced a departure in principle: Characteristic of Irish 
narrative style is the continuous shift in tenses from present to past and 
vice versa not only in the larger units of the whole but even in the indi- 
vidual sentences themselves. This disconcerting change in tenses I have 
obviated by the consistent employment of the past tense throughout the 
translation except , of course, where the sense of the passage required the 
use of the present tense. In like manner. I have normalized the inconsist- 
ent spellings of proper nouns, which sometimes vary in their orthography 
even from line to line, so as not to confuse the reader who, otherwise, 
might believe that a new character had been introduced. 

When one examines critically the content or subject matter of this 
translated text, one is forced to conclude that the author of “Conall 
Corc and the Corco Luigde” worked with genealogical tracts, especially 
in the middle of his account where he gives several lists of genealogies. 
Yet he does not seem to have followed these lists faithfully upon every 
occasion, for in one instance at least he skips a whole generation.® Nor 


6 See note 137 of the translation, 
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does he hesitate to expand them by introducing extraneous material. 
Such expansions are to be expected. The extent to which, however, he 
derived the material for his expansions from historical writings, such as 
the annals, cannot be established definitely until all the voluminous 
genealogical tracts and all the historical documents have been edited. 
Only then will it be possible to determine his precise indebtedness in each 
case. Whether his sources were in Irish or in Latin also requires investi- 
gation, although there can be little doubt that they were in both lang- 
uages. One of them, at all events, was in Latin as is evident from the 
unusual number of Latin words and phrases that appear throughout his 
work. 

The presence or absence of Latin in an Irish text is one of the tests 
which affords a clue as to its approximate date of composition, for, in 
general, it may be said that the more Latin it contains the older it is. In 
this respect, therefore, ‘‘Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde’’ must be of 
considerable antiquity. As might be expected, another test is its style. If 
it is characterized by a turgid, bombastic style which employs many 
synonymous nouns and alliterating adjectives, its date of composition is 
usually late; if, on the other hand, like the present text it is characterized 
by a simple, concise style without any rhetorical embellishment, its date 
of composition is usually early. A third test concerns the date of the MS 
or of the MSS in which a specific text is preserved because thereby it is at 
least possible to arrive at a ferminus ad quem. In regard to “Conall Corc 
and the Corco Luidge,” it survives in only one MS, Laud 610 of the 
Bodleian Library, a MS which was compiled about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In consequence of this fact, “Conall Core and the 
Corco Luigde” must have been in existence not later than 1453 a.p. 
when apparently Laud 610 was written.” A fourth test has to do with 
such datable references or allusions as may occur. Although ‘Conall 
Core and the Corco Luigde” is replete with the names of persons who 
presumably are historical figures, yet so little at present is known about 
the early history of Ireland, particularly about the period from 400 a.p. 
to 700 a.p. in which the main events of this text fall, that in the vast 
majority of cases it is impossible to say just exactly when these persons 
actually lived. In those cases, however, where one can fix a fairly accu- 
rate date, as, for example, in the case of Ci-Cen-MAthair, it would seem 
that none of them survived the seventh century. Hence, on the basic of 
the available historical evidence nothing prevents the assumption that 
“Conall Core and the Corco Luigde” could not have been composed 
about 700 a.p. and possibly even a decade or two sooner. 


7 Compare R. Thurneysen, “Zu Cormacs Glossar,” Festschrift Ernst Windisch (Leipzig, 
1914), p. 9. 
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More important than any of the other tests, however, is the fifth test 
which is linguistic in nature because by means of it a comparatively high 
degree of accuracy concerning the date of composition of a given text 
can be obtained. If, therefore, one examines this particular text from the 
viewpoint of its language, there can be no doubt that it belongs to 
the Old Irish period. To be sure, its orthography at times has been mod- 
ernized, and an occasional neologism® has been introduced. These chang- 
es, nevertheless, may be ascribed without hesitation to the copyist or to 
the copyists; indeed, they are found in every Irish document which is 
transmitted at a later date. Some of the linguistic forms which point to 
the fact that this text was not composed much after 1000 a.p., if not ear- 
lier, are here subjoined: 

1. Preservation of final unstressed -u: Maniu (60, 7); suidiu (60, 28); 
horbu (62, 24), etc.® 

2. Retention of the termination in -o in the gen. sg. of i- and u-stems: 
flatho (59, 15) ; Maugo (60, 11).'° 

3. Employment of final -th for -d(h): im-theigeth (57, 13); bruinnith 
(57, 16); cuingith (58, 1), etc. ™ 

4. Survival of the neuter gender; a /la n-aill (57, 18); a n-ogum (58, 
13); rige n-Eirenn (59, 16), etc." 

5. Consistent use of infixed and affixed pronouns along with the com- 
plete absence of independent objective pronouns: nod-n-alt (57, 12); 
inda - aiccither (57, 19); gontit (58, 2); crecsus (58, 22), etc." 

6. Careful distinction between deuterotonic and prototonic verbs as 
well as between absolute and conjunct verbal endings: do- bert (58, 23) 
beside co-tubert (58, 16); birt (57, 30); legsit (59, 11), etc. 

7. Conservation of the deponential conjugation: inda-aiccither (57, 
19) ;!6 for aithmenastar (58, 28); do-corastar (60, 4), etc.” 


8 For example, mogaid (59, 16) in Old Irish would be a u-stem. 

* Cf. T. O Maille, “Miscellanea,” Eriu, x (1926-28), 110, 111. 

” Cf. T. O Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster (Manchester, 1910), pp. 62-68. 

"Cf. O Maille, op. cit., pp. 114-116. Since according to O Maille final -th changes to 
-d(h) in the eighth century, the presence of numerous instances of -th in “Conall Corc and 
the Corco Luigde” argues for an early date of composition. 

1 Note, however, righe Chaissil (60, 15) where righe is feminine. 

3 Cf. O Mille, op. cit., p. 124. 

™ According to O Mille, op cit., p. 180, the first example of the independent objective 
pronoun in the “Annals of Ulster’ is recorded in 1099 a.p. 

% In Saltair Na Rann, which was written in 987 a.p., this distinction is no longer care- 
fully maintained; cf. O Maille, op. cit., p. 174. 

16 Noteworthy is inid-chuimser (57, 19) for which one expects inid-chumis, the pres. 
subj. 2nd sg. of con-ic. Is the deponent inflection due to the influence of the preceding 
inda : aiccither, or is it possible that con-ic once possessed a deponential present subjunc- 
tive? At all events, it always had a deponential preterite. 
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The foregoing linguistic characteristics afford sufficient grounds for 
believing that “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde” is an Old Irish text 
and that, in consequence, the terminus ad quem cannot be much after 
1000 a.p. Such being the case, what now is the terminus a quo? Notwith- 
standing the comparatively late date of transmission, this text, neverthe- 
less, has retained a number of archaisms which force one to conclude that 
the terminus a quo antedates the terminus ad quem by several centuries. 
These archaisms pointing to a very early period of composition may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Final unstressed -o in the decades of the numerals: tricho (60, 27).'* 

2. Medial -nd- for -nn- in inna, “‘in his (her, etc.)’’: inda (59, 31).)® 

3. Pretonic di-, not do-, in verbal compounds: di-lega (58, 13); 
di: foch{t}rathar (58, 14); di- gensat (60, 13), etc.° 

4. Pronominal infixed -de for -da as well as -e for -a: conde: tapert 
(60, 24); are-toing (59, 4, 5, 6).78 
Relative are- for ara: : are-labrathar (63, 15).” 

. Preposition do for di- with the possessive pronoun a: doa (58, 9).* 
Unstressed e for a: slogeth (60, 10). 
Stressed 6 or 6a for tia: tétha (62, 24); oatha (61, 4). 

9. Pretonic éo- for do- in verbal compounds: éo- bert (57, 6); to-fuasil- 
cea (57, 19); to-n-demi (59, 13), etc. 

Among these archaic features*’ the last three are especially significant 


MOM 


ad 





17 John Strachan, “Contributions to the History of the Deponent Verb in Irish,” 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1891-94, p. 558, observes: “Judging simply from 
probabilities, I should hesitate to place any tale in which the deponent inflection is well 
preserved later, at the latest, than about the middle of the ninth century, but that as yet 
is only a subjective opinion.” 

18 For other instances of tricho, see D. A. Binchy, Crith Gablach (Dublin, 1941), p. xvi. 

19 Compare R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen (Heidelberg, 1909), 1, 473, and 
my forthcoming article in Language. 

20 In the Old Irish Glosses, pretonic di- and do- generally are written do-, but the prep. 
di is distinguished in most cases from the prep. do. This distinction also prevails in “Conall 
Corc and the Corco Luigde.” 

21 See K. Meyer, “‘Miscellanea Hibernica,”’ University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, 11 (1916), No. 4, p. 51. 

22 Tbid., p. 51. 23 See Thurneysen, op. cit., 1, 482 C. 

24 Parallel to slogeth is toceth on the basis of which Professor Osborn Bergin, ‘Varia I,” 
Eriu, x11 (1938), 215, assumes the existence of a seventh-century toreth for torad. 

25 Purposely omitted are Lochrae (58, 17; 62, 20), slogeth (60, 10) and slog (61, 5) because 
before gutturals 6 was not diphthongized consistently even after the Old Irish period; cf. 
T. O Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster (Manchester, 1910), p. 76. 

8 See O Mille, of. cit., pp. 116, 117. 

27 Perhaps mention also should be made of the archaic name Luigthech, gen. Luigthig 
(57, 4, 5, 17, 24) for later Lugaid, gen. Luigdech; cf. O. Bergin, “Varia I,” Eriu, xi (1938), 
232, 233. 
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in determining the date of composition, for each one of them occurs in the 
glosses which were written by the prima manus of the Wiirzburg codex,”* 
but not in the glosses which were written approximately fifty years later 
by the two chief glossators. Since it has been established that the first 
glossator made his entries in the MS about 700 a.p., if indeed not some- 
what earlier,?® the linguistic evidence cited above indicates that the 
author of “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde” was probably a contempo- 
rary of his, that in any event he did not outlive him by a lengthy span of 
time. In consequence, one may say without hesitation that this text 
definitely was composed before 750 a.p., that it probably was composed 
about 700 a.p., and that it even may have been composed as early as the 
last decades of the seventh century.*° 


II 


Fedelm the witch, daughter of Moethaire of Corco Che, [was] the foster 
mother of Conall Corc mac Luigthig. On the night that.Corc was born, 
the witch spent the night! in the house of king Luigthech. His mother 
[was] Bolce? Ban-bretnach of the Britons. She [was] a female satirist. On 
the king she put an irrefusable request*® that she should sleep‘ with him. 
In consequenc,’ Corc mac Luigthig was conceived. The name of his foster 
mother, however, [was] Laer Derg.* Hence’ was [said] Corc mac Lére, and 
[hence, too,] the Hui maic Lére® are [so] called. The witch spent the night 
at the king’s levy(?)® in Femen where is!® Fertai Chonaill. When his 


28 See R. Thurneysen, “Das Alter der Wiirzburger Glossen,’”’ ZCP, m1 (1901), 48, 49. 

29 Cf. Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 51. 

3© See K. Meyer, “Zur Metrik von Saltair na Rann,” Sitzungsb. der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. 
der Wissensch., 1918, p. 874 and n. 2. In this article Meyer lists without further discussion 
several of the archaic features in “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde”’ as evidence for his 
statement that the text “dem 8. Jahrhundert angehért.” 

1 Fiu may be a mistake for but, “‘was’’; yet, a few lines later fiu occurs again. 

2 In other texts her name is given as Bolc, Bolca or Bolcobar (see Appendix); cf. T. F. 
O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology (Dublin, 1946), p. 49, n. 3. 

3 The request was irrefusable because if the king refused she would satirize him so that 
he would lose thereby his honor. 

‘ Lit.: “concerning sleeping.” § Lit.: “It is of it.” 

® Laer Derg, “Red Mare,” was the nickname of Fedelm. 

7 See note 5. 8 Lit.: “the descendants of the mare’s son.” 

* The Irish kings often made expeditions to levy taxes. Apparently one of the words for 
the exaction of tribute is indrud, of which indraide seems to be a by-form, so that occin- 
draide should be occ indraide. Apart from several examples in the Irish Laws, indraide 
likewise occurs in the account of Corc’s birth in The Book of Lecan (see Appendix). Proba- 
bly, therefore, it is not a corruption of indrud. For a discussion of both forms, compare R. 
Thurneysen, Die Biirgschaft im irischen Recht (Abhdl. der Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch. 
Jahrgang 1928, Phil.-Hist. K]. Nr. 2, Berlin, 1928), p. 48, n. 4. 

10 Lit.: “a place in which is.” 
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mother was delivered(?)" of Corc, she put her son under the protection of 
Fedelm the witch, and on that account™ she it is who reared him. 
Fedelm™ used to go about" with witches. On the next night shelter(?)'® 
is claimed. She concealed her boy under the hearth beneath the ground. 
The witches came into the house. One of them"* said: “‘I do not destroy 
except what is under the’’ cauldron.” The fire darted at the child so that 
it burned!’ his ear. As a result,’® Corc mac Luigthig was red. The next day 
a man of genius examined the hand of Corc [who was] with [his] foster 
mother. He said to him: “You are to set free®’ captives wherever®™ you 
may see them and wherever you may be able to do so.” If you do, your 
race will be famous and your name will be on it. Your pre-eminence 
consists therein* that you do [so.]’’ 

Now at that time® Crimthan mac Fidaig was king of Ireland. More- 
over, he had not left** [any] progeny. To him Corc mac Luigthig wasa 
fosterling. Both of their fathers?’ [were] brothers.** Crimthan was en- 
titled to sixty?® cows in*® the territory of Leinster at the confines* of 


1 Andesses is attested in two other sources: in The Book of Lecan version of Corc’s birth 
(see Appendix), where it is written as two words and esiss; and in ““Compert ConCulainn 
nach der Handschrift von Druim Snechta” (ed. R. Thurneysen, Zu irischen Handschriften 
und Literatturdenkmdlern, Abhdl. der Kgl. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Pbil.- 
Hist. KI., N.F., Band xiv, Nr. 2, Berlin, 1912), p. 36, where it is spelled aédises, atidis es, 
and adasis. Yet neither the meaning nor the component elements of this verb are clear. 
Although Professor Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 39, n. 5, suggests several possible etymologies, 
he arrives at no definite conclusions. 

2 Lit.: “on it”; that is, “on the basis of the protection which the witch had granted.” 

8 Lit.: “she.’”? Presumably Fedelm—not Bolce— is meant. 

§ There should be a period after fair because im: thegeth begins a new sentence. 

% The conjectural translation of camrud assumes that this word is composed of com- and 
bruith so that it once signified literally “a mutual cooking or boiling.” The Book of Lecan 
version of Corc’s birth, on the other hand, has cunrad, “compact, bargain” (see Appendix), 
but that is hardly the original reading. 

% Oenne is really two words: the numeral ven followed by the fully stressed partitive 
gen. 3rd pl. of the pers. pron., the normal spelling of which is ai or de. 

17 For a, one expects an as in |. 14. Probably the copyist carelessly omitted the bar of 
suspension over the vowel. 

18 Perhaps, however, the con of conloisc is the preverb and not the conj. In that case, 


retain the present punctuation of the text. 19 See note 5. 
20 Observe the use of the jussive subjunctive in the Irish text. 
*l Lit.: “any place in which.” ein: “kn.” 23 Lit.: “them.” 
* Lit.: “It is in it that is your pre-eminence.” 5 Lit.: “it is then indeed.” 


** The prototonic ro-pret. 3rd_ sg. of fo-acaib, “leaves’’ would be normally -furgab, but 
even in Old Irish such forms as -fargbai are recorded. 

27 Lit.: “their two brothers.” For the nasalization of athair, see O. Bergin, “Varia,” 
Eriu, x1 (1932), 146, 147. 28 Lit.: “two brothers.” 

2° for sesca read sescait. 3° Probably oc crich should be (h)i crich as in line 29. 

*| Fur with an unhistorical initial f is the dat. sg. of or, ‘confines, boundary.” 


’ 
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Mag n-Ailbi. He® sent** Corc to levy the tribute. Corc went so that he 
found [them] in Raigne. There, a great lawsuit® [was taking place] with 
respect to Gruibne the captive. By means of Crimthan’s cows, Core 
ransomed him.* Gruibne went away to Scotland. Still by means of Crim- 
than’s cows, Corc®? ransomed again two captives in the territory of 
Leinster. One of them** he took with him, and in case that anyone should 
ask for Corc*® the other stayed until Corc should come back so that he 
might go*® with him. After Corc’s departure the latter was slain.” Nine- 
teen warriors of his kin slew him. For that* a large wergild was paid* 
in compensation to Corc,* namely, a score of bridles and a score of cows 
for each man to Corc. To Crimthan, Corc gave three score of cows; the 
bridles and the rest of the wergild he** divided among the warriors of 
Ormond. At last jealousy against him seized Crimthan.‘’ The wife of 
Crimthan [was] the inciter, for*® she did not obtain intercourse with" 
Corc. He was sent®® to Scotland to the king® of the Pictish people to be 
put to death,” and information to his detriment®* was written on the 
shield in covert®* ogam script which no-one understood except Crimthan 
and the king of the Pictish people. 

Corc slept yonder® on the seacoast until a young man?® of Gruibne, 


2 Lit.: “Crimthan.” % Lit.: “sent from him.” 

% Lit.: “to the levying of the tribute.” 

% For ddil méir one expects ddl mér, unless, of course, the copyist construed déil méir as 
the direct object of co-fairnic. Like éenach, dél means ‘“‘an assembly,” but since the dil 
seems to have been concerned especially with legal matters, this word frequently signifies 
also “‘a lawsuit, a legal case.” 

* Fo-fuaslaice should be emended to fa: fuaslaici, the fa: of which contains the infixed 
objective pers. pron. 3rd sg. masc. Originally this verb must have differed in meaning from 
to- fuasilcea on p. 57, |. 19, but that difference is no longer apparent. 

37 Lit.: “he.” 38 Indalani is miswritten for ind-ala n-at. 

5° Lit.: “against the asking of anyone about him.” 

© Actually -tudchissed is the perf. pret. subj. 3rd sg. of do: tét, “comes,” but this verb at 
an early date also assumes the meaning of #éit, ‘‘goes.”’ 

| Goéet is a mistake for géete. 

2 Note the suffixed personal pronoun in gontit, the syncopated form of gomit-it. 


# Lit.: “for it.” 44 As-renair should be as-renar. 

* Lit.: “to him (do-ssom).”  Lit.: “Corc.” 

47 Lit.: “came to Crimthan.” 48 The ar of arna is Middle Irish for Old Irish ol. 
© Lit.: “of.” 5° Fijite should be féite (from féidthe). 


5 Corrig should be written as two words: co rrig. 
® Lit.: “to his death.” 53 A mles signifies “disadvantage, hurt.” 


% Fortgithe, the past participle of for-tuigethar, “covers (over), here seems to mean 
“covert, cryptic, occult.” 7 

Scotland, of course, is to be understood by “yonder.” 

* Apparently coca is corrupt for dac, “young man, warrior.” In “The Exile of Conall 
Corc,” ed. V. Hull, PMLA, v1 (1941), 940, it is, however, Gruibne who finds Corc 
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the scholarly®’ ogamist, found him there.** The latter altered the ogam 
script. He deleted the information to his detriment; he wrote information 
to his advantage.®® Corc awoke.® He went to Feradach Findfechtnach,® 
and Gruibne [went] with him. The king was friendly towards him and 
gave his daughter to him. She bore sons to Corc. One of them [was] 
Lughid of Ele, and [another was] Corpre of Luachair of whom the 
Foganacht of Loch Léin in Munster are [descended]. After Crimthan, 
Corc assumed the sovereignty in Cashel over all Munster. 

In the time of Niall mac Echach, Corc came across [the sea]. Then®™ the 
great lamentation® took place(?)®* at Tara concerning® the king’s son™ 
whom the®™ hostages, namely the Corco Daulai, had killed. With chattels 
Corc ransomed them® from Niall and established in the territories of 
Munster Grigga and Dula and Mainne of whom are® [descended] the 
Gregraighi and the Corco Daelai and the Muinnige. From them the king 
of Cashel is entitled to three cows together with accessories, with special 
refection,”° and with full stipulatory right over them on the basis of the 
benefits(?)” of lordship.” 

When the daughter of the king of Scotland was given to Corc, druidical 
incantations® were put upon him so that for seven years he should for- 


57 For éccess, ‘‘scholar,” one expects the gen. sg. écciss if coca is really a mistake for dac. 

58 The copyist has omitted carelessly the prep. i before suidiu. 

59 Lit.: “his advantage was written.” 

69 Di- fochrathar should be di: fochtrathar. The f, however, is unhistorical. 

1 This Feradach, whose sobriquet find-fechtnach means “fair [and] fortunate,” is the king 
of the Picts, but there exists another Feradach who is an Irish sovereign. 

 Lit.: “it is then that.” 

83 Since gubae is a neuter jo-stem, read a mgubae, the a being the neuter form of the def. 
art. 

* Whether do: fornic has been correctly translated is questionable because do- airic gen- 
erally signifies “comes, comes to an end, is completed.” 

% Presumably .7. is an error for im. The bar of suspension over the i may have been left 
out by the copyist. ® Lit.: “his son of the king.” 

‘7 For inna one expects in, but instances of inna as the nom. pl. masc. of the def. art. 
occur even in Old Irish. 

68 The object pronoun is represented by the -us of crecsus which when unsyncopated 
would be crecais-us. Usually this verb denotes “to sell,’ but sometimes it apparently is 
synonymous with crenaid, “buys”—at least to judge by the glosses to the verbal noun 
creic; cf. R. Atkinson, Glossary to Brehon Laws (Dublin, 1901), p. 187. 

6° Presumably dia - td should be dia-tdt. 

7 Perhaps cona sain-biadaib should be translated “with special services” since fobiad can 
signify “subsidiary service” in the Irish laws. 

1 Toracht seems to be approximately equivalent in meaning to forad, “fruit, produce.” 

7 The whole of the preceding paragraph is in the nature of an interpolation concerning 
primarily Niall’s loss of his son. 

% Lit.: “incantations of druids.” Ferlaise is corrupt for felbaise or possibly for felbasa. 
Compare co felbasaib on p. 61 and fo-bith ind [f] elbais on p. 62. 
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get™ Ireland. Thereat Daulo, from whom the Corco Daulu are [de- 
scended], and others mentioned” Ireland. The latter said to him that he 
was in Scotland” and that they intended” to give him” the kingship of 
Scotland if he would forget Ireland. Corc said: ‘‘It were” good for a man 
[to be] on his own land. In the morning you shall give*® me accompani- 
ment* to the sea. Otherwise™® you shall die by me.’ When the mother 
of his wife perceived that, she besought a respite of a year of him, and she 
pledged him by oath.* “I shall not indeed abandon(?) you,’’® he said, 
“if you® mention it after a year.”*? The king pledged him for a second 
year. His wife pledged him for a third year. Thereupon he remained with 
them for three years until he was prepared* for the journey. Then*® he 
said to his wife: “Remain until I know® whether I shall be able® to 
undertake the longed-for trip.”** They made a tryst.* His foster brother" 


74 Connermatad should be co: ndermatad, with which compare dia-ndermatad in 1. 31. | 
neither instance is -dermatad derived from di: ruimnethar but from its verbal noun dermat 

% In Old Irish this verb sometimes has an s-preterite beside the customary suffixless 
preterite. Even so, one expects for - aithmensatar rather than for: aithmenastar. 

% Lit.: “that it was in Scotland that he was.” 

7 Ar: bertar seems to be a mistake for ar: bertatar. 

78 Lit.: “to giving to him.” 

79 The preterite indicative of the copula frequently has a modal force. 

8° Gabthe is a jussive subjunctive. 

8: For this idiom, see V. Hull, ““Gabaid Laim,” ZCP, xx1 (1938), 33-47. 

8 Alaile stands for alailiu. 83 For bebthilim, read bebthe lim. 

8 For are-toing, see H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 
(Gottingen, 1911, 1913), 1, 653, §849 4). There is, however, no need to assume two pre 
verbs, air- and fo-, as Professor Pedersen does; air- alone suffices to account for the forms 
that he lists. 

% Lit.: “I shall not go past you.” In Contributions to a Dictionary of the Irish Language, 
T—1intithaigid, ed. D. Greene and E. G. Quin (Dublin and London, 1943), col. 138 (d), this 
idiom is rendered: ‘‘I will not break my word to you (?).’’ Other examples are needed befor: 
its precise force can be determined. 

8° Here “‘you”’ is the second person plural of the personal pronoun referring to the mother, 
her husband, and her daughter, namely, Corc’s wife. 

87 Lit.: “on the day of a year.” The Irish text adds ol Corc, “Corc said.” 

85 For this meaning of fo-ctallathar, which signifies usually “cares for, takes heed of,” 
compare, for example, fon -rochled, “we have been prepared,”’ W. Stokes and J. Strachan, 
Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge, 1901), 1, 624, 1. 28. 

89 Lit.: “It is thereupon that.” 

*° Co-fesar-su should be emended to co - fesar-sa. 

* Lit.: “whether it will be possible with me.” 

% Lit.: “that which is (a m-as) a yearning to traversing.”” Presumably Corc longs to cross 
the sea from Scotland back to Ireland, but he is not certain whether he will be successfu! 
in his venture. 

% Corc and his wife probably agreed to meet later at an appointed place; however, she is 
not again mentioned. % It is not stated who his foster brother is. 
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gave him accompaniment® to the sea. When he came on the strand, he 
shed blood, and he made water? which®* was blood, and the rocks 
melted under [his] urine. Hence®® to the present day a urinary disease 
afflicts the Ui Carpri’®° among the Pictish people. 

On the night that Corc landed in Ireland, his druid said to the Picts:' 
“The man who shall take possession of Ireland, give hostages'® to him; 
for if it be from the south that the flood-tide(?)'™ of his sovereignty 
come! to you, you shall not be free,'® but you shall be slaves unto him.”’ 
On the following day they gave him hostages. When he came to Femen, 
the kingship of Ireland centered upon him.’ The day that Core estab- 
lished himself in Ireland, that was the day that Crimthan Mar mac 
Fidaig died, and [he was] childless(?)!8 until he died.!°* Thereupon Corc 
assumed the sovereignty of Munster. [It was] Aimend, the daughter of 


% For this idiom, see note 81. 

% Lit.: “his bloods were shed from him,” where suile is an error for fuili. Compare the 
frequent collocation telcud fola, “bloodshed.” Did Corc bleed through his efforts not to de- 
part because of the incantation upon him while his foster brother struggled with him in 
order to bring him to the coast? 

97 Lit.: “and he gave his urine.” 8 Lit.: “and it.” % See note 5. 

100 Lit.: “there is the sickness of urine on the Ui Carpri.” The Ui Carpri, apparently an 
Irish sept living among the Picts, also may have sought to prevent Corc’s return to Ireland 
and, therefore, in revenge may have had this affliction imposed upon them. 

1 To - ndemt is the pret. 3rd sg. of do- dimen, “binds, makes fast’”’ and hence here “‘Jands.” 

12 Although the Picts were most numerous in Ulster, they inhabited other parts of 
Ireland. 

108 That ciallith is miswritten for giallith, the imperat. 2nd pl. of giallaid, is supported by 
giallsait in 1. 16. The giving of hostages is a symbolic act; thereby the giver acknowledges 
the suzerainty of the receiver. 

1% The translation of aurthuili is based on the conjecture that it is a compound of air-, 
“fore-” and tuile, “flood, tide.” So far, it apparently is recorded in other sources only in 
personal or place names; cf. T. O MAille, On the Language of the Annals of Ulster (Man- 
chester, 1910), p. 183; J. O’Donovan, Annals of Ireland: Three Fragments (Dublin, 1860), 
p. 54; J. O'Donovan, Annala Rioghachta Eireanno: Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland (Dub- 
lin, 1848-51), anno 699; E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), 
p. 72. 

1% The h of dob- hi, the pres. subj. 3rd sg. of do- ic, seems to be inserted to indicate that 
the stress falls on the . 

1 At times ath: gaib, “distrains,”’ has this secondary meaning. 

107 Lit.: “closed in about him.” 

108 Since the text definitely states on p. 57, 1.23, that Crimthan had not left any offspring, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that dibert a chlann expresses approximately the same 
idea. If that supposition is correct, then perhaps dibert a chlann is intended for dibreithe o 
chlainn, “barren of progeny.” At all events, dibreithe in the sense of “‘barren, sexually im- 
potent” is well attested; cf. J. O’Donovan, Supplement to O’ Reilly's Irish-English Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1864), p. 618. 

109 Conderbailt should be conid - érbailt, the id of which is the neuter infixed pronoun 3rd 
sg. that always is used with this verb, 
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Oengus Bolg of the Darfine,"° who bore™! sons to Corc. She dreamt a 
dream in Cashel; that is, it seemed to her"? that she was a bird, that" 
she was in a nest,"* and that she hatched nestlings. Three of them flew" 
to South Munster,"® and another one to the middle"? of Munster. To 
them in their wake came( ?)"* a bird which settled (?)"!* itself to the west 
of them. The fifth one had remained in the nest.'”° She related her dream 
to a druid, He said to her: “Thus will be your seed. Five will be the num- 
ber of your sons.” The sixth namely, Coirpre of Luachair, who settled 
(?)! himself to the west of them is the son of the Pictish woman. Nad- 
Fraich'™ it is who has remained in the nest. The three [who went] to the 
south are Mac Caiss, Macc Brocc [and Mac Iair (?)]; the one situated in 
the middle of Munster [is] Daig(?).’! 

When Corc’s sovereignty in Cashel was most exalted,' then!’ his son, 


20 The correct spelling of Darfne is Déirine; cf. T. F. O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and 
Mythology (Dublin, 1946), pp. 7, 455. 11 For berti, read berte. 

12 A ttarlee should be written as two words: attar lee. 

"3 Lit.: “and that.” 114 [n-nit ought to be i nnit. 

15 In place of ro-luasetar, one expects fo-luasatar. 

118 Dess-Mumu is the present-day Desmond. 

117 Immedon is really two words: 4 mmedon. 

118 Tosarglith perhaps should be emended to fos - drlaith, the ro-preterite of a compound of 
téit, “goes,” the preverbs of which may be ¢o and ad or ess. For other examples, see K. 
Meyer, Fianaigecht (Dublin and London, 1910), p. 20. 

119 Tmmithnith looks as if it were a mistake for immid- nith in |. 27, in which case the root 
may be sed- preceded by the preverbs imb and ni. Between these preverbs, then, is infixed 
the masculine 3rd sg. personal pronoun (here employed reflexively) which is id in relative 
clauses. But even so, immid-nith ought to be immid-neith, the preterite 3rd sg. of imm- 
neit, “settles down (?), alights (?)”; cf. O. Bergin, “Ar-neut, in-neuth, “rin, x (1921-23), 
111. In view of this fact, read perhaps in both instances immid:ndich from imb-di-fich-, 
“to protect, to shelter,” as suggested by Dr. D. A. Binchy and Dr. O. Bergin in their notes 
to R. Thurneysen’s Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 1946), p. 685. 

120 Tsinnditt is obviously corrupt for isind nit which occurs in |. 28. 

121 Lit.: “That will be the number of your sons, that is, five sons.” 

22 See note 119. 

123 For the Nad of Nad-Fraich, consult J. MacNeill, “Notes on the Distribution, History, 
Grammar, and Import of the Irish Ogham Inscriptions,” Royal Ir. Acad. Proc., xxvu 
(1909), Sect. C, 369-370. 

124 By a careless oversight the copyist has omitted the name of the third son. Which one 
he had in mind is impossible to determine as the genealogies vary in the number of Corc’s 
progeny, but at least they mention Mac Jair. 

125 According to the genealogical tracts in the Book of Leinster, the Book of Ballymote, 
the Book of Uf Maine, Rawlinson B 502 and Laud 610, Corc had a son named Daig “a 
quo Hui Muiredaig.” In view of this statement the translation assumes that intinmedon 
muinedaig is to be emended to int inmedonach i Mume, Daig, “the middle one in Munster, 
Daig.” Another possible emendation, however, is int inmedonach, Muiredach, “the middle 
one, Muiredach.” 

126 Lit.; “more exalted.” 127 See note 62 for the meaning of this collocation. 
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namely, Coirpre, came across from Scotland in his wake.’** He bought’”® 
horses in the north until he arrived,"° thirty horsemen strong, at Cashel. 
They unharnessed [them] on Corc’s land [to pasture] on the grain. The 
steward cleared the horses out of the grainfield. Coirpre rose up against 
him." He slew him there.(?)'** His father’ reviled and expelled’ him to 
West Munster, but it is in Femen that he afterwards died, whence is said 
Fert Coirpri’® at Loch Cend.'* 

Thereafter Oengus'*’? gave the stewardship of Munster to Mane mac 
Coirpri except for West Munster, and after him his son Daui Iarlaithi 
took it.4* At last he did not yield'** his tribute to Cashel so that he and 
Oengus"® went" to war about it. A hosting was brought together’ by 
Oengus against Duai so that Duai went on the Great Skellig'® and on 
Gar-Inis.'** In consequence,’ each of these two islands belongs to the 
king of Aurluachair. 

During the lifetime of Oengus they? made a truce. Even" ® after the 
death of Oengus, Daui did not submit to arbitration? with them but 
took by force the kingship of Cashel’*® without adjudication [and] with- 


128 Diaig is a bad spelling for diaid. 129 See note 68. 

130 Lit.: “was.” 181 The c of cend should be aspirated. 

132 Is hisen a mistake for hi sein, “in that (place)”? Possibly hisen begins a new sentence, 
in which case read [is] hé-sein, “‘{it is] he (whom).” 

133 Lit.: “whom his father.”” Note that maledicere may govern the dative. 

14 Lit.: “put from him.” 1% Fert Coirpri means “‘the tumulus of Coirpre.” 

13% For Loch Cend, see T. P. O’Nolan, “Mér of Munster and the Tragic Fate of Cuanu 
Son of Cailchin,” Royal Ir. Acad. Proc., xxx (1912), Sect. C, 282. 

187 Curiously enough nothing is said about Oengus’s father Nad-Fraich who was the son 
of Core and who succeeded him as king of Munster. A whole generation, therefore, is 
passed over in silence. 

88 Whether the pronoun refers to “West Munster” or to “the stewardship” is unclear. 
As, however, both words are feminine in Irish, the affixed pronoun -i in gabsi should be -us. 

39 Lit.: “he did not let from him.” 40 Lit.: “they.” 

141 Lit.: “obtained.” Emend -étaiset to -étadsat, the pret. 3rd pl. of ad- cota. 

142 Con - bert should be con-breth, the pret. pass. 3rd sg. of con-beir, “conceives,” but 
sometimes also “gathers.” 143 This is an island situated off the coast of Kerry. 

M44 For Ingaur mac Maugo read i nGaur mac Maugo, an island near the Great Skellig, 
the modern name of which is Gar-Inis; cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and 
London, 1910), p. 435 s.v. gair mic moga. 14 See note 5. 

46 Perhaps is [f] ri is a misunderstanding for is la, “owns, possesses.” 

447 Apparently Duai and the various members of the “hosting” are meant. 

M48 Tn the Irish text cith should begin a new sentence. 

49 Here -forgell is the ro-pret. 3rd sg. of fo: gella. Its verbal noun fuigell occurs in the 
next line. 

180 The c of Chaissil ought not to be aspirated because the preceding acc. sg. righe nor- 
mally would cause nasalization. As, however, righe, which once was neuter, later is feminine, 
the copyist, presumably forgetting the syntactical construction, lenited the initial con 
sonant of the ensuing word. 
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out legal right to'*' any hereditary due(?)'® of theirs.’ 

Oengus mac Nad-Fraich [it was] who gave . . . 4 of whom the Corco 
Modruad are [descended], and placed him in Mag n-Inais(?)'* and in 
Mag Glai. Oengus, too, [it was] who gave Inisheer’®? to Enna mac Conail! 
Deirg of the Ciannacht. For these are the three ex-soldiers of Ireland:'** 
Enna of Aran and Colmdn mac Léneni and Mochamméc of Inis Celtra. 
The fourth ex-soldier was bishop Erc in Slane of Mag Breg. Through the 
malediction of Colman Mac Léneni the walls of the city of Ressad(?)"* fell. 
It is on account of the lease (?)!®° of Aran from’ the kings of Cashel that 
there had been a tax of madder (?)!® and a tax of salt on Aran until Ci- 
Cen-MAthair mac Ailella gave them afterwards to’® Mac Intait and 
Mac Blaichuill of the Corco Baiscinn as pledges for their ownership 
(?) 165 

Oengus mac Nad-Fraich had been routed in thirty battles until he 
met with the druid Boinda. From then on, he paid Boinda.’® In thirty 
battles he was victorious,'®* but he did not turn his face southwards until 
his death, nor did he establish (?)'®® a residence!”® except to the north; 


11 Lit.: “of.” 

182 Duthaid seems a bad spelling for duthaig, “due, fitting, hereditary” which is employed 
here as a substantive. It hardly can be intended for the homonym diuthaig, *“‘district,’”’ be- 
cause that word is feminine so that mach duthaid would be nacha diithaige. 

483 Lit.: “to them.” 

‘64 Decedibrip is an obvious corruption which can be resolved only by examining all the 
unpublished Irish genealogical tracts. To judge by the ensuing sentence, it probably con- 
tains the name of a place followed by that of the recipient, in which case the second d may 
be the prep. do, “to.” 

155 In “The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories,” ed. K. Meyer, ZCP, vim (1912), 
305, 334, they are said to be descendants of a certain ‘‘Fer Deodai (Deoda).” 

1% Apparently eminnmus is a mistake for eum i Maig Innais; at all events, Jnnais, like 
Mag Glai, is in the territory of the Corco Modruad. 

57 Lit.: “Aran of the east.” 188 Lit.: “that is.” 

‘89 Perhaps the nominative of Ressad is Ress. 

160 What aurchrec precisely means is uncertain, but compare taurchrec, “fore-purchase.’ 

‘6. Presumably do stands for di. 

162 Ri is a species of plant from which red dye was made. It may have been madder. 

163 Since the celebrated king Cui-Cen-Méthair was the son of Ailill, maport must be 
emended to mac Ailella post, and do must be supplied. 

164 For irrdtha read i rrdtha, the accusative plural of réth. 

46 Does this passage signify that in return for obtaining the taxes Mac Intait and Mac 
Blaichuill forfeited their rights of ownership to the Aran islands in favor of Ca-Cen- 
Mathair? 

1% Lit.: “{It is] thirty of battles that had broken on Oengus mac Nad-Fraich.” 

167 A period should be placed after Boinda because tricha commences a new sentence. 

168 Lit.: “[It is] thirty of battles that broke before him.” 

69 Nuiasun is entirely obscure unless it is miswritten for mi- bai-sum, “he was not.” 

170 In sede, “in a seat,” seems to be Latin. 
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and thus!” he was buried in a standing position'” under the couch of the 
kings'” in Cashel. 

The king (?)!"* of all Munster was Daui Iarlathe. He it is who fought 
the battle of Findas, in which Fiachra mac Maic Caille fell,'™ to avenge'”® 
the battle of the Four Coirpres on Fi mac Laisre'”? Delbaith of the Ui 
Senchainnaich through [the aid of]'** the incantations of the Uaithni (?)!79 
of Ros-Druimm so that Mac [ath did not obtain [his goal] that the 
army could go to Ath Da Loarc.'*® Mac ff,!8! however, formed [by 
magic]'* a wild stag on the Finnglas.'* Hence,’™ the battle of Findas 
broke out, and Fiachra mac Maic Caille'® was left [dead] there.'™ 
Hence,'*’ [too], Ard nDuach'** is so called, for Daui'*® fell by the Uaithni 
at Ath’® Cluichir, and Fiachna mac Coirpri [fell fighting] against Mac 
Cercae so that he (?)'*' won two battles'* over both of them (?).'* On the 
basis of battle’ it is that the Uaithni possessed a proprietary right to the 


171 Lit.: “it is in that manner that.” 

172 Lit.: “in his standing.” The h of hesom represents an aspirated s. In ancient Ireland 
distinguished leaders sometimes were interred in an upright position. 

173 For nar-rig, read na rrig. 

174 Réthe, the stressed vowel of which is long, must not be confused with rethe, ‘ram.’ 
The only clue as to its meaning consists in the fact that it is glossed once by ri, “‘king’’; 
cf. HIL, 11, 202. 

1% Since the i of itrochair is the preposition, it ought not to be joined to the verb. 

1% Lit.: “to the avenging of.” 

117 The nominative of Laisre is Laisir. 178 Lit.: “with.” 

179 Should Oatha be Oathan (later Uathan), genitive plural of Uaithni? 

180 Ath Da Loarc seems to signify “The Ford of Two Thighs.” 

18! Probably Mac [i ought to be Mac [ath as in the preceding sentence. 

182 The i of duilbsi is the suffixed pronoun referring to in dam n-allaith. In “The Expulsion 
of the Dessi,’”’ ed. K. Meyer, ¥ Cymmrodor, xtv (1901), 120, it is related that the druids of 
the Déssi formed a serf into a red cow which then attacked the men of Ossory. When they 
slew it at “The Ford of the Red Cow,” then they perceived that they really had destroyed 


’ 


the body of a man. 18 Finnglas is the name of a rivulet. 
184 See note 5. Presumably battle was joined because the two contending forces rushed 
from opposite directions at the magical wild stag. 1 Lit.: “he.” 


‘8° There should be a period at this point in the Irish text. 

187 How nde is to be emended remains unclear. Either it is miswritten for is de, which 
occurs in the previous sentence, or it is corrupt for Latin inde—possibly also for Latin unde. 

88 4rd nDuach means “The Hill of Daui.” 189 Lit.: “and he.” 

190 In place of Ai cath, read hic Ath, where ath means “ford.” 

19 Ts Mac Cercae the victor in these two engagements? 

1® Lit.: “so that two battles broke from him.” For con: réemtatar one expects co-rréem- 
datar. 

1% Tf the translation is correct, then induus should be a ndiis, but perhaps induus is in- 
tended for in dtuus, “at first”; cf. Eleanor Knott, “Varia II,” Erin, xv (1943), 146. In 
that case, forru in duus would signify “‘over them at first.” 

1% Cath may be a mistake for cach, “every,” so that is de cach dilsi la h-Uaithniu should 
be rendered: “Hence, the Uaithni possessed every proprietary right.” 
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forfeited property’ of Daui Iarlathe. He’ was not avenged'®’ because in 
the opinion of all Munster it seemed a deliberate crime [to do so] until his 
daughter—her name [was] Croinsech—avenged him at Cennibria (?) ;!% 
for she was the consort of the king'®® of Connaught, and by her the 
Uaithni were ravaged (?).2° On that account™ is Taulach Croinsige?” 
in Fernach. 

Eochaid mac Oengusa [it is] and his eight brothers who formed a 
partnership,”“ and Feidlimith joined their partnership. But Feidlimith?™ 
formed” a partnership with his three brothers, and therefore the share 
of Eochaid is greater than that of Feidlimith. 

The five sons of Crimthan Srem [are]: Aed Crén, from whom Cinel? 
Aeda Créin {is descended]; Feidlimith. from whom Cinel n-Aida Echlis 
[is descended]; Coirpre, from whom Cinel Cathail [is descended]; Fed- 
limid, from whom Cinel Fiachnai [is descended]; [and] Fiachrai Bidnac, 
from whom Dub Dechon [is descended]. 

The six?” sons of Coirpre mac Crimthain [are]: Aed, from whom Cinel 
Cathail [is descended] ;?°* the two sons of Cumman Der-Chocuind,? the 
daughter of Eochu Tirm-charna,””° [namely,] Diarmaid Find, from whom 


1% For the two different meanings of dilsi in this sentence, see D. A. Binchy, Crith 
Gablach (Dublin, 1941), p. 83 s. v. diles. 1% Lit.: “for he.” 

197 Whether the infixed r(o) in -deracht hs any force is questionable. At all events, 
-deracht is the ro-pret. pass. 3rd sg. of di-fich, “avenges,” the prototonic form of which, 
namely, conid: n-dich, occurs a few words later in the same sentence. 

198 In “The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories,” ed. K. Meyer, Z.C.P., vit (1912), 
308, a battle by the name of “Cennibrae” is mentioned, but it is not at all certain that 
“Cennibrae” and “Cennibria”’ are the same place name. Even if they are the same, some 
preposition such as oc or 7 must be supplied before “‘Cennibria.” Is it possible that ‘‘Cen- 
nibria” stands for cendib fria, “although it [the forfeited property does not belong to her’’? 

199 Lit.: “for she was with the king.” 

200 Apparently for: dibith (for which read for: dibitha?) is the pret. pass. of for -diben, 
whose verbal noun is fortbe (foirddbe); cf. J. Pender, “K. Meyers Nachtriige zu Pedersens 
Verbalverzeichnis,” ZCP, xvi (1930), 309. But as yet neither the meaning of the verbal 
noun nor that of the finite verb has been precisely determined. 

201 See note 5. 202 Taulach Cronsige signifies ‘“The Hill of Croinsech.” 

203 Tn the legal tracts cuindelc usually is a compact or agreement between brothers about 
the inheritance of land. 

2 Forfia ccondilc Feidlimthi immurgu is corrupt for for: fi a condilc Feidlimith. Feid- 
limith immurgu. Here for - fi is the pret. 3rd sg. of for - fen, “completes.” 

205 Focairc should be fo - cairt. 

206 Cimel, the later and also anglicized form of cenel, signifies “sept, family, race.” 

207 Only three of the six descendants of Coirpre mac Crimthain actually are named, 
though in the ensuing paragraph allusion is made to a fourth one called Coirpre. 

208 A few lines above, Coirpre, the father of Aed, was said to be the ancestor of Cinel 
Cathail. 209 Der-Chocuind apparently means “daughter of Cocond.” 

210 The epithet tirm-charna, “dry-flesh,” serves to distinguish this particular Eochu from 
the others by that name. 
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Cinel Suibni Cailich”" in Femen [is descended], and Feidlimid Au- 
lethan,”? whose posterity died out so that** Cond Cormaic possesses his 
inheritance. [It is} Aed mac Eugain In Mes-chorach*" of the Ui Buirrich 
who overthrew (?)”5 the two” sons of Cumman in the encounter at 
Fiac:"7 the one on the field®'* of the encounter, the other”® at Ath Da 
Loarc.”° 

Two sons of Coirpre [it is] who formed a partnership—Coirpre [and] 
Feidlimid. During the partnership Feidlimid perished (?).*" Feidlimid’s™ 
sons came as sons to Coirpre. Hence it is** that the three®® sons of 
Feidlimid and the six sons of Coirpre everywhere divide both little and 
great into eight parts. 

These are? the sons of Fiachnae: Onchind; Marcan; Suibne; Maelduin 
[who lives] with Dal”? Cuirind at Fiac;”* Srophan; Mael-Umai; and 
Forind [who lives] with the Marthini. Mdel-Umai expelled”® Colman mac 
Léneni from Methalach (?),”° and for this reason he together with [his] 
brothers is deprived of rule. 

Coirpre mac Crimthain [it is] who gave Cloyne™ to God and to Colman 
mac Colcen, who also is called Lénene, as well as** an impost (?) for 
every furrow and another church. They,™ therefore, were entitled to 


211 Cailich is the genitive singular of cailech, *‘a rooster.” 

212 Presumably the appellation au-lethan, “broad-eared,” was applied to Feidlimid be- 
cause of his conspicuously large ears. 243 Lit.: “and.” 

214 The substantivized adjective mes-chorach, here employed as a sobriquet, seems to 
denote “one who is limited with respect to the contracts that he legally can make.” For 
further examples, see Contributions to a Dictionary of the Irish Language, M, ed. Maud 
Joynt (Dublin and London, 1939), col. 114. 

218 Focairc is an obvious mistake for fo-cairt, but its meaning in this passage is open to 
question. 216 Do should be da. 

17 According to K. Meyer, Fianaigecht (Dublin and London, 1910), p. 9, n. 1, the nomi- 
native of this place name is Féic. 218 For ir-roi, read i rroi. 

219 Arade should be written as two words: ara de. 220 See note 180. 

22. The translation of to-ffid is purely conjectural. Perhaps to-ffuit (earlier to-tuit), 
“falls” is here intended. 

322 Fedlimthid ought to be Fedlimtheo, for which compare Feidlimthea on p. 62, 1. 1. 

223 The prep. hi ought to be separated from the noun maccu. 

224 See note 5. 

226 Since there is an eightfold division of property, “three” may be an error for “two.” 

226 Siad stands for is tad. 227 Dal signifies “‘a sept’’ or “a tribe.” 

228 See note 217. 229 See note 81. 

20 Apparently the a of amethalig is the preposition meaning “from,’’ but the ensuing 
place name has not been identified. 

231 Cluain Uama seems to denote ‘‘meadow of the cave.” 232 Lit.: “and.” 

233 Whether aired cech etraige has been translated correctly is doubtful because of the 
place name Aired Cechtraige in Munster, of which aired cech etraige may be a corruption; 
cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), pp. 22, 23. 

#4 Presumably Coirpre and Colman are meant. 
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the rule of the world.™ It is of that Coirpre that has been said: 


“To the old church is borne today 

The body of Coirpre mac Crimthain. 

The corpse will fail from the bier (?),?*7 

Dead [but] fair, to the church of Crom-glass.’’** 


For a pledge of ten cumals*® Cul™® Cruithnechta had become forfeit,?* 
[and] for a pledge of seven cumals Cula** Boendraigi had become forfeit. 
Cul Mbrocholl** in Cailc (?)** Ciarraigi [also] had become forfeit™® by 
the Ui Coirpri, for any pledge™® that had been given by them was not 
redeemed. What is truer is that**? Coirpre mac Crimthain gave the three 
Culs as a wergild for the three sons of Fiachra Gdirine who fell in the 
battle of Cluas Ola. 

Because of the incantation which the druids of the Picts put on Corc?** 
so that he might not come to Ireland, the Ui Choirpri Lochrae did not 
obtain a patrimony until Daui Iarlathe levied*® it by force. 

The Ui Echach also did not obtain a patrimony; for in the lifetime of 
Corc, Mac Caiss had run (?)**° out of [his] patrimony. Core imposed 
(?)*5! Eochu” on the septs. He paid them off (?).* In consequence,” 


2% Is mundi to be emended to Mumoniae, ‘of Munster’’? 

*% Do-faeth ought to be do-foeth to rhyme with coem in the next verse. 

*:7 The past participle of snaidid, “craves, planes, cuts,” is snaisse, but whether when 
substantivized it may be rendered by “‘bier’”’ requires substantiation. 

238 Crom-glass means “bent stream.” 

239 As a unit of value in business transactions cumal, “female slave,” constantly is em- 
ployed in the Irish legal tracts. 

240 The first element of many place names is cil, “nook, corner.” 

241 Do-rrochair (earlier di-rrochair) is the perfect 3rd sg. of di-tuit, ‘becomes forfeit.” 

24 For Cula as a by-form of Cul, see E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and 
London, 1910), p. 317 s.v. cil. 

28 References to this place name occur in Fianaigecht, ed. K. Meyer (Dublin and Lon- 
don, 1910), pp. 36, 38. 

244 Caile may be corrupt for Caille; cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and 
London, 1910), p. 30 s.v. alltraige caille and p. 155 s.v. caoilli. 

2% Dorochréch should be emended to do-rrochair (earlier di- rrochair). 

24 Arnangell ought to be written as three words: ar na ngell. The second word na is the 
neuter form of nach, ‘‘any.” 

27 Lit.: “it is he.” 248 Lit.: “‘on his head of Corc.” 

249 The second m of conid-torbaing has been introduced by analogy with the pres. ind. 
3rd sg. do- boing, “‘levies.”” Normally this verb infixes com instead of ro in the perfect tense. 

250 The rendering of to-ruarith is a pure conjecture which is based on the assumption 
that to-ruarith is a compound of reth-. Since the first r probably represents an infixed ro, 
its preverbs seem to be ¢o and uss. 

251 Obviously araill begins a new sentence and, therefore, should be preceded by a period, 
but its analysis is not clear. Perhaps the pret. 3rd sg. of ar: éli, “enjoins,” is intended; 
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he had taken his lands for fostering him.** As a result, there is [the 
saying]: “Every descendant of Eochu, though he may be king of all 
Munster, shall not go to Cashel.”’ That applies to*’ Feidlimid™* mac 
Tigernaich. He was king of Munster. He did not go to Cashel, but 
Bodumbir® was dug by him. Concerning him*® Cumman, the wife of 
Coirpre, made this quatrain after she had come to Feidlimid upon 
Coirpre’s death? 


“The closing of Cashel against both of my horses” 
[Is] a marvellous wonder before any [other]. 

The closing of Cashel against my horses 

[Is] a marvellous wonder in their opinion.’”® 


That Cumman indeed it is [who was] the mother of Suibne mac 
Feidlimtheo”* whose” memorials (?) are on the fords of almost all 
Munster. Likewise Gobban the charioteer of the son of Feidlimid, the 
high king of all Munster, [was prevented from entering Cashel]. 

As for Cinel n-Angse, moreover, until recently it was not wont to go to 
Cashel, for it?*? conceded** nought out of its share for Bruree. To Cinel 





perhaps, however, ar is the conjunction meaning “for,” whereas ai!] is miswritten for ailt, 
the pret. 3rd sg. of ailid, “rears.” 

282 Fochaith is an error for Eochaich. 

2% There should be a period after éétha because dis - lui apparently is another sentence. 
In that case, the s of dis- lui represents the infixed personal pronoun of the third plural, 
whereas di- li may be intended for the pret. 3rd sg. of di-lé, one of whose meanings is 
“pays off.” 254 See note 5. 55 Lit.: “for his fostering.” 

286 See note 5. 87 Lit.: “It is of.” 

258 Feidlimthig is an obvious mistake for Feidlimid. 

259 Since Feidlimid mac Tigernaich caused Bodumbir to be dug, it seems to have been a 
fortified earthwork. In his “Contributions to Irish Lexicography,” Archiv fiir Celtische 
Lexikographie, 1 (1906), 234, Kuno Meyer equates Bodumbir with Badammair, for which 
see E. Gwynn, The Metrical Dindshenchas, Part III (Dubtin and London, 1913), p. 519. 

260 Lit.: “It is of him that.” 

%!1 Both the period after Choirpri and the ensuing dixit should be omitted. 

2°? Lit.: “against my two horses.” 

23 As leou is supposed to rhyme with e(o)chu, read lethu for leou. 

64 Fedlimthid must be a mistake for Fedlimtheo or for Feidlimthe as in the next sentence, 
since the genitive is required by the construction. 

5 The full stop after Fedlimthid is to be deleted because atta stands for ata a, “that are 
his,” so that ata a indrema file may be rendered literally: “that are his memorials (?) that 
are.” 

266 The translation of indrema, the plural of indrem, is a pure guess. For a collection of 
references to this word, see H/L, 11, 43. 267 Lit.: “they.” 

268 Since this sept refused to give a portion of its patrimony in order to help acquire 
Bruree, it apparently was excluded from Cashel. An analogous instance of exclusion from 
Tara is described in The Banquet of Dun Na N-Gedh and the Battle of Magh Rath, ed. J. 
O’Donovan, Dublin, 1842, p. 4. 
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Oengusa mac Nad-Fraich Cashel belongs, for of the sons of Corc it is 
only Nad-Fraich who gave Bruree to Cashel. The rest of his sons con- 
ceded nought.?”° In consequence,?” Corc said: “It will be Nad-Fraich’s 
city ;?”* everyone’s land will be Nad-Fraich’s. He*™* who possesses Cashe!*" 
he it is who speaks for all Munster; that is, all Munster will be?” pledged 
to him.”?%6 

The Osraigi and the Corco Luigde were exiled?”’ together, for from 
Birra to Commur Tri N-Uisce?’* these it is who were in every quarter 
of?”* the land.*8° The Corco Luigde took possession of it.2*' Leinstermen, 
however, were in the territories of the Osraigi as far as Euchair;?* there- 
fore,’ Fothart and Daire Laigen Ar Fothart®™ [are] among the Osraigi, 
et reliqua. 

APPENDIX 


The Book of Lecan, which was compiled in 1417 A.D., contains a brief 
account of Conall Corc.' Since this account never has been published, it 
is printed here below, together with a translation. Although no title 
occurs in the MS., at least the initial words are capitalized as if they were 
intended to serve that purpose. On the basis of these capitalized words, 


269 Lit.: “It is of Cinel Oengusa mac Nad-Fraich, Cashel.” Cenel is an obvious error for 
the gen. sg. cenéoil. 

27° Parallel to the preceding ni: foetatar ni, so here, too, a second ni should be supplied. 

271 See note 5. 

272 Another possible translation would be: ““Nad-Fraich will be a city.”’ That, however, 
seems unlikely in view of the ensuing reference to the possession of Cashel. 

273 In the Irish text inti ought to begin a new sentence. 

24 For bessa hai Cassel, read bes a hai Cassel which means literally: “that may be of his 
own, Cashel.” 

2% For biad, one expects biaid (earlier bieid). 276 Lit.: “in his hostageship.” 

277 For other instances of do-longa, which seems to be synonymous with longaid, “ex- 
pels,” see K. Meyer, “The Expulsion of the Déssi,” Eriu, m1 (1907), 142, as well as Y 
Cymmrodor, xtv (1901), 132. 

278 Commur Tri N-Uisce means “The Confluence of Three Waters.” is: “mn.” 

280 Compare J. Pokorny, “Beitrage zur Altesten Geschichte Irlands,” ZCP, xu (1918), 
343-345. 

281 Presumably the infixed s of nos: gabsat refers to fir, “land,” but in a plural sense. 

*82 The scribe himself indicates that coiciur is a misspelling for co H-Euchair, since the 
preceding 6, which here signifies “rather,” often introduces a correction. For Euchair as a 
place name, see K. Meyer, “The Expulsion of the Dessi,” ¥ Cymmrodor, x1v (1901), 132, 
where it is spelied Eochair. 

283 Lit.: “namely, it is of it.” 

* In “The Expulsion of the Déssi,” ed. K. Meyer, ¥ Cymmrodor, xiv (1901), 132 
Fothart and Daire Laigen Ar Fothart are called Ath Fothart and Daire Laigen. 


1 The Book of Lecan, ed. Kathleen Mulchrone, Dublin, 1937, fol. 219, col. a, ll. 24 and ff. 
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therefore, the title Geineamuin Chuirc Meic Luigdeach, ‘‘The Conception 
of Corc Mac Luigdeach”’ is supplied in order to facilitate convenient 
reference.” 

A comparison of ‘The Conception of Corc Mac Luigdeach” with 
“Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde”’ affords at once a striking similarity; 
for apart from some minor variations, a number of which certainly may 
be attributed to scribal misunderstandings, the two texts are essentially 
the same insofar as their respective wording is concerned. Yet with re- 
gard to their content they are dissimilar in that “The Conception of 
Corc Mac Luigdeach” includes only about one eighth of the material 
that is found in ‘“‘Conall Core and the Corco Luigde.’* As, furthermore, 
from a linguistic standpoint ‘‘The Conception of Corc Mac Luigdeach” 
apparently is posterior to ‘Conall Core and the Corco Luigde,” all the 
preceding evidence would seem to point to the conclusion that the former 
represents an extract from the latter. On the other hand, an alternative 
conclusion is also possible, namely, that both documents are derived 
from a common exemplar. This theory of independent derivation nat- 
urally presupposes that whereas the one scribe was conservative, the 
other was radical in his treatment of the exemplar. Which of the two 
foregoing theories, however, is correct can be determined only when all 
the inedited texts relating to Conall Corc have been made accessible so 
that they may be critically compared. At present, no such determination 
is possible. 

[GEINEAMUIN CHUIRC MEIC LUIGDEACH] 

Do geineamuin Chuirc meic Luigdeach so, uair nir Chore a chet-ainm 
acht Conall. Is airi ad-bertha Corc meic Lairi fris, ar Feideilm ingen 
Mothairi do Chorco Laidi né Oiche, in amaid, muime Chonaill meic 
Luigdeach. Fai in amait i tig in rig .i. Luigdeach i n-oidchi ro-genair 
Corc. Bolcobar Breatnach a mathair .i. ban-chainti. Do-beart ailges 
forsin rig im fes leé. Is de con-breath Conall Corc. Lair Derg ainm a 
muime 7 is de ba Corc mac Lairi 7 is de gairthear Hui meic Lairi. 

Fai in amait oc indraidi in rig i Femen airm a-fuilead Ferta Conaill. In 
tan and esiss a mathair for Churc, fo-cheird a mac [for] faesam Feideilm 
na hamaide. Dligthear cunrad in aidchi n-ailli. Fo-luigi a mac fon tellach 
fon talam. Do-thiagad na hamaidi i teach. As- bert aen dib: ‘‘Ni-cuilliu 


2 In editing the text, the use of capitals and the punctuation as well as the paragraphing 
have been made to accord with modern practice. All MS. contractions also have been 
silently resolved except those that are capable of more than one resolution; these have been 
italicized. 

* For the corresponding passages in Kuno Meyer’s edition, see p. 57, Il. 3-17, and p. 58, 
I]. 19-24. 
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for fuiliu fa achairiu.”’ Bruindid in tene forsin mac! con-loisc a éo. Is de 
ba core Corce. 

I n-aimsir Neill meic Eachach do-luid Core thairis i n-Albain ar in- 
darba iar femead do coibligi re mnai Crimthaind meic Fidaig. Isan 
aimsir sin dos-fainic in guba mar i Temraig .. a mac in rig ro- marbsad 
anangeill .i. Corco Dula. Crecsus Core do Niall mac Eachach do setail 
7 do mainib 7 do-beartsad a tirib Muman .i. Graca 7 Dula 7 Maine 
dia: tat Greagraidi 7 Corco Dula 7 Menraidi. 


FINIT 


[THE CONCEPTION OF CORC MAC LUIGDEACH] 


This concerns the conception of Corc mac Luigdeach? since his first 
name was not Corc but Conall. On account of the following reason he 
used to be called* Core mac Lairi, for Feidelm the witch, the daughter of 
Mothaire of the Corco Laidi or Oiche, [was] the foster mother of Conall] 
mac Luigdeach. On the night that Corc was born, the witch spent the 
night in the house of the king, namely, of Lugaid. His mother [was] 
Bolcobar Breatnach, that is, a female satirist. On the king she put an 
irrefusable request that he should uid with her.‘ In consequence,' 
Conall Core was conceived. The name‘ of his foster mother [was] Lair 
Derg. Hence’ was [said] Corc mac Lairi, and hence,? [too], the Hui meic 
Lairi are [so] named. 

The witch spent the night at the king’s levy (?) in Femen w 
Ferta’® Conaill. When his mother was delivered (?)" of Corc, sH® put 
him under the protection of Feidelm the witch. On the next day the ex- 
ecution of the obligation (?)!* was claimed.’She concealed her boy under 








1 The MS repeats: As- ber aen n-e, “Ni-cuilliu for uiliu fo achairib.” Bruindid in tene 
forsin mac. 
? Lit.: “of the conception of Corc mac Luigdeach, this.” 


* Lit.: “it is for it that used to be said.” A 
‘ Lit.: “concerning sleeping with her.” 5 Lit.: “it is of it.” : 
* Actually her name is Feidelm, but she was nicknamed Lair Derg. % 


? Lit.: “and it is of it.” 

® See note 5 of the translation of “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde.” 

® Lit.: “a place in which are.” 

10 Ferta is to be construed as a plural noun because of the preceding fuilead, Both fert 
and ferta(e) exist in the sense of ‘‘a burial mound,” but possibly some homonym is here in- 
tended. 

"In all probability and essis is a verb even though its analysis is unclear; the scribe. 
therefore, should not have separated and from essis. 

2 Usually cundrad signifies “‘a compact” or “a bargain.” Acc: rding to “Céir Anmann: 
Fitness of Names,” ed. W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 111, ii, 312, the other witches were entitled 
to proof that Feidelm did not take protection against them wherever they might meet. 
Perhaps cunrad alludes to this fact. 
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the hearth beneath the ground. The witches came into the house. One 
of them said: “I do not destroy except what is under the cauldron.’ 
The fire darted at the boy so that it burned his ear. Asa result,'* Core was 
red. 

In the time of Niall mac Eachach, Corc came across [the sea] to Scot- 
land in exile after refusing to have intercourse with the wife of Crimthan 
mac Fidaig. In that time the great lamentation came” to Tara concern- 
ing’® the king’s son’? whom the hostages,'* namely, the Corco Dula, had 
killed. With chattels and with treasures Corc ransomed them from Niall 
mac Eachach and established them,’® that is to say, Graca and Dula 
and Maine of whom are [descended] the Greagraidi and the Corco Dula 
and the Menraidi, in the territories of Munster. 

VERNAM HULL 

New York University 


8 The text is very corrupt. For mi: cuilliu for fuiliu fa achairiu, read ni-cuilliu acht fuile 
fo an chairiu, which is translated, and compare K. Meyer, “Conall Core and the Corco 
Luigde,” Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 111, 57, ll. 15, 16. 

M4 See note 5 of the translation of “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde.”’ 

% The infixed pronoun s in dos - fanic seems to have no force. Such otiose infixes are not 
uncommon in Middle Irish; cf. J. Strachan, “The Infixed Pronoun in Middle Irish,” 
Eriu, 1 (1904), 170. 

16 See note 65 of the translation of “Conall Core and the Corco Luigde.” 

17 See note 66 of the translation of ‘Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde.” 

18 For anangeill, read inna geill (earlier in geill). 

19 Do- beartsad should be emended to dos: beart. Apparently the scribe wrote do- beartsad 
by analogy with ro- marbsad in the foregoing sentence. 
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LIII 
CHAUCER’S FINAL -E IN RHYME 


HE present study of Chaucer’s unaccented final -e, particularly his 

final -e in rhyme, must clearly be understood to be a study in phonol- 
ogy, not one in morphology. The question is not whether or not most of 
the forms surviving in spelling were at one time pronounced; it is the 
question of whether or not they were still pronounced in Chaucer’s day 
(particularly by Chaucer in his poetry), and whether or not the gram- 
matical forms furnish the best hypothesis for a possible pronunciation, 
An acceptable hypothesis, I think everyone would agree, not only should 
explain the majority of cases covered by it, but should not be unduly 
hampered by exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions. I believe that the 
generally accepted hypothesis of pronunciation on the basis of historical 
grammar is so hampered. When originally enunciated, this was not the 
case. Child recognized certain exceptions, Kittredge greatly expanded 
these, and recently Mrs. McJimsey has enlarged them still more.' 
Material now available, though not available to the early investigators, 
warrants a thorough reinvestigation of the entire theory. Enough rules 
for the suppression of final -e within the verse have been accepted until 
at the present time only about 20 per cent of such final -e’s are pro- 
nounced. The supporters of a theory that demands so many suppressions 
should be willing to examine a hypothesis based on additions rather than 
suppressions, especially when the exceptions to the basic rule are only 
20 per cent of the whole rather than 80 per cent, and that 20 per cent 
can be simply explained. 

Two hypotheses for the pronunciation of final -e in Chaucer have been 
enunciated. One group of scholars, and this is by far the most dominant 
group, maintains that for reasons of historical grammar, final -e is, except 
under certain conditions, to be sounded. Since they do not admit that 
these conditions ever exist at the end of the verse, final -e in rhyme is 
always pronounced. A second group maintains that, although most of 
these final -e’s may be survivals of historical forms, except for those at- 
tributable to the influence of Anglo-Norman scribes, they had ceased to 
be sounded at the time Chaucer wrote. They recognize the instances 
where final -e is pronounced as exceptions to be accounted for by reasons 
other than those of historical grammar. Since the conditions for these 
exceptions are for metrical reasons only and do not exist at the end of a 


1F. J. Child, “Observations on the Language of Chaucer,” in Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, N. S. vit, Part I (1861). G.L. Kittredge, “Observations 
on the Language of Chaucer’s Troilus,” in [Harvard} Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature (1902), 11, 389. 

McJimsey, Chaucer’s Irregular -E (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942). 
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verse, final -e in rhyme is silent. Professor Joseph Payne? first enunciated 
this latter theory as an answer to Child’s Observations. Both theories as- 
sumed the possession of an “ear” by the reader; and the present investi- 
gation does likewise. This immediate investigation, in fact, stems from 
my ever-growing discontent with the current pronunciation of final -e in 
rhyme because of the belief that it prevents a complete enjoyment of 
Chaucer’s poetry. Repeated rereadings of the Troilus, for example, have 
gradually convinced me that the pronunciation of this final -e by distort- 
ing the rhythmic line destroys the form of the poem in its subtler aspects. 
It is the same as if the melodic line of a musical phrase were broken by 
the application of meretricious ornament in the form of trills, grace notes, 
and mordants. To find out why scholars maintained that final -e in rhyme 
was pronounced under conditions which made it mute within the verse 
was my aim. It meant a thorough investigation of the foundations of the 
historical grammar theory. 

Scholars agree, for example, that within the verse final -e is silent be- 
fore another vowel and h, and that it is silent at the medial caesura. Mrs. 
McJimsey has further demonstrated that within the verse the final -e 
of monosyllabic nouns was in general not pronounced. But how does the 
historical grammar theory explain, for example, the mute -e in abowle in 
the following instances from the Concordance? 


I was aboute to wedde a wyf. D. WB. 166 

And heere I ryde aboute my purchasyng. D. Fri. 1449 

Shul whirle a-boute the erthe alway in peyne. PF. 80 
Or in acquaintance? 

For hire acqueyntance was not come of newe. D. Fri. 1342 

He make thin acqueintance not for to fle. D. Sum. 1991 var. 
Or, why when final -e is silent before h, is it pronounced in the following? 


Of aventure happed hire to meete. F. Fkl. 1501 


and yet not pronounced in the following where it normally would be 
pronounced? 


Ther as by aventure this Palamon. A. Kn. 1516 
Al be it that this aventure was falle. A. Kn. 2703 


Professor Robinson, in his valuable edition of Chaucer, mentions in the 
section on Chaucer’s versification (xxxi) that “there are cases on almost 
every page where it must have been either slurred or entirely apocopated”’ 


2 Joseph Payne, “The Use of Final -e in Early English, with Especial Reference to the 
Final -e at the End of the Verse in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” in Philological Transac- 
tions, 1868-69, p. 90. 
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in positions where we should ordinarily expect the final -e to be sounded. 
Quite clearly, only by an examination of the history of the “‘historica| 
grammar’”’ theory can the problem be solved. The recognized standard 
works for the study of Chaucer’s language are Child’s and Kittredge’s 
Observations. 

Child used the presence of fina] -e in rhyme words as proof that final -¢ 
was elsewhere pronounced. Kittredge began with this premise but dis- 
avowed it in his Preface. Unless there is incontrovertible proof that final 
-e was pronounced in rhyme, to use it as proof of pronunciation begs the 
question. Since Tyrwhitt had first promulgated the theory that final -e 
in Chaucer was organic rather than inorganic, it was necessary to see on 
what proof rested his theory of the pronunciation of final -e in rhyme. 

It is clear from Caxton’s edition as well as from several MSS of the 
Troilus that by 1484 at the latest, final -e was not recognized as serving 
an organic function and therefore to be pronounced. Verses not only are 
frequently metrically deficient, but we find upon opening the book at 
random gladnes rhyming with dystres, morow with sorow, sink with 
drynk, etc., without the final -e of modern editions. In Phillips we find 
joy-Troye (I. 608, 609), gladnes-distres (615, 616), wisse-blis (622, 623), 
soft-loft (949, 950), morowe-sorow (951, 952), fast-past (II, 657, 658), all 
except morowe without the final -e. Selden B has synk-drink, MS. Selden 
Supra 56, synke-drynk, etc. We find, too, leste-Alceste (Cp., Harl. 2280, 
Rawlinson Poet. 163), lyste-alciste (Add. Ms, 12044, Brit. Mus.), liste- 
Alceste (Durham), but lest-Alcest (Harl. 2392, Selden B. 24, Caxton), and 
lest-Alceste (MS, Selden Supra 56, Thynne’s edition, 1532). 

It is likewise clear from statements by Dryden and Addison that age 
had “rusted what the poet writ” and “had worn out his language.”’ 
Tyrwhitt,‘ the first person to enunciate the theory of pronunciation of 
final -e at the end of a verse, builds his case for such a pronunciation on 
two assumptions: 

1. That Chaucer based his verse on the model of the endecasyllabic 
line of Boccaccio, and 

2. That final -e was pronounced for reasons of historical grammar. 
In Tyrwhitt only is there no twofold separation of the theory of final -e. 
What he maintained for one final -e, he maintained for every final -e, 
elision or rhyme notwithstanding. Tyrwhitt’s has always been a great 


3 Chaucer, Specimen extracts from the nine known unprinted mss. of Chaucer’s Troilus 
etc. Edited by Sir Wm. McCormick and Robert Kilburn Root (London and New York, 
1914); Chaucer, A parallel-text print of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. Put forth by F. J. 
Furnivall (London, 1881, 1882). 

*Thomas Tyrwhitt, “An Essay on the — and Versification of Chaucer,” in 
The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 6 vols. (Pickering, 1845), 1, 146-251. 
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and deserved name among Chaucerian scholars. We must remember, 
however, that, except for the stimulus he gave to Chaucerian scholars, 
and for some of his invaluable notes, time has invalidated most of his 
findings. Tyrwhitt was credited with great knowledge in philological 
studies. Considering the state of philological studies at the time, he did 
have a wide knowledge. For his recognition of Chatterton’s Rowley 
forgeries he received great acclaim. It is interesting to recall, however, 
that he at first thought them genuine. Today no one with any degree of 
philological knowledge could be fooled for a moment by these obvious 
forgeries. I mention this not to discredit Tyrwhitt, but merely to show 
that perhaps what was “exceptional philological” knowledge in his day 
would be none in ours. I think, however, that Tyrwhitt erred in the for- 
mulation of his endecasyllabic theory. Whether or not he did is important 
only because of Child’s acceptance of this theory. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the rather subtle reasoning by which 
Tyrwhitt led himself to the hypothesis that Chaucer modeled his verse 
on the endecasyllabic verse of Boccaccio. We need examine only the 
hypothesis itself. 

THE ENDECASYLLABIC THEORY 


After a brief summary of the state of English poetry prior to Chaucer 
in which he credits the Normans with the introduction of both rhyme 
and meter into English,® Tyrwhitt attempts to trace the development of 
rhyme in English poetry and to explain the part played by Chaucer in its 
development, attributing to him the introduction of ‘that kind of Metre 
which we now call the Heroic, either in Distichs or in Stanzas’ (222). His 
footnote, responsible for our present pronunciation of his verse, is in part 
as follows: 


The generical name for this Metre in Italy is Endecasyllabo; and the verses of 
ten and twelve syllables are distinguished by additions; the former being called 
Endecasyllabo tronco, and the latter Endecasyllabo sdrucciolo. This proves, I 
think, that the verse of eleven syllables was the primitive metre, and principally 
used, as it still is, in Italy; and it will appear hereafter, if I am not mistaken, that 
the greatest part of Chaucer’s verses, when properly written and pronounced, 
are in this measure (223, 224). 


I believe Tyrwhitt was mistaken in thinking that Chaucer modeled his 
verse on the Italian endecasyllabic, and for several reasons. Tyrwhitt 
himself provides the first. After stressing the popularity of this particular 
meter with Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, he says: 


When we reflect that two of Chaucer’s juvenile productions, the Palamon and 


§ Another possible source was the medieval Latin lyric. See F. Brittain, The Medieval 
Latin and Romance Lyric to A.D. 1300 (Cambridge, 1937). 
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Arcite, and the Troilus, were in a manner translated from the Theseida and the 
Filostrato of Boccacce, both written in the common Italian hendecasyllable 
verse, it cannot but appear extremely probable that his metre also was copied from 
the original and yet I cannot find the form of his Stanza in the Troilus, consisting 
of seven verses, was ever used by Boccacce, though it is to be met with among 
the poems of the King of Navarre, and of the Provencal Rimers (224-227). 


No one now, of course, would accept the Knight’s Tale and Troilus and 
Criseyde as juvenile productions. Because they are mature works, they are 
less likely to follow the meter of the original than would be the case if 
they were juvenile productions. Tyrwhitt overlooks Chaucer’s use of his 
sources. He disregards how little of the Troilus is actually in the Filo- 
strato; he overlooks the almost complete transformation of the great 
Pandarus, to mention nothing of Chaucer’s other additions to this story. 
He makes no comment on Chaucer’s compressions in the Teseide. 
Tyrwhitt, however, was by no means insistent on the acceptance of his 
theory. Whatever model Chaucer may 


be supposed to have followed, whether the French or Italians, it is certain that he 
could not want in either language a number of models of correct and harmonious 
versification; and the only question will be, whether he had ability and industry 
enough to imitate that part of their excellency (227, 228). 


It is possible that Professor Lowell assured Child that Tyrwhitt was 
justified in his theory. At any rate Child accepted the theory and thought 
Tyrwhitt correct in saying that the greatest part of Chaucer’s heroic 
verses, when properly written and pronounced, were of eleven syllables. 
“Whether the eleven syllable verse is as agreeable to us as the decasyl- 
labic is,” he said, “another matter” (n. 419). He did not explain why 
Tyrwhitt was right. 

Payne objected to the assumption of the endecasyllabic theory and at- 
tempted to point out, in 1868, the weakness of Child’s position. Instead 
of adopting the endecasyllabic verse, he said, Chaucer 


simply adopted the decasyllabic French verse, of which there were numerous 
examples before his time. The meter of the Chanson de Roland, Huon of Bor- 
deaux, Guillaume d’Orange, etc., as well as many of the Ballades of his con- 
temporary Eustache Deschamps, appears to be precisely that of the Canterbury 
Tales. The following are typical examples: 


Co sent Rollenz que la mort tresprent, 


Devers la teste sur le quer li descent. Chan. de Roland 
Ma douce mere jamais ne me verra. Huon of Bordeaux 
Cis las dolans, vrais dex, que devenra. Ibid. 


Forment me poise quant si estes navres 
Se tu recroiz, a ma fin sui alez. Guillaume d’Orange 
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En bon Anglais le livre translatas. Eustache Deschamps 

Grant translateur, noble Geoffroy Chaucier. Ibid. 

Ta noble plant, ta douce melodie. Ibid. 
We see, then, that there was no occasion for Chaucer to go to the Italians for a 
model. It may, moreover, be plausibly urged that in none of Chaucer’s earlier 
works is there any trace of Italian influence, whether as regards subject, general 
treatment, or versification’”’ (90). 


This last statement is important, because, as we have seen, Tyrwhitt 
probably placed the Knight’s Tale and Troilus and Criseyde earlier than 
The Book of the Duchess, The Parlement of Fowles, and so forth, which are 
predominantly French in their influence. Professor Skeat was skeptical 
of the idea that Chaucer’s couplet was derived from the French ten- 
syllable verse. To him that was “not a complete solution of the mystery; 
for nearly all such verse is commonly either in stanzas, or else a great 
number of successive lines rhymed together; and these, I believe, are 
rather scarce.’’® Alden points out, however, that Guillaume de Machault’s 
“Coniplainte écrite apres la bataille de Poitiers et avent le siége de Reims 
par les Anglais,”’ Voir-Dit, as well as Froissart’s ““L’ Horloge Amoureuses” 
are in couplets.’ It is important to notice that Kittredge first called 
Alden’s attention to the facts of Voir-Dit (p. 56) and to Froissart. This, 
with the statement in the preface that his Observations is a study in forms 
not in phonology, clearly indicates that by the time he reached maturity 
as a scholar he was not bound to the endecasyllabic theory. Dr. Lewis,® 
says Alden, “would minimize the foreign influences on Chaucer’s 
couplet.” Lewis believed his sources to be essentially English. Although 
Ten Brink® suggested the Italian hendecasyllabic, I am inclined to believe 
he was influenced by Child. Alden points out, however, that the rime 
royal was probably of French origin.’° Furthermore, it must be observed 
that if Chaucer did attempt the endecasyllabic line, he did a pretty poor 
job of it. In Boccaccio, Dante, and others, the line is regular and does not 
vary between masculine and feminine endings nor between ten and 
eleven syllables. In Italian, moreover, the variety of possible endings 
prevents tediousness. Here are the vocalic endings, for example, of a 
passage from Boccaccio in the Oxford Book of Italian Verse: -i -a -i -o -i -i 
-O -0 -a -i -a -ui -ui -ia -ia -la -ri. Contrast that with the insistent beat of -e 
feminine and the latter offends by its monotony. My own experience is 
that once the ear becomes accustomed to Chaucer without the final -e’s 


® Quoted in Alden, English Verse (New York, 1903), p. 178. 

7 Ibid., p. 178. 

§ The Foreign Sources of English V ersification. Quoted in Alden, p. 178. 

® Alden, p. 178. 

10 P. 94. See also W. P. Kerr, Form and Style in Poetry (London: Macmillan, 1928), p. 54. 
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in rhyme, subtleties in form previously obscured become clearer in outline. 
and his poetry grows in significance. 

Since Tyrwhitt’s revisions of Chaucer’s text for the sake of making it 
fit the endecasyllabic pattern have been universally deplored, it is not 
necessary to review them here. Tyrwhitt was convinced before enunciat- 
ing his endecasyllabic theory that final -e in all Chaucerian words was 
pronounced for reasons of historical grammar. The endecasyllabic theory 
stands or falls, therefore, on our findings in this matter of whether or not 
final -e in any position was regularly pronounced. 


THE HISTORICAL GRAMMAR THEORY OF PRONUNCIATION 


Since Tyrwhitt, no one has questioned the pronunciation within the 
verse of many of the -e feminines. Payne felt that the real question at 
issue was whether this final -e 


was an organic and essential element of words in which it occurred, to be ac- 
counted for by reference to original formation, inflection, etc., or whether it 
was, for the most part, an inorganic orthoepic adjunct of the spelling, and only 
exceptionally performed any organic function (85). 


Payne unnecessarily narrows the problem. No one would today support 
him in the idea that final -e was generally an “inorganic orthoepic ad- 
junct.” The important matter is whether or not final -e was organic in 
Chaucer’s day. It could be inorganic because it was an “‘orthoepic ad- 
junct” and it could also be inorganic in that it was a survival in letter- 
language of the symbol for a sound that had passed out of the spoken 
language. In other words, it is a question, as Child well realized, of when 
final -e ceased to be pronounced. 

If, says Payne, the final -e was an “‘organic and essential element of the 
words in which it occurred”’ then the -e was recognized in the rhythm be- 
cause it was recognized in ordinary speech as “‘a necessary part of the 
pronunciation of the word, and the instances in which it was silent were 
exceptional and irregular.” If, however, the final -e was merely an aid for 
pronunciation or an historical survival “the instances in which it is silent 
represent the regular pronunciation of the words, and those in which it is 
sounded an exceptional pronunciation, allowed by the fashion of the 
times in verse composition” (85). The consequence of the first theory is 
that -e, being; organic, 


ought to be sounded even where, as in the case of the final syllable of the verse, 
it is not requ red by the rhythm. By the latter theory the -e of the final rhyme, 
being generally an inorganic element of the orthography, not recognized in the 
ordinary prenunciation and not required by the rhythm, was (with rare excep- 
tions ...) silent. 
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He further explains that the organic theory necessitates our assuming 


that such words as schame, veyne, sake, space, rose, joie, vie, sonne, witle, presse, 
were in ordinary speech pronounced as scha-me, vey-ne, ro-se, joi-e, son-ne, wit-te, 
cora-ge, natu-re, and curteisie, hethenesse, as curteis-e, hetheness-e, and that the 
recognition of the -e in verse as a factor in the rhythm was required to represent 
the true pronunciation. 


The inorganic theory, on the other hand, 


assumes that schame, veyne, seke, joie, nature, curleisie, etc., conventionally 
represent scham, veyn, sek, joi, wit, natur, curteisi, as the ordinary pronunciation 
of the words, and that the recognition of the -e is significant, was a rhythmical 
license (85, 86). 


For our purposes a detailed review of the opinions held by our modern 
grammarians on the state of English pronunciation in Chaucer’s day is 
unnecessary. There is fairly general agreement, I believe, that in the 
aforementioned monosyllabic nouns the final -e was due to the influence 
of the Anglo-Norman scribes. It is generally conceded, too, that Chaucer 
spoke the London dialect of his day. Some grammarians have held that he 
was conservative in his speech, some that he was merely conservative in 
his letter-language. I think most persons would agree with the following 
general statement of the Wrights: 


The final -e disappeared or rather ceased to be pronounced earlier in the dissyllabic 
forms with a short stem-syllable, as in bite...sone.... In both categories of 
words the -e continued to be written long after it had ceased to be pronounced... . 
It ceased to be pronounced earliest in the Scottish and northern dialects, later 
in the Midland dialects, and latest of all in the southern dialects, especially the 
Kentish dialect. In all the dialects it disappeared in pronunciation earlier in 
nouns and verbs than in adjectives, and earlier in the strong than in the weak 
declension of adjectives." 


When these changes took place is still a moot point. The Wrights be- 
lieved the final -e to have disappeared in all forms of the London dialect 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. Child believed that the 
changes were then only beginning. Wyld reveals that Chaucer’s prose is 
less archaic than his poetry and assumes that Chaucer spoke and wrote 
“the best type of London English of his time, that spoken at Court.’ 
Mrs. McJimsey’s investigations led her to the conclusion that Chaucer’s 
speech was “nearer the fifteenth century than previous investigators 
have indicated.’”* Since disagreement exists, we must rely on the results 


1 Joseph and Elizabeth Mary Wright, An Elementary Middle English Grammar (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1923), p. 69. 

H.C. Wyld, A Short History of English (London: John Murray, 1924), p. 229. 

3 P. 219. 
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afforded by an independent investigation of Chaucer’s practice. 1 think 
it will be evident that some of the rules need revision. 

We must first, however, return to Tyrwhitt. In Art. XVI of his essay 
he writes: 


But nothing will be found of such extensive use for supplying the deficiencies of 
Chaucer’s meter as the pronunciation of the -e feminine; and as that pronunciation 
has been for a long time totally antiquated, it may be proper here to suggest some 
reasons for believing (independently of any arguments to be drawn from the 
practice of Chaucer himself) that the final -e in our language was very generally 
pronounced, as the -e feminine is at this day in French. 


Tyrwhitt assumes that in Anglo-Norman French, as well as in Central 
French of the Chaucerian period, the feminine -e was pronounced as it is 
sometimes said to be pronounced in modern French lyric or dramatic 
poetry. There is disagreement, however, over this pronunciation." 
Payne believed, however, that the final -e in Anglo-Norman had become 
purely orthoepic. In the ‘Assault of Massoura,”’ an Anglo-Norman poem 


4 The analogy has been made between Chaucer’s -e mute and that of French poetry. 
This seems to me to be an imperfect analogy because of the general difference in tone be- 
tween Chaucer’s five-stress couplets and the heroic couplet of French poetry with which 
comparison is frequently made. Chaucer’s poetry, being preeminently conversational and 
informal in tone differs greatly from the frequently aloof, highly wrought, and definitely 
stylized tone of the French. Bernhardt, for example, I have been told, never read lines in a 
naturalistic way or used realistic gestures. Everything about her performance was self- 
conscious artistry. I have myself noticed her highly stylized reading in a recorded passage 
from Rostand’s L’Aiglon. To read Chaucer in this way would be little short of the ludicrous. 

But what actually are the facts of the pronunciation of -e mute in French poetry? I 
recently had the opportunity of discussing this problem with a Frenchman for many years 
connected with French opera and with a former French actress who not only had appeared 
with Bernhardt but who had studied for many years with the finest members of the 
Comédie francaise. Both maintained that the -e mute was not pronounced in poetry, 
although it is pronounced in singing. The actress read several passages of poetry for me, 
lyric as well as dramatic, selecting those in which -e mute frequently occurred. The thing 
that most impressed me was that this -e mute performs a function different from that 
possible in English. It not only alters the quality of the preceding vowel, tending to raise 
it, but it also gives the subtle sensation of suspending the consonants. It is this quality of 
the suspended consonant that might lead the not strictly attentive into believing that the 
-e mute was sonant, particularly if heard from a distance. 

The question has also been asked why, if this is true, the poets were at “such pains to 
alternate masculine and feminine rhymes.” It is true that couplets ending in -e mute do 


i alternate fairly regularly with those in a consonant, but isn’t the reason rather, as I have 
i said, to influence the quality of the preceding vowel and to suspend the consonants? The 
rhymes in -e mute remain masculine rhymes. To say that they are feminine begs the ques- 
tion by assuming as true the thing to be proved. A glance at Boileau’s Satire xu, however, 
indicates that this alternation of couplets is not invariable, although it is largely so in 
Moliére. It is, moreover, my own recollection of performances of Moliére witnessed at the 
Comédie Frangaise, that the -e mute was not pronounced. 
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of the thirteenth century, we find mere, frere, banere, arere, almost always 
spelt without the -e. Manere, he adds, 

when not final, is a dissyllable, and, when final rhymes with banere, which in 
its turn rhymes with frer. Mester and mestere both occur, and the latter rhymes 
with eschapere and governere, for eschaper and governer, showing that the added 
-e was inorganic and merely a matrer of spelling (n. 103). 


Inasmuch, however, as some scholars will disagree with Payne, let us 
assume that this, too, is a moot point, light on which may be cast by the 
present investigation. 

Let us continue, however, with Tyrwhitt: 


With respect to words imported directly from France, it is certainly quite nat- 
ural to suppose that for some time they retained their native pronunciations; 
whether they were Nouns substantive, as hoste, ... face,... etc., or Adjectives 
as large... strange,...etc., or Verbs, as grante... preche...etc., and it 
cannot be doubted that in these and other similar words in the French language, 
the final -e was always pronounced, as it still is, so as to make them dissyllables. 


Since the publication of the Concordance it is possible to test Tyrwhitt’s 
statement in a way not possible earlier. Since the endecasyllabic theory 
rests on very shaky foundations we cannot use the presence of final -e 
in rhyme as proof. We must depend on the examples occurring within the 
verse. What is the evidence for the six examples listed by Tyrwhitt? 


np. (not pronounced) _ p. (pronounced) f. (final) 
hoste 60 12 
face 21 8 36 
grante 10 5 1 
preche 12 2 16 
large 9 17 8 
strange 3 13 0 


Except for the adjectives /arge and strange the preponderance of the 
evidence is against Tyrwhitt’s assumption. Later, however, we shall see 
from abundant evidence that the pronunciation or non-pronunciation of 
the final -e in adjectives, just as with that of the final -e of the noun 
modified, depends on its position with respect to the noun. 

Tyrwhitt then says: 

We have not indeed so clear a proof of the original pronunciation of the Saxon part of 
our language; but we know from general observation that all changes of pro- 
nunciation are usually made by small degrees; and, therefore, when we find that 
a great number of those words, which in Chaucer’s time originally ended in -e, 
originally ended in -a, we may reasonably presume that our ancestors first passed 
from the broader sound of the -a to the thinner sound of the -e feminine, and not 
at one time from -a to -e mute. Besides, if the final -e in such words was not pro- 
nounced, why was it added? (237, 238) 
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Tyrwhitt, was, of course, on the right track. His difficulty was that he 
erred in his estimation of when the changes took place. His question as 
to why the final -e was added if not pronounced can be easily answered. 
It was added, as a result of the Anglo-Norman scribes, to indicate the 
quality of the long vowels a, e, o in open syllables. In closed syllables this 
lengthening was indicated by the doubling of the vowel. Another class of 
long vowels arose in the thirteenth century from the lengthening of 
Middle English short vowels, of whatever origin, in open syllables in dis- 
syllabic forms. The vowel length was indicated in the same manner as 
with monsyllabic words—the addition of mute -e.” Wyld points out, too, 
that Anglo-Norman words passed into English speech with approxi- 
mately the same sounds which they already had. Anglo-Norman short -a, 
for example, is lengthened in open syllables in the same way as Old Eng- 
lish short -a, as in place, cage, rage, corage, fame, chaste, haste, etc.® 

But to continue with Tyrwhitt: 


From the time that it [-e feminine] had confessedly ceased to be pronounced, it 
has been gradually omitted in them, except where it may be supposed of use to 
lengthen or soften the preceding syllable, as in. hope, name, etc. But, according 
to the ancient orthography, it terminates many words of Saxon original, where 
it cannot have been added for any such purpose, as herte, childe, olde, wilde, etc. 
In these, therefore, we must suppose that it was pronounced as an -e feminine, 
and made part of a second syllable; and so, by a parity of reason, in all others 
in which, as in those, it appears to have been substituted for the Saxon -a (238, 
239). 


What is the evidence? 


hope CT. np. 12 p. 6 i. 4 
7 -€ never pronounced 

name CT. np. 16 p. 6 f. 37 
TC. np. 7 ps £..-9 

wilde CT. np. 4 p. 23 a2 

olde np. 45 p. 75 f. 20 

childe np. 94 p. 1 

(Er she with childe was; but, as Gold wolde, ‘E.C1.611) 
herte np. 96 p. 87 f. 39 


As we shall see later, the pronunciation of -e final in wilde, olde, and 
herte is determined by other than reasons of historical grammar. 
Tyrwhitt continues: 


Upon the same grounds we may presume, that in words terminated, according to 
the Saxon form, in -en, such as the Infinitive modes and Plural numbers of Verbs, 


% Wright, pp. 8; 39. 16 Wyld, p. 116. 
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and a great variety of Adverbs and Prepositions, the -n only was at first thrown 
away, and the -e, which then became final, continued for a long time to be 
pronounced as well as written (239). 


Again the evidence seems somewhat confusing. It will become less con- 
fusing when we analyze other possible forces determining the pronuncia- 
tion of final -e. It is clear, however, from the examples already given, and 
will be still clearer from the evidence yet to be offered, that Tyrwhitt 
was not justified in his assumptions. In spite of his many faulty assump- 
tions, however, we still owe much to him. In an age totally oblivious to 
the metrical beauty of Chaucer, he perceived Chaucer’s greatness and 
sensed how to restore Chaucer to his rightful place. Had he had available 
the materials now readily at hand, I cannot believe that he would have 
suggested the adoption of the Italian endecasyllabic meter as Chaucer’s 
model. We must remember, too, that it was only a suggested hypothesis. 

If the reader inclines to think that the foregoing pages offer more 
evidence than is necessary to discredit the hypothesis that Chaucer 
modeled his verse on the endecasyllabic theory, he must remember that 
this theory was, as I have already pointed out, used as a basis for one of 
the classic studies of Chaucer’s language, Child’s Observations. In other 
words, since Chaucer’s model is still not definitely determined, one of the 
important characteristics of a suggested theory cannot be used in the 
proof which attempts to prove correct that particular theory. 

Child was fully aware of the weaknesses of Tyrwhitt’s text. It was, he 
said, “formed on a wrong principle and without philological knowledge,” 
Tyrwhitt’s “‘grammatical rules . . . are both inadequate and inaccurate,” 
the MS to which he ascribed most credit is “‘an incorrect and carelessly 
written volume” (447, 448). Child assumes that Chaucer “had an ear, 
and meant to write good meter,” and his purpose was, he said, ‘“‘to do 
something towards ascertaining the forms of words used by Chaucer 
(including inflections), the notes upon that subject are intended to be 
complete, to the extent of the information to be derived from the one 
text employed” (450). Unfortunately, the best text available to Child 
was itself very inaccurate. 

Child was aware, like Wright, Wyld, and others, of the importance of 
when the changes took place. “‘Passing by inflections,” he said, “many 
English words which now end in a consonant formerly ended ina vowel.” 
When did that change take place? 


The shortening process [he says] seems to have begun by Chaucer's time, but not to 
have been far advanced. The question had not been hitherto made of any impor- 
tance, but it is of great consequence and ought plainly not to be neglected in the 
new Dictionary of the Philological Society, from which so much is hoped.” 


" [bid., 451. 
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Child’s belief that the shortening process was only beginning in 
Chaucer’s time justified, he thought, his accepting the endecasyllabic 
theory. This in turn justified his admitting final -e in rhyme as additional! 
proof that final -e within the verse was pronounced. To assume the 
pronunciation of final -e in rhyme clearly begs the question by assuming 
as true part of the thing to be proved. Quite obviously, Child could not be 
expected to make an examination of all cases under any of the grammati- 
cal headings in his essay. To do so would have necessitated his compiling 
his own Concordance, a superhuman task. He had to depend on generali- 
zation. 

It is, of course, a truism that before a generalization can be accepted as 
proved it must withstand certain tests. 1. Is the relative size of the un- 
observed part of the class so small as to warrant the generalization? 2. 
Are the observed members fair examples of the class? 3. Are we reason- 
ably sure that there are no exceptions? 4. Is it highly probable that such 
a general rule or statement is true? We must, therefore, also examine the 
claims of any other hypothesis that may merit serious attention. We have 
seen that Payne proposed the inorganic theory as a substitute for the 
historical grammar theory advanced by Child. What are the basic prin- 
ciples of Payne’s theory? 

According to Payne: 


The main principle of the theory here adopted is that very early (probably in 
the 12th century) phonetic began to supersede dynamic considerations, and, as 
a consequence, to change the significance of the originally organic -e; and that 
this change was especially due to the introduction of the Norman speech and the 
usage of the Norman scribes into England. The Norman dialect was the simplest 
and purest of all the dialects of the French language, and largely exhibited the 
influence of phonetic laws. This influence it began to propagate on its contact 
with English. The first effect was to simplify the formative English terminations 
of nouns. Hence in the beginning of the 12th century -a, -o, -u (as in tima, helo, 
sceamu) became -e (as in time, sceame, or schame, hele). It next acted on the gram- 
matical inflections, as, for instance, in nouns, either by suppressing the -e of the 
oblique or dative case altogether (of Orrmin’s “be word,” bi brad,” “‘o boc,” 
“off stan,” etc.,); or by converting it from an organic to an inorganic termination, 
reducing it, in short, to the same category as name, shame, hele. It next affected 
the orthography generally by introducing an expedient of the Norman scribes 
(before unknown in England), which consisted in the addition of an inorganic 
-e to denote the length of the radical vowel, an expedient which, when adopted 
in English, converted, after a time, A.S. lér, bén, béd, into lare, bene, bede, without 
disturbing the individuality of the words, and reacted on name, schame, hele, etc., 
by treating them (whatever they may have been before) as monosyllables. It 
finally acted on the versification by introducing the license, well known in early 
and, by descent, in modern French, of recognizing, under rhythmical exigency, 
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the inorganic -e (silent in ordinary discourse) as a factor of the verse. It hence 
appears that certain principles introduced by the Normans, and exhibited in 
their own tongue, affected first the spoken and then the written English, gradu- 
ally superseding the organic function of the -e, by treating it as inorganic, as an 
orthoepic sign to guide the pronunciation of the reader; and that this great 
change was fundamentally due to the law of phonetic economy, which, by its 
tendency to simplification gradually overpowered the original dynamic laws of 
the language, and ended in converting the formative and inflectional -e into a 
conventional element of the spelling (87, 88). 


Payne, as I have suggested, took the extreme position for the orthoepic 
theory. I believe that the position of modern grammarians, somewhere 
between Payne and Child, is more nearly correct. 

In testing the evidence the method of test-checking is necessary. 
Everyone would concede, I think, that the examples from The Canter- 
bury Tales used by Child and those from the Troi/us used by Kittredge 
satisfy the requirements for the third test of generalization—that the 
observed members are fair examples of their class. Whereas Child used 
only a few instances of many words, however, I have, with the aid of the 
Concordance, used all the occurrences of a relatively few words. Since the 
pronunciation of final -e in rhyme is to be proved, it must be excluded 
from the proof. Neither Child nor Kittredge did this. We must remem- 
ber, however, that Kittredge, as I have already pointed out, specifically 
disavows in his Preface the possibility of his study being used as a study 
in phonology. It is only a study in forms. Why did he take this position 
after using an elaborate method of symbols for indicating the pronuncia- 
tion or non-pronunciation of final -e? Is it not that between the time he 
began his study at the age of 27 and the time it was ready for publication 
he had begun to doubt the endecasyllabic theory? Otherwise he would 
not have suggested to Alden a possible French source for Chaucer’s 
couplets. He realized, therefore, that he was not justified in using final 
-e in rhyme in support of the pronunciation of final -e. To use his examples 
for testing the validity of the historical grammar theory in no way reflects 
on the value of his study as a study in forms. He still believed for reasons 
of historical grammar that final -e in rhyme was pronounced. 

I shall not list Child’s findings because I do not think they satisfy the 
first test of a generalization. The unobserved part of the class is in every 
instance much greater than the observed. A few illustrations will suffice. 
For bane, Child lists 3, the Concordance 18; for housbonde, Child lists 5, 
the Concordance 86; for hope, Child—5, the Concordance—S0; for herte, 
Child—47, the Concordance—%6; for schame, Child—4, the Concordance 
—54, and we could extend the list indefinitely. It will be evident that 
with the adjectives, the instances of a pronounced final -e outnumber 
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those with an unpronounced final -e. We must later test these to see if 
some other cause than that of historical grammar operates to make the 
final -e pronounced. 

One thing we must constantly bear in mind. The question solely con- 
cerns the pronunciation of final -e. Dishonesty or bad faith on the part of 
any investigator is unthinkable. We wish only to determine which theory 
the evidence supports. The “finals” are listed merely to show how many 
of Chaucer’s rhymes are affected by the results of our observations. In- 
stead of listing every category enumerated by Child and Kittredge, it 
will be sufficient to examine the broader categories of nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and so forth, although the examples are taken from their many 
categories. Unless otherwise specified the illustrations are from The 
Canterbury Tales. 





NOUNS hevinesse (CT., 
housbonde np.80 p. 0 f. 6 TC.) np. 2 p. 0 f. 30 
hope “40 * 10 worthinesse (CT., 
knave erg Fa TC.) ee ee BD 
kite “2% 2 * 14) wodnys Pg Sey SG 
schrewe * § * ft *Oi wee eae eS & 27 
name Pie Fev Gv gy? oO) cape Pe Bac Be §3 
tyme “73 * 29 “ 61] speche * 7.2 © 2s 
herte “96 * 87 * 39 | trouthe © 1? ak ™ 20 
syde (TC.) “ 6 “ 0 _* 14] dawenynge ~ © .+ @ * 2 
sonne * 2 *.2 * Si @eeiaco - ee” 2 » 8 
tonge * 5 * 6 * 61) woes (1C.) ee, a 
wyse “38 “ §S * 58] mede ~ oe Ts 
sacrifice(CT.,TC.)“ 5 “ 1 * 10] cause wae a * 2 
pleye “ 6 * 0 * 11 | entente . a oe oe 
ende “28 “ 4 * 60) grace (TC.) an ae © 
mele “9 * 1 © 21] peyne (TC.) “ee e+e 
ale “ 8 * 1 * 16} pleasaunce or St SR 
schame “30 “ 3 “ 21 | mischaunce (CT., 
bedde *“@ *-@ * 1 TC.) Fr fie (Fo Bi:F-30 
foote “20 * O * 14 aventure (CT., 
rote 7 OF oF Mars) ae” ae Ae | 
care “13 “ 0 * 16] creature (CT., 
fare (TC.) “18 “ 1 “24! TC) “12 “ 2 «59 
tale (TC.) 7-14 *'4 * 2) chore (TC) a 2 
ale “ 8 “ 1 * 16] matere (TC.) et Te Se 
blysse (TC.) “13 * 9 “* 6) companie (CT., 
dede (CT.,TC.) “© 4 “© O * 48 TC. F.UGW.)* 21 © 2 * 97 
helle “ 4 * 0 * 14} folye (TC.) - if Fhe gy 
kynde “ 4 * FT * 20] jalousye (TC.) ee 2. © 
gladnesse “ 3 * O * 16| remedye (TC.) ei § F -@ * € 
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In other words, according to the generally accepted rules for the pro- 
nunciation of -e final within the verse, our testing of the nouns gives a 
total of 863 times when the -e is not pronounced to 267 times when it is 
pronounced. 

Let us see what the evidence is in the matter of the indicative preterites 
and infinitives of verbs. 





INDICATIVE PRETERITES answerede (TC.) np. 27 p. 9 f. 10 
felte (TC.) np.22 p. 3 f. 31 seyde (TC.) "2 "hh Fe 
broughte (A.Prol. wepte (TC.) -. omc ae; F 

A.Kn.TC.) “ 8 * 1 * 31] caughte (TC.) ©. <Si™. {0% 9 
herde (TC.) "3° 4 * iti at OC) . gee 3 
lyste (TC.) “ 6 * 6 * 15] preyde (TC.) >. Ee F 
thoughte (TC.) "a - & * 

INFINITIVES stele * £F &* a 
slepe (complete make (TC.) . £,° 2. ° @ 

poetical works) np.17 p. 5 f. 8 | bidde . f= £7 4 


Here, as with the nouns, the evidence is overwhelming in support of the 
non-pronunciation of final -e: 272 to 60. As further illustration of the 
pronunciation or non-pronunciation of the final -e of the infinitive, let us 
choose at random a passage from the Troilus. In over 150 lines from 
Book II, only one out of 10 calls for or permits the pronunciation of this 
final -e. It is interesting to note that this one word ‘to jape’ also appears 
among the other nine. 
Pronounced: ‘And he gan at hym self to jape faste.’ IT, 1164 
Not pronounced: 

And gan to jape, and seyde; “ywis, myn herte.” 11, 1096 


‘Ben redy the to serve, and to this nyght.’ 996 
‘I am ashamed for to write, ywis.’ 1047 
‘I hope of it to brynge answere anon.’ 1054 
To telle al how, it axeth muchel space. 1071 
So hardy was to hire to write, and seyde. 1074 
And she to laughe, it thought his herte brest. 1108 
And made hire so to laughe at his folye. 1168 


And gan to smyle, and seyde him: “Em, I preye.”” 1159 


Turning to the adjectives, however, the evidence is less clear. 


ADJECTIVES longe (A.Kn., 
dere (TC.) np. 5 p.38 f. 60 B.ML.) ne te op. 2.1.2 
trewe * 19 * 26 * 18| derke o) a ae ae 
swetle “ 12 * 27 *13| younge - eo a) 
riche "= “3 * 3i wth ai et de 
olde “ 50 “ 75 * 34] shorte ? Se ee 
wilde “ 4 * 23 * 2) rounde (BD.) .* gf { © @ 
straunge “ 4 £10 * O| rude > 2 eo e's 
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The total of non-pronunciations of -e in adjectives is 257 to 311 pronunci- 
ations. Except, then, for the adjectives, the evidence in support of the 
historical grammar theory does not satisfy the requirements of the 
second and third tests of generalization. The question naturally arises, 
therefore, whether or not the aggregates for the adjectives give the true 
picture for helping determine whether the final -e in rhyme should or 
should not be pronounced. I do not think they do. We must, therefore, 
break down these figures. 

Before doing so, let us further examine some of Child’s contentions in 
favor of the historical grammar theory, remembering always that it is 
from the point of view of phonology and not forms that we are im- 
mediately concerned. Child believed that the distinction of French 
masculine and feminine adjectives is preserved in one case, that of 
seint(e). Chaucer does not, however, pronounce final -e before Anne, 
Cecile, Cecelie, Eleyne, Marie. He pronounces it before Charitee, Fry- 
deswide, Loy, Note, Venus, and Marie. The final -e is generally not pro- 
nounced. That he both pronounces it and leaves it mute before Marie 
would indicate that the rhythm determines the pronunciation. 

Child believed, too, that final -e was generally pronounced after -r. He 
recognized that the rhythmical demands within the verse presented the 
occasion “for dispensing with this sound.” The statement following, how- 
ever, indicates a dangerous tendency when anyone attempts to make 
the evidence fit the theory, rather than letting the theory be tested by 
the evidence. “Rarely,” he says, 


is it [final -e] dropped for the sake of rhyme, though very often -e is added on 
that account to words which ordinarily terminate in a consonant, or, more 
properly speaking, of two existing forms, a rarer one in -e is often employed when 
the rhyme demands the final vowel, as yet by yere . . . rhyming with heere. 


The final -e of deere (S. dedre) and of cheere (Fr. chére) was most distinctly pro- 
nounced. We should therefore be justified in inferring that the final -e was pro- 
nounced in the following words rhymed with deere and cheere, even if this fact 
could not be independently proved, as can be done in most of the instances cited 
(487). 


Payne points out that Child’s assertion that “there can be no doubt 
final -e was generally pronounced after -r’”’ is “inconsistent with the law 
of formation already considered, and, as it would appear, with general 
usage in early Anglo-Norman and English” and disagrees with him on 
the pronunciation of the final -e of deere (A.S. deédr, deore) and of cheere 
(Fr. chére). Payne realizes, too, that the first of Child’s propositions 
“evidently includes the second, and means that words in -are, as bare, in 
-ere, as here, in -ire, as fire, in -ore, as lore, generally have a sonant -e”’ (101). 
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Payne had shown (98) that bare, here, fire, lore, were monosyllables in the 
thirteenth century. It is, he says, “therefore extremely improbable that 
these words would in the fourteenth century put on other syllables. And 
if not these words, why others of the same termination, as deere and 
cheere?”’ After further explanation of his position, he cites examples from 
Anglo-Norman and English writers (101, 104). 

Evidence from the Concordance is wholly against Child’s contention 
and for Payne’s. In deere, cheere, yere, steere, matiere, the final -e is not 
sounded. To recognize these facts does not minimize Child’s great con- 
tributions to Chaucerian studies. Payne simply had a very great advan- 
tage over Child in that Child formed all his conclusions on the basis of a 
very faulty text; Payne used the Ellesmere. Child was further influenced 
in his acceptance of the historical grammar theory as a means for deter- 
mining the pronunciation of final -e by his belief that final -e was always 
pronounced at the medial caesura. ‘The caesural pause frequently pre- 
vents the elision of final -e” is his statement of the rule. Payne took the 
position, however, that the rule should be stated quite differently. He 
believed that “the -e that occurred at the sectional pause (and, presump- 
tively, that at the final pause closing the verse) was silent, and not a fac- 
tor of the rhythm” (91). Quite obviously both cannot be right. Again the 
faulty text of Child’s edition may be responsible. 

Payne not only cites numerous instances both from early French and 
Anglo-Norman poems to support his statement, but adds that “this 
usage was borrowed or imitated by English poets” (91). It is unnecessary 
to cite the evidence offered by Payne against the theory that final -e 
was pronounced at the medial caesura (91, 93), because since Kittredge 
disclaimed the theory, it has been generally discredited. Two words, 
herte and leve, will suffice. When herte occurs at a definite medial caesura, 
-e final is never pronounced; when there is no caesura -e final can be 
pronounced. I have counted 40 cases where -e final is at definite caesura 
and 8 cases where it is not. The same is true of /eve. At a definite caesura 
after the fourth or sixth syllable -e final is not pronounced 14 times; not 
at a definite caesural pause once.'® “If the -e final is silent at the sec- 
tional pause,” asks Payne (93), “isn’t it probable that it would not be 


8 At a definite caesura: herte. A. Prol. 811, A. Kn. 1097, 1790, 2213, 2270, 2371, 2629, 
A. Rv. 4087, B. MI. 614, 660, B. Sh. 1229, B. Mk. 3619, B. Mp. 4393, C. Doc. 126, C. Pard. 
838, D. WB. 531, 599, 977, D. Sum. 2217, E. Cl. 173, 672, 806, 811, 1025, E. Mch. 1237, 
1244, 1286, 1336, 1752, F. Sq. 138, 525, 535, F. Fkl. 122, 1238, 1450, 1515, 1520, G. SN. 251, 
397, H. Mcp. 246. Not at a definite caesura and pronounced: A. Kn. 2649, A. Mil. 3349, 
B. Ml. 1056, C. Doc. 126, E. Mch. 2075, F. Sq. 120, 483. 
leve (after 4th syllable) A. Kn. 1217, 1879, A. Rv. 3916, B. ML. 867, B. Sh. 1550, D. Sum 
1823, E. Mch. 1690, F. Fkl. 1339, 1490; (after 6th syllable) B. MK. 3136, B. NP. 4288, D. 
WB. 112, D. WB. 918, E. Mch. 1456. 
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sounded at the greater pause, that formed at the end of the verse?” (93) 

The nature of the caesural pause is frequently misunderstood. It is a 
pause, says Alden, “‘not counted out of the regular time of the rhythm, 
but corresponding to the pauses between phrases in music, and nearly 
always coinciding with syntactical or rhetorical divisionsof the sentence.” 
Or, to quote Stewart,!® it is an extra-metrical pause which ‘‘differs from 
the metrical pause in being a period of silence resulting only from the 
physical need of drawing breath or from the desire to mark a logical 
division of thought.” 

Both writers stress the nature of the division to be indicated. Alden 
points out in much early English and French verse the prevalence of this 
medial caesura. He calls attention, however, to Chaucer’s freedom in 
placing this caesura and even in omitting it entirely. Although we have 
freed ourselves in practice from earlier writers who maintained that the 
final -e at the medial caesura was sounded, our handling of the greater 
pause at the end of the line is still affected by the early theory, now 
wholly discredited. 

Chaucer’s possible use of the metrical pause, a pause that is compen- 
sated for in the rhythm of the verse, as in Tennyson’s “Break, break, 
break,” has not yet been dealt with. Such a study merits investigation. 
Such lines, for example, as ‘“‘And seyde, ‘Who is in his bed so soone ybur- 
ied thus?’” (TC., 11, 1310), ‘And gan to homme, and seyde, ‘So I trowe’” 
(ibid., 11, 1199), would contain metrical pauses if final -e in seyde were 
silent. 

Child did not attempt a refutation of Payne’s alternative hypothesis. 
The main attack came from James Russell Lowell in My Study Win- 
dows.”° Payne answered the attack in an Appendix to his article in the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society, resenting the asperity with which 
Lowell had criticized him, particularly a ‘‘certain ‘Sir-Oracle’ air, which,” 
he said, ‘“‘scarcely befitted a Professor of the Humanities.” It is not rele- 
vant to our immediate purpose to attempt to fathom the reason for 
Lowell’s distortion of Payne’s statements. But to accuse Payne of trying 
to throw readers of Chaucer “back on the old theory that he wrote ‘rid- 
ing-rime’, that is, verse to the eye and not to the ear”’ is clearly a dis- 
tortion of Payne’s essay. Lowell objects to Payne’s theory that the final 
-e at the medial caesura was not pronounced, he belittles Payne’s philo- 
logical knowledge, and he rejects the idea that Chaucer occasionally 
wrote verses of nine syllables. We need only recall that Kittredge lists 
many lines which he certainly felt to be nine-syllable verses. Moreover, 


19 George R. Stewart, Jr., Technique of English Verse (N. Y.: Holt, 1930), p. 31. 
0 James Russell Lowell, My Study Windows (London: Walter Scott, n.d.), pp. 245 ff. 
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Lowell implies that Payne did not understand the practice of Anglo- 
Norman writers, and he suggests restorations, transpositions, and elisions 
that today would be wholly unacceptable. Payne answered Lowell’s ob- 
jections point by point. The importance of Lowell’s attack lies only in the 
fact that it probably discouraged further investigation of Payne’s theory. 

As a supplementary support of the historical grammar theory of pro- 
nunciation, Professor Skeat offered the following couplet: 


That streight was comen from the court of Rome 
Ful loude he soong ‘‘Com hider, love, to me! 
—Prologue, 671, 672 


“The rime {6 me with Réme should be particularly noted,”’ he says, “‘as 
it enables the reader who is at least skilled in English phonology to per- 
ceive that Ro-me was really dissyllabic, and that final -e in such words 
was really pronounced” (v, 55). This presents an eye rhyme, certainly; 
but I do not believe it warrants its claim as support of the final pronun- 
ciation of unaccented final -e in rhyme. What is the evidence? Rome 
appears in The Canterbury Tales at least 31 times. Of these the final -e 
is not pronounced 19 times, is possibly pronounced 10 times (although 
B.ML. 142 and 156 are doubtful, because they occur at the medial 
caesura), and is final twice. If it were an ear rhyme, I believe the reading 
brings out the dramatic quality of the passage much less than were it 
considered only an eye rhyme. The chief accent would have to fall on the 
preposition, and the vowel of the pronoun would be wholly unstressed: 
Ré-mé,” t6-mé. Possibly Middle English practice permits this. A promi- 
nent Chaucerian for whom I have the greatest respect has explained that 
the idea of the man in the song was to get his love to come TO him rather 
than go FROM him, and he made the analogy of our modern TO me and 
FROM me. I maintained, however, that even in such instances in the 
modern usage when the preposition is stressed the pronoun also receives 
a stress, although it may be weaker. I confess his explanation was new to 
me. In order to see whether I was unique in my misunderstanding I 
asked several younger scholars of my acquaintance to read aloud those 
two lines. Not one was willing to leave the me wholly unstressed—in 
other words, to pronounce it mé.’”’ From the point of view of bringing out 
the full dramatic essence of Chaucer, however, my own feeling is that the 
couplet gains if we do not try to make an ear rhyme out of it, but scan the 
second line as a regular iambic line. This automatically places the stress 
on me. The question is, of course, largely a rhetorical one and depends on 
whether the man wants the girl to come TO him or whether he wants her 
to come to HIM. I prefer the latter interpretation. 

Professor Skeat also cites a similar instance from Octavian Imperator: 
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So woll I nought, that any time 
Be lost, of that thou hast do byme. 


“Of course,” he writes, “by me should have been printed as two words, 
riming with time. This is what happens when grammatical facts are ig- 
nored. Time is dissyllabic because it represents the A.S. tima, which is 
never reduced to a monosyllable in A.S.” I do not think Skeat wholly 
correct. Tima was, of course, dissyllabic in Anglo-Saxon, but the final 
vowel had begun to disappear in the 12th century, and I doubt if it was 
any longer pronounced in Chaucer’s day. But, again, what evidence does 
the Concordance afford us? Time occurs in The Canterbury Tales at least 
160 times. Of these the final -e is not pronounced 121, is pronounced 28, 
and is final 11. As a rhyme word it is found with prime 7 times (prime, 
final -e np. 4, p. 4, f. 12); with ryme once (ryme, final -e, np. 13, p. 2, f. 
11); with envenyme once (envenyme, final -e np. 1, p. 0, f. 2); with crime 
once (crime, final -e np. 1, p. 0, f. 1); and by me once. What is the passage 
where time rhymes with by me? 


And whan this alkamystere saugh his tyme,— 
‘Ris up,’ quod he, ‘sire preest, and stonde by me,... 
—B. CY. 1204, 1205 


Isn’t the context of these lines such that Chaucer was content with an 
eye rhyme and never intended an ear rhyme? Dramatic considerations 
here, as with the passage about the pardoner, justify stressing the pro- 
noun. Professor Robinson (p. 766) supports Skeat in this matter of Rome 
rhyming with fo me. He cites the further examples yowthe rhyming with 
allow the (Sq. T.V. 765f.) and Troye-joie-fro ye (T.C.V., 1374, 1376, 1377). 
Here is the couplet: 


Quod the Frankelyn, ‘Considerynge thy yowthe, 
So feelingly thou spekest, sire, I allow the... 


The same reasoning does not apply here as in the two preceding cases. 
The second verse of the couplet has twelve syllables, and it is tempting 
to suggest that the pronunciation was without the final -e, much as our 
modern alloweth. In several MSS allow the is written as one word, 
allowthe. But since only one such instance occurs I shall not press the 
point. I shall regard it as an eye rhyme. What is the evidence for the 
pronunciation of yowthe? The Concordance shows final -e np. 12, p. 4, f. 2. 
In the matter of joie, fro ye, the Concordance is again overwhelmingly 
against the idea of the pronunciation of final -e in joie. In The Canterbury 
Tales final -e of joie is np. 56, p. 4, f. 1; in the Troilus, np. 38, p. 14, f. 
30. 
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In the face of this much evidence I do not believe that we are justified 
in using Rome-to me, yowthe-allow the, joie fro ye as proof of the pronun- 
ciation of final -e in rhyme. We must seek more substantial proof. I think 
we can find it. We have already seen from the evidence of characteristic 
words taken from the various grammatical categories of Child and Kit- 
tredge that, except in the case of adjectives, there is every reason for 
believing that by the time Chaucer wrote final -e had ceased to be or- 
ganic for reasons of historical grammar and had, except for the exigencies 
of rhythm, become inorganic. In a great many cases it merely served an 
orthoepic purpose. When I began this study my first generalization was 
that final -e had largely ceased to be organic except in the case of weak 
adjectives. More careful analysis, however, warrants the statement that 
even the final -e of adjectives had become inorganic by Chaucer’s day. 
Evidence supports the following rule for the pronunciation or non-pro- 
nunciation of final -e in adjectives: 


When the adjective immediately precedes a noun with an initial consonant, the final 
-e of the ajective is pronounced. When the adjective follows the noun modified or is in 
an independent position the -e is silent. 


Adjective plus noun Noun plus adjective or in 
independent position 
swete np. 4 p. 27 np. 8 p. 0 Lg 
trewe — ae °° 16 .¢ ade 
large au. = 16 = 3 | * ) 
riche - 2 “ 10 ” oe os = g 
wilde - = - a = °~@ . 2 
straunge = © * 13 . 3% 5 ©‘ 0 
longe " 5 ~ 3 *-42 » | - 
derke 7 oe . - " 4 ** * 2 
yonge *. “ 36 * 2 on = 2 
white oie * <7 * 2 wa * 5 
shorte a | ae. * 0 “*_ “ 0 
rounde = | * 1{@o) ae = 0 
olde * 3 * Te °@D “0 “Ss 
sote oe a 2 “* . 3 


It is interesting further to observe that when used as an adverb, the 
final -e of Jonge is np. 10, p. 2, f. 2 (Examples drawn from A. Kn. to B. 
ML.); of olde is np. 2. The instances where the final -e of an adjective 
before a noun are not pronounced result from elision or alliteration, and 
maintain the basic iambic rhythm. The suppression of final -e of the 
adjective when immediately preceding a noun because of alliteration has 
not I think, previously been pointed out. In E.Cl. 138, 139, for example, 
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we have “And that a strange successour sholde take Youre heritage.” 
Although I have noticed many instances of this kind, I have not investi- 
gated the matter thoroughly. Instances usually occur when a mono- 
syllabic adjective alliterates with the following noun or pronoun. We 
have another interesting illustration of the sonant -e as the result of al- 
literation in the case of the noun bane. Within the verse bane is regularly 
followed by be—bané be, a situation which could not, of course, exist at the 
end of a verse. 

Evidence also warrant the formulation of another rule which may 
indeed be looked upon as a corollary to the rule for adjectives: 


When the adjective with an initial consonant follows a noun ending in -e, the 
-e of the noun is pronounced. 


We have numerous examples in the frequency of facé pale and hosté deere. 
The final -e of face, for example, in an independent position is np. 18, p. 
0, f. 34. When the adjective precedes face, the final -e of the adjective is 
pronounced: palé face (B. ML. 645, 822, E. Cl. 340) and sterné face (E. Cl. 
465). When the adjective follows, the -e of face is sounded: facé deed 
(A. Kn. 1578, C. Doc. 209), facé pale (B. Pri. 1779, B. NP. 4213, F. Fk. 
1353, H. Mcp. 276), facé sad (E. Mch. 1399), facé bold (E. Mch. 2269). 

In the first 100 lines of the Prologue (Robinson’s text) there are 79 
words within the verse ending in -e. Of these only 12 are certainly pro- 
nounced, and possibly 17. If lines 34, 38, 44, 65, and 78 are read as nine- 
syllable lines the -e of oure, telle, tyme, sometyme, and wente is not sounded. 
Let us therefore omit these in our discussion. Out of the total of 74 words, 
then, in final -e, 12 are sounded and 62 are not sounded. In other words, 
according to the strict interpretation of the historical grammar theory the 
exceptions outnumber the regular examples by five to one. It leaves un- 
explained by any of the rules for pronunciation or non-pronunciation at 
least nine words: whiche (40), hadde (64, 85), nevere, (70), vilennye (70), 
hope (88), gowne (93), koude (95), lovede (97), namoore (98). 

If we adopt the inorganic theory we find the ratio reversed. Although 
the necessity of maintaining the basic iambic rhythm automatically 
accounts for all the pronounced final e’s, the proposed rule for adjectives 
covers half of the instances (il. 5, 8, 9, 14, 90), leaving the other six 
(ll. 29, 30, 36, 59, 64, 94) explained by the general rule. Are we justified, 
therefore, in insisting that final -e in rhyme is pronounced? If conditions 
existing at the end of a verse parallel those within the verse are we not 
also justified in assuming that the treatment of final -e will be the same? 
If, for example, final -e is not sounded before another vowel or -h within 
the verse, should it not also be silent in such instances as the following, 
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all of which are taken more or less at random from Books 1 and 1 of the 


Troilus: 


And so befel, whan comen was the time 
Of Aperil, when clothed is the mede 


With newe grene.... 
—1, 155-157 


Of loves folk, lest fully the descente 


Of scorn fill on hymself; 
—1, 319, 320 


For for to trusten some wight is a preve 
Of truth, and forthi wolde I feyn remeve 
Thi wrong conseyte, and do the som wight triste 
Thi wo to telle; and tel me, if the liste. 
—1, 690-693 


And was the firste tyme he shulde hire preye 
Of love, O myghty Go, what shul he seye? 
—u, 1756, 1757 


But ofte gan the herte glade and quake 
Of Troilus, whil that he gan it rede 
So as the wordes gave hym hope or drede. 
—tml, 1321-1323 


But natheles, when he had herd hym crye 
“Awake!” he gan to syken wonder soore, 
And seyd... 


—1, 750-752 


Swych his delit of foles to bywepe 
Hire wo, but seken bote they ne kepe. 
—1I, 762-763 


This Pandarus, tho desirous to serve 
His fulle frend, than seyde irf this manere 
—1, 1058, 1059 


May I naught wel in other folk aspie 
Hire dredfull joye, hir constreinte, and hire peyne? 
—11, 775, 776 


There are at least 200 instances of the foregoing kinds in Books 1 and 1 


alone. 


If the final -e of an adjective following a noun is not pronounced within 
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a verse, should it be pronounced merely because it falls at the end of a 
verse? It is interesting to notice that although Chaucer makes frequent 
use of run-on lines, he never places at the end of a verse an adjective 
modifying a noun at the beginning of the following verse, the only per- 
missible time for pronouncing the final -e. Furthermore, if Chaucer 
suppresses the -e at the medial caesura, why is it not possible to suppress 
the -e when a greater caesura occurs at the end of a line? 

The amount of evidence so far presented favors, I think, the inorganic 
nature of final -e in Chaucer. The conditions of our investigation have 
necessarily excluded the final -e in rhyme, because the treatment of final 
-e in rhyme is, as I have const intly reiterated, the question to be proved. 
The question naturally arises, however, as to how the evidence when ap- 
plied to the first 100 lines of the Prologue supports the proposed inorganic 
theory or detracts from the widely accepted historical grammar theory. 
Of the 64 rhyme words ending in unstressed final -e not one requires the 
final -e to be sounded according to the evidence offered for the sounding 
of final -e within the verse. We have an adjective following a noun (1), 
a noun following an adjective (7), and nouns of many types which we 
have earlier shown to have a mute final -e, the perfect participles, in- 
finitives of verbs, and so forth. 

To abandon the historical grammar theory or organic theory of final -e 
for the inorganic theory as a basis of phonology means, of course, that we 
need not pronounce, and probably should not pronounce final -e in rhyme. 
If someone prefers to end a verse in yé instead of ye because he likes it, we 
cannot say he is wrong because we do not know how Chaucer did pro- 
nounce the word. To abandon the pronunciation of this final -e in rhyme 
is, I think, a decided gain. Chaucer’s music becomes more subtle than we 
could otherwise realize. We are able, too, to grasp the finer aspects of form 
in a way hitherto impossible. We free Chaucer from any suggestion of 
archaism. Mrs. McJimsey found, as I have pointed out, that as a result 
of her investigations in Chaucer’s final -e, he was nearer the fifteenth 
century than previous investigators had supposed. The present investi- 
gation gives additional support to her findings. More important, however, 
I think, is the closer correlation possible between students of Chaucer’s 
prosody and those interested in his sources. Together they show not only 
the working of his imagination in moulding his materials into an artistic 
form, but they show some of the subtleties in the use of language by 
which he achieved many of his greatest effects. 

I am not here concerned with any possible implications incident upon 
the substitution of the inorganic theory for the historical grammar 
theory. The historical grammar theory has served a useful purpose. 
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Material now available as an aid to investigation has made it possible to 
test the theory in a way hitherto not. When any hypothesis becomes too 
complicated by exceptions to explain phenomena, and a simpler hypoth- 
esis can be put forward that keeps the exceptions to a minimum, it 
seems only right to accept the new hypothesis. The Copernican system 
supplanted the Ptolemaic system because it made simpler the explanation 
of the phenomena of the universe. Does not the inorganic theory bear the 
same relation to the historical grammar theory as the Copernican system 
bears to the Ptolemaic, only in a greatly reduced way? And is the meaning 
of our hypothesis so startling? It is only that final -e had disappeared 
from the spoken language earlier than we have hitherto believed. It is 
that Chaucer was in no way archaic. It is that he had a subtler ear for 
delicate rhythms and poetic form than many have been willing to grant 
him, and that he was less interested in philological subtleties than has 
hitherto been supposed. In other words, he was solely concerned with the 
problems of a great creative artist. 
James G. SOUTHWORTH 
University of Toledo 











LIV 
SPENSER’S MORRELL AND THOMALIN 


T has been generally assumed that in the Morrell of the July eclogue 

of the Shepheardes Calender Spenser intended to satirize Dr. John 
Aylmer, bishop of London at the time of the composition and publication 
of this poem. Morrell’s antagonist in this eclogue, Thomalin, has usually 
been considered a Puritan, but the Puritan so honored has been a matter 
of dispute among those scholars bold enough to hazard an identification. 
In this article I intend, first, to present in detail the grounds for Spenser’s 
presumed dislike of Aylmer and to indicate Spenser’s probable attitude 
towards him; second, to suggest that Dr. Thomas Cooper, bishop of 
Lincoln between 1571 and 1584, and definitely not a Puritan, is a more 
probable Thomalin. 

The reasons advanced for the traditional acceptance of Morrell as 
Aylmer are: (1) the name itself: by analogy to the acceptance of Algrind 
as Grindal, Aylmer, with the variant spellings of Elmer and Elmore, is 
similarly formed and almost self-evident; (2) the use of the nickname 
““Morelme” for Aylmer by the Puritans in the Marprelate controversy of 
1588 and 1589; (3) Aylmer’s unpopularity in the diocese of London 
because of his repressive moves against Catholics and Puritans—es- 
pecially against the latter; (4) his general character, Aylmer being con- 
sidered as epitomizing all those faults which religious writers of the time 
—especially the Puritans—attacked.! 

It is almost certain that Spenser was at least slightly acquainted with 
Aylmer, who assisted at the consecration of Bishop Young, Spenser’s 
employer, in 1578. And as Young, while bishop of Rochester, resided at 
Bromley in Kent, about ten miles from the heart of London, Spenser, 
Young’s secretary, would certainly be aware of Aylmer’s doings and 
reputation. In fact, it is needless to labor this point, since Aylmer and 
Young were present at practically all the convocations and ecclesiastical 
gatherings in London from 1563 to 1580. As a single example, on August 
2, 1579, at Croydon, Aylmer and Young assisted Archbishop Grindal at 
the consecration of John Wolton to the Bishopric of Exeter.” 

After a thorough study of Aylmer’s career, I am inclined to think that 
it was not the constant and sturdy opposition of Aylmer to the Puritans 
in the diocese of London that led Spenser to portray him as the de- 


1 These reasons are not gathered in any one book or article. See, however, DNB, and 
J. J. Higginson, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender in Relation to Contemporary Affairs (New 
York, 1912), pp. 99-111. The best treatment of Aylmer’s position in the Calender is found 
in Percy W. Long, “Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 729-735. 

2 John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Edmund Grindal (Oxford, 1821), p. 359. 
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fender of “proude and ambitious Pastours” in the July eclogue. Spenser 
as secretary to a bishop who accepted fully the Elizabethan settlement 
would have no love for the Puritans, a group that since 1570 was the 
chief enemy of the bishops and was trying to destroy diocesan Episcopacy 
and to erect the Presbyterian system instead. 

In the July eclogue, Thomalin (like Piers in “May” and Diggon 
Davie in ‘““September”) is not arguing against the rule of bishops, but 
merely attacking those general abuses that all zealous and right-minded 
churchmen censured. Thomalin is holding up the ideal: praising those 
bishops who are meek, mild, humble, pure, courageous, industrious and 
careful of their flocks, and characterized by a simplicity in clothes and in 
life. What Thomalin objects to is Morrell’s justification of the ambition, 
wealth and power of bishops, not to bishops themselves. 

Now there are many reasons—to paint first as black a picture of Ayl- 
mer as possible—why Spenser would envision him as a typical represen- 
tative of ambitious pride in the ranks of the Elizabethan bishops. During 
Spenser’s first three years at Cambridge, Aylmer exhibited that conten- 
tious and grasping spirit that later often showed itself. In 1571 and 1572 
Aylmer, then archdeacon of Lincoln, disturbed that diocese (which im- 
mediately borders on Cambridge University) with his lawsuits against 
Thomas Cooper, the newly appointed bishop. The contests were over the 
exercise of spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and especially over the 
revenue coming from this jurisdiction. Finally in 1572 the matter was 
settled through the arbitration of Archbishop Parker and Horn, bishop of 
Winchester, the decision seeming to go somewhat against Aylmer.’ 

Aylmer was consecrated bishop of London in succession to Sandys on 
March 24, 1577. Trouble immediately began. He made outrageous de- 
mands on Sandys, requiring 
as his due, the whole incomes and benefits of the last half year, that is, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, though Sandys continued Bishop of London the best 
part of that time, namely, till Candlemas, before his remove to York. Both of 
them appealed to the Lord Treasurer.‘ 


Sandys, answering sharply, charged Aylmer with “coloured covetousness 
and an envious heart covered with a coat of dissimulation,” and reviewed 
at length Aylmer’s ingratitude, Sandys having been instrumental in his 
advancement to the see of London, recommending him highly to the 
Queen, entertaining him at his house, assisting at his consecration, and 
leaving several things in the houses of the bishopric, when he departed to 
York, for his successor’s use and benefit. 

Also about this same time, Aylmer sought a commission for dilapida- 


§ John Strype, The Life and Acts of John Aylmer (Oxford, 1821), p. 15. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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tions against Sandys which involved Archbishop Grindal, bishop of 
London before Sandys. Sandys wrote to Secretary Walsingham, through 
whom Aylmer was proceeding, recalling the promise that Aylmer had 
made him at his consecration never to trouble him in this regard. Aylmer, 
refusing to arbitrate the matter, as Sandys suggested and Walsingham 
was willing to do, held “that for the security of his posterity it must he 
decided by law.” This suit dragged on, with Aylmer, in 1580, when a new 
review was taken of the dilapidations, increasing the amount asked from 
the 1200 L. of 1578 to 1602 LZ. In 1584 Aylmer received a favorable ver- 
dict.§ 

Again, in 1578 and early 1579 Aylmer made a great fall of timber, and 
in May, 1579, was charged by the Council of wasting the revenues of the 
bishopric. Lord Burghley, Aylmer’s chief patron and friend at court, 
severely reprimanded him, relating how a bishop was once displaced for 
such a deed. About six months later, Aylmer was forbidden by the Queen 
to cut down any more timber. In regard to this matter, Strype asserts 
that “though this information was partly true, yet it had more of malice 
than truth in it.’’® Nevertheless, Bishop Bancroft later sued Aylmer’s son 
for dilapidations, charging that 
Bishop Aylmer made 6000 L. of his woods, and left scarce enough to find the 
present Bishop yearly fuel; and that he let out leases, some for an hundred 
years and above, and some for fifty.’ 


¢ Furthermore, Aylmer might be judged to reflect that lordly living and 

love of ease that Spenser reprobates in the ecclesiastical eclogues. Strype 
notes that “ our Bishop kept a good house, having eighty servants with 
him in his family.” And despite the signal honor, Aylmer, in 1574, when 
chosen by Archbishop Parker to answer De Disciplina Ecclesiastica, the 
famous puritan attack on episcopal government, refused to comply. 


Grindal, also, then Archbishop of York, reputed Aylmer the fittest for this work, 
but concluded he would not take the pains... . ® 


Spenser’s dislike of a married clergy, and of those prelates who pile up 
wealth for their heirs, or alienate the revenues of their bishoprics for the 
sake of wife and children, is reflected in the speeches of Piers in the May 


5 Ibid., pp. 48-50. 

& Tbid., pp. 46-48. All of this is in pointed contrast to Archbishop Grindal’s care of his 
woods. Grindal neither sold his timber “for his own gain, nor used any more of it than was 
necessary for the reparation of houses and farms,” even opposing the Queen’s attempt to 
take some of it. Strype, Grindal, p. 357. 

7 Strype, Aylmer, p. 128. 8 Tbid., p. 127. 

® Ibid., p. 15. Strype infers that Aylmer’s refusal was due to his discontent in not getting 
a bishopric before this time. 
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eclogue and of Diggon Davie in the September eclogue."® On all of these 
counts Spenser would look on Aylmer with disfavor. Unlike Piers, bishop 
of Salisbury, and Archbishop Grindal, ideal shepherds who were un- 
married, Aylmer, as we have seen above, ‘for the security of his poster- 
ity”—seven sons and three daughters— insisted that his suit for dilapida- 
tions against Sandys and Grindal ‘“‘must be decided by law.” As Strype 
without comment remarks, 

Samuel, his [Aylmer’s] son and heir, was left in good circunstances, as may be 
guessed from a purchase or purchases of land, which cost the Bishop 16,000 L.™ 


But there are still other reasons why Spenser should satirize Bishop 
Aylmer at the time of the writing of the Calender. In 1579 Spenser was a 
client of the Earl of Leicester, and the connections of Aylmer with Lord 
Burghley, Leicester’s chief opponent on the French marriage, would 
make him a likely target for satire. Archbishop Grindal, who was con- 
fined and sequestered because of his refusal to follow the Queen’s orders 
on the suppression of prophesyings,’* and who is quoted as an authority 
on the ideal shepherd and whose misfortune is sympathetically noted in 
the July eclogue, was also at this same time persona non grata to Lord 
Treasurer Burghley.’* Moreover, Aylmer, Burghley’s protégé, substi- 
tuted for Grindal at this period, having been made president of the ec- 
clesiastical commission, and was the means through which the Queen and 
the Council issued orders—especially in regard to the putting down of the 
prophesyings. Aylmer was also extraordinarily active in assisting Burgh- 
ley and the Queen in keeping the London clergy from discussing the 
Alencon marriage in their sermons. Spenser, then, as secretary to 
Bishop Young, former chaplain and intimate friend of Grindal, and 
closely connected with Leicester and Philip Sidney, who were opposing 
the French marriage which Burghley was favoring, would be naturally 
inclined to look askance at Bishop Aylmer. 

There are many reasons, then, ecclesiastical and political, general and 
personal, why Spenser might have Aylmer in mind in Morrel of the July 
eclogue—a shepherd who represents an ambitious striving for the 
heights. And although Aylmer undoubtedly furnished justifiable grounds 
for satire in his stormy career, he also possessed virtues and abilities 
which Spenser would respect and admire. The poet probably would be 
aware of Aylmer’s record, which included his courageous stand in the 


0 For Spenser’s attitude towards a married clergy, see F. M. Padelford, ‘Spenser and the 
Puritan Propaganda,” MP, x1 (1913), 105. See also “May,” 75-94; and “September,” 
115-116. 1 Strype, Aylmer, p. 115. 2 Strype, Grindal, p. 343. 

8 Ibid., p. vi (Introduction). Leicester opposed Aylmer’s attempts to get the bishopric 
of London in 1570, when Sandys was elevated to it. Strype, Aylmer, p. 16. 

™ See, for instance, M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), pp. 257-258. 
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Convocation of 1553—the first one of Queen Mary’s reign—when Ay] mer 
bravely offered to dispute the controverted points of religion in that synod against 
all the learned Papists in England; and learnedly argued ... with one More- 
man there, against the doctrine of transubstantiation.'§ 


Spenser would also probably be aware of the scholarly assistance fur- 
nished by Aylmer to Dr. Fox, the Martyrologist, in the compilation of 
the Acts and Monuments while both were Marian exiles.’* Again, Ay!- 
mer made a noteworthy impression on England with his Harborough for 
Faithful Subjects ..., a book characterized by a great breadth of learning 
and logical ability, written in answer to Knox’s First Blast of the Trumpet 
Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women." Aylmer was undeniably one 
of the most talented English divines of this period, and Strype testifies 
to his antiquarian interests, his skill in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, his 
knowledge of history, civil law, and theology'*—all of which abilities 
Spenser would probably know and admire. Aylmer was also an able 
preacher,'® and was invariably recommended as the one most able to 
answer any printed attack by either Puritan or Catholic on the Anglican 
establishment.”° 

Now Spenser would be just as cognizant of Aylmer’s admirable quali- 
ties as he would of his defects, and to get a fair picture of Spenser's 
probable attitude towards Aylmer one must realize this. In “July” 
Thomalin argues above all for meekness, mildness, humility, and plain 
living—and on all of these points Aylmer’s deficiencies would make him 
a worthy spokesman for ecclesiasts who preferred to play a more ambi- 
tious and princely réle in life. And although, at first glance, satire is indi- 
cated, perhaps Aylmer would not be particularly offended at Spenser’s 
boldness .in so portraying him. Bishop Aylmer was learned and clever 
enough to appreciate the literary side of the July eclogue, the imitation 
of Mantuan’s seventh and eighth eclogues, as well as the débat form where 
both the valley and the heights have their advantages as set forth in the 
arguments of their respective representatives. He would also clearly rea- 
lize how Morrell’s cap fitted. It is quite possible, however, that Aylmer 
would smile at the genial, clever, and sometimes sharp-edged banter cast 
his way. The poem was not the product of an enemy Puritan or of a 
Catholic, but from the pen of the talented secretary of a friendly fellow 
bishop. In fact, Morrel’s status is entirely different from that of Palinode 
in “May.” E. K. takes great pains to tell us in the introductory argument 
of “July” that is is merely for the sake of a good debate or contrast that 


8 Strype, Aylmer, p. 6. 6 Ibid., p. 8. 17 [bid., p. 11. 

18 Tbid., pp. 158-174. 19 Tbid., p. 168. 

20 Besides the Puritan De Disciplina, already mentioned above, Aylmer was the first 
cleric asked to answer Campion’s Ten Reasons. DNB. 
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Morrell is “imagined to be” proud and ambitious. Even Thomalin, 
after the literary imitation of Mantuan is concluded (1. 169), makes no 
personal charge against Morrell. After relating Palinode’s experiences 
with ecclesiastical abuses on his late trip to Rome, Thomalin concludes 
(though no doubt ironically) that 
Sike syrlye [stately and proud] shepheards han we none, 
They keepen all the path.” 


Morrell, then, before relapsing into his opposition role, readily agrees 
that 
Here is a greate deale of good matter 
lost for lacke of telling.” 


And when in his concluding speech Thomalin relates through the fable of 
the Eagle and the Shell-fish how the sequestered Grindal still “‘lyes in 
lingring payne,” Morrell expresses his sympathy: 
Ah good Algrin, his hap was ill, 
but shall be better in time.* 


Both Thomalin and Morrell, then, agree on the subject of Archbishop 
Grindal, who put principle above policy in his debate with the Queen. 
Historical evidence exists for the position Aylmer here holds: Grindal, in 
his famous letter of refusal to the Queen, wrote that Aylmer, Bishop 
Davies of St. David’s, and Bishop Cooper of Lincoln—to name but three 
of nine bishops—had signified to him by letters that they all believed in 
the profit and value of the suppressed exercises.™ 

From the time of his elevation to the see of London, Aylmer worked 
manfully with the other bishops of the realm in behalf of Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical settlement, and excepting his concern for a full measure of 
justice for himself in his suits for dilapidations and revenues, and his 
desire to leave his ten children financially secure, there is no evidence 
that, or reasons why, the rest of the Anglican hierarchy looked, or should 
look, down upon him. The later bitter attacks of the Puritans on Aylmer 
have little bearing on the case. Martin Marprelate in 1588 attacked 
Bishops Young, Cooper, and Whitgift, as well as Aylmer, and Bishop 
Cooper’s famous reply—An Admonition of the People of England ...— 
was a defense of all bishops attacked by the saucy Martin,™ as well asa 
wiping out of all those “foul and lying representations” with which 
Puritan spite and malice had besmirched Aylmer.” But if Aylmer was 


1 “July,” Il. 203-204. The gloss in brackets is that given by E. K. 

3 Tbid., 11. 205-206. 33 Tbid., 11. 229-230. %4 Strype, Grindal, p. 331. 
% John Strype, Annals of the Reformation, 4 vols. in 7 (Oxford, 1924), m1, ii. 155. 
% Strype, Aylmer, p. 136. 
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perhaps slightly displeased with his role in the Calender, he showed no 
extended animus against Bishop Young, for on the death of Gilbert 
Barkley, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Aylmer in November, 1581, wrote 
Lord Treasurer Burghley on the importance of having fit bishops, 


advising therefore that Cooper, the Bishop of Lincoln, a learned and active man, 
might be translated to Bath and Wells; Freke of Norwich, less fit for that place, 
to go to Lincoln, and Young, a good governor, Bishop of Rochester, to be re- 
moved to Norwich.” 


In his zeal for conformity, Aylmer worked hard to restrain both Cath- 
olics and Puritans, and the latter, exhibiting what Strype calls a “‘ca- 
lumniating spirit,” cast many slanders at his door. He was charged with 
detaining stolen goods, cheating his grocer, keeping an innocent man in 
the clink, ordaining his porter, playing at bowls on Sunday, and being 
a great swearer—sometimes saying “‘By my faith.’’* But, as Strype indi- 
cates, all these charges are so false, ludicrous, or distorted that they tell 
us more about the Puritans than about Aylmer. 

Yet notwithstanding Aylmer’s orthodoxy and diligence in behalf of the 
Established Church, his pride, harshness of disposition, and hot temper” 
were a decided contrast to the habitual humility, mildness, and sweet 
reasonableness of Archbishop Grindal.*® Hence Aylmer would be a well- 
chosen model for the position that Morrell represents in the July eclogue 
of the Shepheardes Calender, and I have no doubt that Spenser had him 
in mind. But whatever satire Spenser intended, my opinion is that Spen- 
ser would agree fully with Aylmer’s opposition to Puritan and Catholics, 
and that E. K.’s gloss to the straying herd “which wander out of the 
ways of truth” is rather a suggestion that some of London’s Puritanism 
was perhaps reprehensively due to Aylmer’s interest in the “heights.” 


THOMALIN: DR. THOMAS COOPER, BISHOP OF LINCOLN 


In the second part of this article, I wish to present the possibility that 
Spenser was representing Dr. Thomas Cooper, bishop of Lincoln from 
1571 to 1584, in the character Thomalin of the July eclogue of the 
Shepheardes Calender. Spenser’s admitted practice of using real charac- 
ters in the other ecclesiastical eclogues, E.K.’s gloss to “September” by 
which we are informed that by the names of shepherds Spenser “‘covereth 
the names of divers other his familar freends and best acquayntaunce,” 
the general acceptance of Morrell and Algrind as Aylmer and Grindal in 
the July eclogue, and E. K.’s failure to inform us that like Thenot in 
“February” Thomalin is merely a conventional name taken from one of 


37 Ibid., p. 58. At this time, Bath and Wells was troubled by Catholics, and Norwich by 
Puritans. 28 Tbid., pp. 134-142. 29 Tbid., p. 185. 
% Strype, Grindal, pp. 446-447. 
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Spenser’s predecessors in the pastoral form, should lead us to suspect 
that Spenser had some living Churchman in mind as the spokesman for 
“the honour and commendation of good shepheardes.” 

Up to the present time two identifications for Thomalin have been 
offered. Mr. J. J. Higginson would identify this character with Thomas 
Wilcox," an extreme Puritan who was the co-author of the famous 
Admonition of the Parliament, a pamphlet which appeared in the summer 
of 1572 attacking the Established Church and advocating the abolition 
of diocesan Episcopacy. Wilcox caused trouble in the London area for the 
next ten years, frequently being confined in prison for his religious non- 
conformity. 

The Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson, while agreeing with Higginson that 
Thomalin is a Puritan, suggests Thomas Cartwright as a more likely 
identification.” Cartwright caused trouble at Cambridge in 1570 with 
his sermons against the Anglican discipline, holding essentially the same 
views as Thomas Wilcox in his later Admonition. But whereas Wilcox 
came into conflict with Aylmer in 1577, Cartwright went to the continent 
after his deprivation at Cambridge (December 11, 1570). He was back in 
England again in April, 1572, but in 1574 he returned to the continent, 
remaining abroad this time until 1586. 

While it is inherently implausible that a bishop’s secretary should have 
any regard for either Wilcox or Cartwright, I will waive this point and 
show that there is strong internal evidence in “July” why Spenser would 
not be honoring either Puritan in this eclogue which is mainly given over 
to the celebration of Archbishop Grindal—an authority on the ideal 
shepherd and, because he was a cleric of courage and conscience, the 
praiseworthy but unfortunate victim of the Queen’s anger on account 
of his refusal to put down the prophesyings. Now Grindal was by no 
means a Puritan. Before his acceptance of a bishopric in the first year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, he settled the few scruples he had about vestments,— 
aided in his decision by letters from such foreign Protestant leaders as 
Martyr and Bullinger—and thereafter worked hard for conformity.¥ 
Elizabeth and her Council would hot have elevated him to the arch- 
bishoprics of York and Canterbury if he had not devoted himself to the 
religious Establishment in a satisfactory manner. Such Puritans as Cart- 
wright and Wilcox were anathema to Grindal—as they were to all 
bishops—and Grindal, then lately elected to the Archbishopric of York, 


® Higginson, op. cit., p. 199. With Higginson I agree that the Thomalin of “March” is 
not the same character as the Thomalin of “July.”” The “March” Thomalin—like Spenser 
in “September’’—is a “shepheard’s boy,” not a shepherd. 

2A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism (Cambridge, 
1925), p. 188. ® Strype, Grindal, p. 438, gives a good summary of Grindal’s position. 
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was instrumental in the deprivation of Cartwright at Cambridge and his 
consequent state of exile on the continent. 

Even the Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson, who would have Thomalin repre- 
sent Cartwright, indicates how little Grindal and Cartwright agreed. He 
writes: 


In a pointed letter to Cecil, written from St. Paul’s, London, on the 25th of June, 
1570, he [Grindal] hurls the shafts of his ire at Cartwright as the chief ringleader 
of the University malcontents. He assures Cecil that the youth of Cambridge 
are thronging to Cartwright’s daily lectures in which the external government of 
the Church is being attacked. The Vice-chancellor and the heads are not dealing 
as roundly as they should with the case. Grindal suggests that Cecil should in- 
struct Dr. May and the heads to command Cartwright and his adherents to 
silence both in schools and pulpits, and that after examination the offenders 
should be reduced to conformity or duly punished by expulsion out of their 
colleges or out of the University as the cause should require. Meanwhile, the 
Vice-chancellor should not allow Cartwright to proceed D.D. at the ensuing 
commencement, for he is not only guilty of the present singularity but is also 
not conformable in his apparel, and contemns many other laudable orders of 
the University.* 


But the Archbishop of York did not let matters rest at this point. 


A few days before his journey to the north, Grindal, in a letter to Cecil from 
Westminster, 27 July, 1570, urges the expulsion of the nonconformists from 
Cambridge if they do not renounce their factious assertions. He thinks, however, 
that even if Cartwright revokes his doctrines, he should never be permitted to 
lecture again in the University. He has conceived a definitely adverse opinion 
of the Puritan Professor, accusing him of having a busy head, stuffed full of 
singularities.* 


It would be pointless to give a list of Grindal’s many repressions of the 
Puritans both before and after 1570. With the appearance of the Admoni- 
tion in 1572 and Cartwright’s Reply to Whitgift’s Answer Against the 
Admonition in April, 1573, there could be no doubt of the revolutionary 
nature of Puritanism, both pamphlets attacking not only the Prayer 
Book, ceremonies, ritual and apparel of the Established Church, but es- 
pecially making a frontal assault on diocesan Episcopacy itself. The Bish- 
ops were now regarded as the “chief and implacable foes of Puritanism,* 
and it would be unthinkable that extreme Puritans like Cartwright or 
Wilcox would be holding up Grindal as an authority on the ideal shep- 
herd, as Thomalin does in the July eclogue. If a counterpart, then, is to 


% Scott Pearson, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
% Ibid., p. 34. See also Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, pp. 304-305; and 323-324. 
% Tbid., p. 61. 
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be discovered for Thomalin, it would be more logical to look for him 
among the ranks of the bishops, especially since Algrind and Morrell of 
this eclogue are general!y admitted to represent bishops. 

And since Spenser is ‘airly literal or easily decipherable in the charac- 
ters of Algrind, Morrell, and Roffyn, we might normally expect a certain 
amount of literalness in the character of Thomalin. Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
bishop of Lincoln, who usually signed his name Thom Lincoln in his com- 
munications to the Court and to other bishops, would immediately spring 
to mind.*? If the Bishop of Rochester, Spenser’s employer in 1578, signed 
his name officially as John Roffen,** and Spenser used Rofiyn as a char- 
acter in the fable of the September eclogue, by analogy why not see in 
Thomalin, Thom. Lincoln or an abbreviation thereof. And if Spenser in 
Grindal, Young, and Alymer is using bishops whose sees border the city 
of London on the south and east, it would at least be geographically 
fitting to use another bishop whose see directly touches the city of Lon- 
don on the north, taking in all of Hertfordshire. Then if Bishop Cooper 
was well known to the Spenser-Young group of 1578 and 1579, and if he 
was a type of Bishop who would win their admiration, and if his character 
fits the speeches of Thomalin in “July,” it is at least possible that Spenser 
had him in mind. All of these possibilities will now be examined. 

As Bishop Young and Bishop Cooper were neighboring prelates, and 
had attended convocations together as early as 1567, it is practically 
certain that they knew one another. However, aside from this eclogue, 
we have no evidence of Spenser’s regard for Cooper, who was elevated 
to the bishopric of Lincoln in 1571, but it is highly probable that the poet 
of the Calender knew him in his college days. Cambridge University was 
right on the boundary line separating the bishoprics of Lincoln and Ely, 
and Spenser in his last five years at Cambridge would at least have heard 
of Cooper, ordinary visitor to King’s College, who in 1577 was granted 
extraordinary authority by Burghley to put down disorders there and to 
settle the complaints of the fellows against Dr. Goad, the provost.*® 
Cooper was also well known to the Earl of Leicester and Philip Sidney, 
with whom Spenser was connected in late 1579. He was Philip Sidney’s 
second tutor at Oxford, and Sidney lived with him during his entire stay 
there.” In 1565 Cooper dedicated to Leicester his Linguae Thesaurus, 
and in 1567 Leicester, Chancellor of Oxford, appointed Cooper his Vice- 
chancellor. On May 5, 1569, Cooper wrote to Leicester suggesting that 
Dr. John Piers, later bishop of Rochester and Salisbury, should take part 


37 For example, see Strype, Annals, 111. i. 254, for Cooper’s use of this signature in a 
letter to Lord Burghley. Lincoln was often abbreviated to Lin. in ecclesiastical documents. 

38 Roffen is Latin for Rochester. 3° Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 36-38. 

“© Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (New York, 1932), p. 38. 
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in the disputations in divinity if he accompanied Leicester to Oxford." 
In 1584 Leicester appointed Cooper Prelate of the Order of the Garter.” 

Cooper was equally well regarded by Queen Elizabeth, to whom he had 
written congratulatory verses in Latin at her accession.* In 1573 he 
helped Archbishop Parker entertain the Queen at Croydon.“ The Lin- 
guae Thesaurus, usually known as Cooper’s Dictionary, “delighted Queen 
Elizabeth so much that she expressed her determination to promote the 
author as far as lay in her power.’ 

Cooper was very helpful to Grindal and the other bishops in meeting 
the printed attacks of the Puritans. In a sermon on June 27, 1572, he 
answered Wilcox and Fields’ An Admonition to the Parliament, vindicat- 
ing the Church of England and its liturgy.“ A little later the same year he 
was consulted by Whitgift, and looked over Whitgift’s Reply to the 
Admonition before it was published.‘7 The year before he sat on a com- 
mission with Archbishop Parker and five bishops, examining Christopher 
Goodman, a famous Puritan.‘* However, as stated already, in 1589 he 
did his greatest service for the bishops in his book answering Martin 
Marprelate, An Admonition to the People of England. 

Cooper was also active against Catholics, being a member of a com- 
mission which visited Oxford in 1566 and expelled three Papists. In 1562 
he answered a Catholic pamphlet entitled An Apology of Private Mass 
with his Answer in Defence of the Truth Against the Apology of Private 
Mass. In 1580 he published a collection of twelve of his sermons en- 
titled Certain Sermons wherein is contained the Defence of the Gospel 
against cavils and false accusations by... the friends and favourers of the 
Church of Rome.® Bishop Milner, the Roman Catholic historian of 
Winchester, charges Cooper with a cruel persecution of Catholics in 
Hampshire, but as the Dictionary of National Biography indicates, the 
increase of persecution was owing rather to the new act of 1581, and the 
beginning of hostilities with Spain. 


“ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Pepys Menuscripts, xv11 (1911), 155. Both Piers 
and Cooper attended Magdalen College, and preceded D.D. a year apart, Piers in 1566, 
Cooper in 1567. Anthony A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. by Bliss (London, 1813), 1 
169-172 of Fasti. Piers and Cooper took important parts in the disputations held for Queen 
Elizabeth when she visited Leicester at Oxford in 1566. Each gave an address in Latin to 
the visitors. John Nicols, The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (Lon- 
don, 1788), 1, 5, 9, 99 (under the year 1566). 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series (1547-80), p. 173. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury, 13, Addenda 1 (1915), 39. 

“ Strype, Annals, u1. ii. 50. 


DNB article by Rev. William Benham.  Strype, Annals, 11. i. 286. 
47 John Strype, The Life and Acts of Mathew Parker, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1821), m, 140. 
48 Strype, Annals, m. i. 141. 49 DNB. 50 Thid. 
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In character and ability Cooper was outstanding in the ranks of the 
Elizabethan bishops. In 1584, on the death of Bishop Watson, he was 
translated to Winchester, where, according to Wood. 


as in most parts of the nation, he became much noted for his learning and 
sanctity of life... . The course of his life in Oxon. was very commendable, and, 
in some sort saint-like; if it be saint-like to live unreprovable, to bear a cross 
patiently, and to forgive great injuries freely, this man’s example was without 
pattern.™ 


In historical, linguistic, and antiquarian scholarship Cooper was 
eminent. In 1549 he published a Chronicle of the World, a continuation of 
the Chronicle of Thomas Languet, who had brought it down from the 
Creation to 17 A. D. Cooper carried it down to the reign of Edward VI, 
his portion being about three times as long as Languet’s. Under the title 
of Cooper’s Chronicle a second edition appeared in 1560, and a third in 
1565. At this same time Cooper was engaged in another work which was 
published in 1548, Bibliotheca Eliotae. Sive Dictionarium Lat. et Angl. 
auctum et emend. per Tho. Cooper. A second edition appeared in 1552, a 
third in 1559, both entitled Eliot’s Dictionary... “enriched and more 
perfectly corrected by Thos. Cooper, schoolmaster of Maudlen’s in Ox- 
ford.”’ His greatest literary work, Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et Britan- 
nicae, which he handsomely dedicated to Leicester, and which greatly 
delighted the Queen, appeared in 1565. To this work was added a dic- 
tionary of history and poetry, and the whole was commonly known as 
Cooper’s Dictionary. It was reprinted in 1573, 1578, and 1584." 

Dr. D. T. Starnes has pointed out that many of E. K.’s glosses were 
copied almost verbatim from Cooper’s Dictionary.™ And after the recent 
articles by Starnes and Dr. Raymond Jenkins,® it is practically certain 
that E. K. was Spenser, and that Spenser was heavily endebted to 
Cooper’s Dictionary. 

As a doctor of medicine, as a teacher, as a religious and theological 
writer, and as a preacher Cooper had talents and training. A staunch 
Protestant, he was checked in his intentions of taking orders at the 
accession of Mary in 1553. When Elizabeth came to the throne, he re- 
verted to his original purpose, and after proceeding D. D. at Oxford in 
March, 1567, he remained dean of Christ Church, and became successively 
Vice-chancellor of the University, dean of Gloucester in 1570, and 


5 Wood, op. cit., 11, 609. 52 DNB. 

53 “FE. K.’s Allusions Reconsidered,” SP, 39 (1942), 143-159. 

% PD. T. Starnes, “Spenser and E. K.,”’ SP, 41 (1944), 181-200. 

& “Who Is E. K.?”” SAB, xrx (1944), 147-160; and xx (1945), 22-38, 82-94. Professor 
Jenkins offers a wealth of evidence that E. K. and Spenser are identical. 
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Bishop of Lincoln in 1571 on the transfer of Nicolas Bullingham to Wor- 
cester. Philip Sidney and William Camden were among his eminent 
pupils at Oxford. Archbishop Parker thought so highly of Cooper’s 
Brief Exposition of the Sunday Lessons, published in 1573, that the next 
year he wrote the Lord Treasurer requesting him to recommend to the 
Queen’s Council that orders be given to have a copy placed in every 
parish church.5’ And of all the bishops of the realm, Cooper was chosen 
to give the funeral sermon for Archbishop Parker in 1575.5* He also, as 
Strype relates, preached a famous and powerful sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross in Lent of 1577 


upon Luke XVI: Reddite rationem dispensationis tuae, i.e., Give an account of thy 
stewardship. A proper test for magistrates, and all that were in public place and 
authority: and before such the bishop now preached. His sermon he managed 
with so great life, and application to his auditory, that Fleetwood, the recorder 
of London, who was among those that were present, was so affected with the dis- 
course, that he resolved to forsake a speech that he had prepared to use before 
the Queen the next week, when the lord mayor was, in some occasion, to be 
present, and to follow the matter that the bishop had taken in hand.*® 


The way, then, that Bishop Cooper towered as a scholar and as a 
zealous and brilliant Churchman above the great bulk of the Elizabethan 
clergy would certainly call him to Spenser’s attention and regard. He was 
so outstanding that I imagine even his married state was overlooked by 
Spenser—especially since, unlike Bishop Aylmer, he gave himself first to 
the responsibilities of his high spiritual calling and to scholarship rather 
than trying to provide amply for his wife and two daughters.® Still, in all 
fairness, it must be admitted that Aylmer had a greater temptation and 
problem in his seven sons and three daughters. 

But there are perhaps other specific reasons, besides Cooper’s general 
reputation and the fact that Aylmer quarreled with him over revenues in 
1571 and 1572, why Spenser should have him in mind in Thomalin. The 
main burden of “July,” Thomalin’s quoting Grindal on the character of 
the ideal shepherd and Thomalin’s sympathy with the sequestered Arch- 
bishop, should give us a cue. What was Cooper’s stand on the prophesy- 
ings, and did he support Grindal in the latter’s contention with the Queen 


% Strype, Parker, 11, 47. 57 DNB. 

58 Strype, Parker, 11, 433. 59 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 36. 

60 The married life of Bishop Cooper was notoriously unhappy. His “wife was utterly 
profligate. He condoned her unfaithfulness again and again, refusing to be divorced when 
the heads of the university offered to arrange it for him, and declaring that he would not 
charge his conscience with so great a scanda]. On one occasion his wife, in a paroxysm of 
fury, tore up half his Thesaurus, and threw it into the fire. He patiently set to work and 
rewrote it.” DNB. 
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over the exercises? We have seen above that Grindal, in his letter to the 
Queen, declared that Cooper was one of nine bishops who supported 
him. Cooper also seems to have been Grindal’s predecessor and mentor 
in the prophesyings, for in 1574 he made arrangements to hold them in 
his diocese of Lincoln, appointed moderators, and laid down regulations 
for their taking place. The rules and orders that he drew up were the very 
same that Grindal would retain in obviating abuses to these discussion 
groups of the clergy.® And after Grindal’s refusal to transmit the Queen’s 
orders for the suppression of the exercises, the Queen expressed her will in 
a peremptory letter to every bishop. Cooper who had been commanded 
by word of mouth of the Queen herself to stop the prophesyings in his 
diocese, allowed them to continue in Hertfordshire. The Queen, now 
thoroughly angry, wrote Cooper a stern letter, commanding that they be 
put down, and “‘to avoid the contrary at your peril.’ 

Cooper and Grindal also stood together in brave opposition to the 
crown and rapacious courtiers in the despoliaticn of Church properties— 
an ecclesiastical abuse that Diggon Davie inveighs against in the Sep- 
tember eclogue.™ As early as 1573 Grindal had protested to the Lord 
Treasurer about the oppression of the clergy by the Queen’s gentlemen 
pensioners in the latter’s fraudulent commissions for concealment. 
Cooper complained to Burghley in 1582 about these same commissions 
for concealment, which, he wrote, “created great perplexities and wrongs 
to the clergy.’”’® 

All in all, then, there are the many above-stated reasons why Spenser 
should know and admire Bishop Cooper, and why he should celebrate 
him as Thomalin in the July Eclogue in bantering contrast to Bishop 
Aylmer. In conclusion, I think that all the evidence marshalled in the 
second half of this article makes it strongly probable that Spenser in- 
tended to represent Dr. Thomas Cooper, bishop of Lincoln between 
1571 and 1584, in Thomalin of the July eclogue of the Shepheardes 
Calender. 

Paut E. McLane 

University of Notre Dame 


6 For Cooper’s position, see Strype, Annals, 1. i. 472-3. Grindal expressed these same 
views in his famous letter to the Queen that led to his confinement. Strype, Grindal, p. 327. 

8 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 114 and 612. See also Knappen, op. cit., p. 262. 

63 “September,” 122-135. 6 Strype, Grindal, p. 264. 

% Strype, Annals, 11. i. 162. 








LV 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND A SHREW 


HIS study of Christopher Marlowe’s The Tragicall Historie of 

Doctor Faustus and The Taming of a Shrew is related to the preceding 
study on “Shakespeare’s Shrew and Greene’s Orlando” in that both in- 
volve parallels between A Shrew and contemporary plays—parallels 
which have been thought by H. D. Sykes and others to involve Samuel 
Rowley in the réle of a contributor to each. Instead of such a common 
author a theory of common sources in earlier versions of the plays is 
herein maintained. Shakespeare is apparently not involved in these 
parallels with Doctor Faustus either as the author of The Taming of the 
Shrew or as the probable author of the original version of the play. 

The parallels with A Shrew which are herewith cited seem to call for a 
theory of a common source in an earlier form of Doctor Faustus than the 
1604 and 1616 texts. 

For the additions to Doctor Faustus in 1602 Rowley and William Birde 
apparently used not only the English Faust Book but also an earlier 
manuscript of Marlowe’s play which contained, besides revisions in word 
and phrase, some material not retained in the acting versions of Doctor 
Faustus. 

To support this hypothesis of a common source some parallels not 
hitherto cited will be used. Other parallels between A Shrew and Doctor 
Faustus have long been urged as evidence of the imitation of Marlowe’s 
play by the author of A Shrew. 

1. The prose passage in A Shrew, m.ii.1-4, which has points of resem- 
blance individually with the 1604 Doctor Faustus and with the 1616 
Doctor Faustus, may have derived from a corresponding passage in an 
earlier version of Marlowe’s play. 

On the basis, primarily, of this prose parallel F. S. Boas concluded in 
1908 “that the version of Doctor Faustus known to the author of A Shrew 
before 1594 was more akin to the edition of 1616 than that of 1604.’ 
Boas reiterated his opinion in The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus 
which he based on the text of 1616 rather than on the text of 1604.3 

The scene in A Shrew, 11.ii. 1-53, between Polidor’s boy and Sander the 
fool has no counterpart in The Taming of the Shrew. 

The version in the 1604 Doctor Faustus follows: 


1 Cf. Boas, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (London, 1932), pp. 4, 22-23. 

2 The Taming of a Shrew (London, 1908), p. 92. Boas printed five parallels between A 
Shrew and Doctor Faustus in the appendix to his edition of A Shrew, pp. 93-98, and again in 
his edition of Doctor Faustus, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 

3 Boas, Faustus, pp. 22-23, 30, 74, 139, 199. 
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Enter Wagner and the Clowne. 
Wag. Sirra boy, come hither. 
Clo. How, boy? swowns boy, I hope you have seene many boyes with such 
pickadevaunts as I have. Boy, quotha? (351-354) 


This passage in the 1604 version is particularly associated with the fol- 
lowing lines in A Shrew, 11.ii.1-4, by the appearance of the word picka- 
devaunts in both. I recur to the lineation of the quarto of 1594: 


Enter Polidor’s boy and Sander. 

Boy. Come hither, sirrah boy. 

San. Boy, oh, disgrace to my person! Souns! boy, 
Of your face! You have many boys with such 
Pickadevants, I am sure! Souns, would you 
Not have a bloody nose for this? 


The version of this parallel in the 1616 Doctor Faustus, which follows, 
has the word beards instead of pickadevaunts, but is more particularly 
associated with the version in A Shrew by the phrases, “disgrace to my 
person” and “‘boy in your face’’: 

Enter Wagner and the Clowne. 

Wag. Come hither sirra boy. 

Clo. Boy? O disgrace to my person: Zounds boy in your face, you have seene 
many boyes with beards, I am sure. (351-353)§ 

In opposition to Boas’ theory of the indebtedness herein of A Shrew to 
the 1616 Doctor Faustus and the implication of a date for the latter prior 
to the composition of A Shrew, Sykes in 1924 suggested that Rowley was 
the author of this prose parallel both in A Shrew and in Doctor Faustus. 
Sykes based his argument on tricks of style which, he held, were marks 
of Rowley’s hand.® 

Among the words and phrases which Rowley, according to Sykes, 
scattered with such profusion over the dramatic literature of almost two 
decades, but which W. W. Greg suggests may be “‘no more than tricks 


4C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Works of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 1910), p. 156. Boas, 
Faustus: 1. iva. 1-4, p. 74. 

5 Brooke, p. 195. Boas: 1. ivb.1-4, p. 74. Cf. H. D. Gray, “The Taming of a Shrew,” 
PQ, xx (1941), 332. The version of this parallel in the Wily Beguiled of 1606, lines 1094- 
99 in the Malone Society edition (London, 1912), may be explained as the latter’s imitation 
of A Shrew. Cf. Sykes, Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924), pp. 69-74, pub- 
lished in part in 1920 in a Shakespeare Association pamphlet. 

6 Sykes, op. cit., pp. 54-67, argued that Rowley may have revised the Faustus of 1616. 
Greg in Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar & Orlando Furioso 
(Oxford, 1923) hazards that “It is possible that some of Rowley’s work may appear in the 
version of 1604.”” Boas would go so far as to suggest that Rowley may have been a collabo- 
rator of Marlowe himself (Faustus, op. cit., pp. vi. 27-28). 
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of the Tarlton tradition surviving in the Queen’s company,’ may be 
listed as occurring both in A Shrew and in the 1616 Doctor Faustus: “0 
brave,” “‘you had best,” “as passeth,” “as [that] e’re thou sawst [heardst] 
in (all) thy life,” “much [such or more] ado,”’® “gis some more drink,” 
“T warrant you,” “clap [on face or head].’’® “hard at hand,” “Well... I 
am content for this once,” and “‘souns [zounds].”” From such evidence 
Sykes concluded that Rowley had a hand in both plays.!° 

Instead of Rowley as the author of the prose parallel between Doctor 
Faustus and A Shrew, a common source might be postulated, as suggested 
above, in a manuscript of an earlier form of Marlowe’s play." Such a 
manuscript may well have had variant readings inserted as interlinear 
revisions. The word pickadevaunts, for example, would have needed a 
gloss of beards. The author of A Shrew in one case may have borrowed 
the reading which the 1604 text preserves and in other cases the readings 
which are preserved in the 1616 text. 

2. For the verse parallel with A Shrew, 1v.ii.60—-61, which occurs in a 
passage in the 1616 text of Doctor Faustus which might well have been 
added in 1602 by Rowley and Birde, Boas in 1932 adopted Sykes’ theory 
of a common source in Rowley in order, apparently, to avoid the con- 
clusion that an addition in 1602 to the 1616 Doctor Faustus was imitated 
in A Shrew." 

Had, however, the material been extant as early as 1594 in, possibly, 
the original form of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, as well as in the English 
Faust Book, no such resort to a man, rather than to a manuscript or a 
book, would be necessary. 

In the 1616 Doctor Faustus, after having his ‘false head” cut off, and 
having played “dead” for a time, ‘‘Faustus rises” and confronts his 
enemies: 


7 Greg, op. cit., p. 360. Cf. Houk, PMLA, v-xtr (1947), 661-662, 667-668. 

5 Sykes, op. cit., pp. 53, 60, cites four passages in The Famous Victories in which the 
phrase occurs. 

® The phrase “clapping him upon the head’”’ appears in the English Faust Book. I cite 
the reprint of The Historie of the damnable life, and deserved death of Doctor John Faustus, 
translated into English by P. F., Gent. (London, 1592), in H. Logeman’s The English Faust- 
Book of 1592 (Gand, 1900), p. 108. Cf. Boas, Faustus, p. 192. 

10 Sykes does not seem to have identified the Marlowe imitating poet in A Shrew with 
either Rowley or William Birde. Sykes, op. cit., p. 66, stated, ““Birde’s share in the Faustus 
alterations is, I think, confined to those made in the closing scenes of the play.” 

" Scholars concede that Marlowe may have written the prose scene in Doctor Faustus 
which is paralleled in A Shrew, 1.ii.1-4. See T. M. Parrott, MLN xxxvum (1933), 399, 
on Boas, Faustus, op. cit., p. 27. 

2 Boas (Faustus, p. 30, note 1) wrote: “Rowley was the author in both cases.” Cf. Boas’ 
note on Iv.iiib.73-74, p. 139, wherein he refers to “the apparent echo of these lines in 
The Taming of a Shrew.” Cf. Boas, Faustus, p. 199. 
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Knew you not Traytors, I was limitted 

For foure and twenty yeares, to breathe on earth? 

And had you cut my body with your swords, 

Or hew’d this flesh and bones as small as sand, 

Yet in a minute had my spirit return’d, 

And I had breath’d a man made free from harme. (1250-55)" 


After Aurelius has married Philema without his “father’s leave,” the 
angry Duke in A Shrew, tv.ii.58-61, expresses his disapproval: 


Had I but known, ere thou hadst wedded her, 
Were in thy breast the world’s immortal soul, 
This angry sword should rip thy hateful chest, 
And hewed thee smaller than the Lybian sands, 


The lines in the 1616 Doctor Faustus may well have suggested both the 
references to the “angry sword” and to the “Lybian sands” and also the 
rather pointless mention in A Shrew of ‘the world’s immortal soul.” 

The situation in A Shrew is reminiscent also of a scene in the English 
Faust Book in which Faustus, who persisted in his desire to have a wife, 
was threatened by Mephastophiles with the words, “‘we wil teare thee 
in peeces like the dust under thy feete.”" The context is significant: 


if thou keepe not what thou hast promised in thy writing, we wil teare thee in 
peeces like the dust under thy feete. Therefore sweete Faustus, thinke with what 
unquiet life, anger, strife, and debate thou shalt live in when thou takest a wife: 
therefore change thy minde. 


This devilish description of the storms of wedded life may well have at- 
tracted the attention of the author of A Shrew. 

The latter, in his phrasing of the father’s anger and in the reference to 
the “world’s immortal soul,’”’ may have had in mind both the devil’s 
anger in the English Faust Book and Faustus’ boast of his invulnerabil- 
ity in the 1616 Doctor Faustus. These parallels, accordingly, would seem 
to suggest the conclusion that the author of A Shrew was familiar with 
the English Faust Book and also that he had access to some version of 
Doctor Faustus which had the episode which the 1616 text preserves. 

The other three verse parallels with A Shrew, Ind. i.9-12, 11.i.79-80, 
I11.vi.31-32, appear, with few variations, in the 1604 Doctor Faustus 
and in the 1616 version of Marlowe’s play.”* 


¥ Brooke, p. 216. Boas: IV.iiib.71-76, p. 139. Percy Simpson does not list these lines 
among those which he attributes to Marlowe in “The 1604 Text of Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, vir (1921), 154. 

™ Logeman, op. cit., p. 16. 

% Brooke, pp. 153, 149, 166, lines 235-238, 111-112, 639-640. 

4% Boas: iiib.1-4; 1.ib.84-85; 1.iib.28-29,“pages 68, 62, 90. 
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In the first A Shrew agrees with the 1616 text in having “night” as 
against the “‘earth”’ of the 1604 text.!” 

In the third the use in A Shrew of “Orpheus” instead of the ‘“‘Thebes” 
of the two texts of Doctor Faustus shows that the author of A Shrew was 
not dependent solely on the version of 1604 or of 1616 for his knowledge 
of the myth. 

For these three parallels the author of A Shrew may have used any 
version of Doctor Faustus then in existence. For the prose parallel in A 
Shrew, 11.ii.1-4, as suggested above, he may have used an earlier version 
of Doctor Faustus which had interlineations. For the verse parallel in 
A Shrew, tv.ii.58-61, he may have used both the English Faust Book and 
also an earlier form of Doctor Faustus which contained some of the addi- 
tions of 1602. 

3. There is a further parallel—verse in A Shrew, 11.i.7-20, and prose 
in the two versions of Doctor Faustus and in the English Faust Book— 
which also suggests an indebtedness of A Shrew to an earlier form of 
Doctor Faustus than either the version of 1604 or that of 1616. 

In the scene of the lute lesson in A Shrew, 11.1.1-36, Valeria so pro- 
vokes Kate by his impudence that she offers to strike him with his lute. 
After some preliminary words on the power of music, Valeria invites his 
“lovely mistress” to take her lute and play the lesson he had taught her 
last (lines 7-8). 

a. Kate answers (lines 9-10): 

It is no matter whether I do or no, 
For, trust me, I take no great delight in it. 


Kate’s declaration is not unlike the feelings imputed to the Duchess in 
Doctor Faustus in the episode of the grapes. 
The text of the 1604 Doctor Faustus—beginning a new scene—runs: 
Enter to them the Duke, and the Dutches, the Duke speakes. 
Du: Beleeve me maister Doctor, this merriment hath much pleased me. 


Fau: My gratious Lord, I am glad it contents you so wel: but it may be 
Madame, you take no delight in this. (1199-1202)!* 


The corresponding text in the 1616 Doctor Faustus, in which the Duke 
gives Faustus thanks for “erecting that inchanted Castle in the Aire” 
(1256-64),'® concludes with: “But gratious Lady, it may be, that you 
have taken no pleasure in those sights;”’ (1263-64).?° 


17 Tucker Brooke thinks that “Marlowe must have written ‘earth,’ ” PQ, x1 (1933), 20. 

18 Brooke, p. 185. 

19 The episode of the “inchanted Castle,” not staged in the play, and not specifically 
mentioned in the 1604 Doctor Faustus, is given in Chap. xt of the English Faust Book 
(Logeman, op. cit., pp. 93-95) after, not before, the episode of the grapes in Chap. xxxrx, 
pp. 92-93. 20 Brooke, pp. 220-221. Boas: r1v.viib.8-9, p. 152. 
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Kate’s “I take no great delight in it” is paralleled in the two versions 
of Doctor Faustus, respectively, by ‘“‘you take no delight in this” and by 
“you have taken no pleasure in those sights.” The English Faust Book 
does not have Faustus’ suggestion to the Duchess that she may have 
taken no delight in his merriment or pleasure in his magic. 

b. Upon Kate’s expression of a disinclination, Valeria makes her a 
presumptuous and possibly indelicate offer (lines 11-12): 


I would, sweet mistress, that it lay in me 
To help you to that thing that’s your delight. 


Valeria’s offer is similar to Faustus’ offer to the Duchess in the English 
Faust Book and in both versions of Doctor Faustus. 
The text of 1604 follows: 


I have heard that great bellied women do long for some dainties or other, what 
is it Madame? tell me, and you shal have it. (1203-05) 


The corresponding text in the 1616 Doctor Faustus runs: 


therefor I pray you tell me, what is the thing you most desire to have, be it in 


the world, it shall be yours: I have heard that great bellyed women do long for 
things, are rare and dainty. (1265-68)* 


c. With a possibly significant use of the word filthy Kate declines Va- 
leria’s offer (lines 13-15): 
In you, with a pestilence, are you so kind? 
Then make a night-cap of your fiddle’s case, 
To warm your head, and hide your filthy face. 
In the parallel texts of Doctor Faustus the Duchess is more thankful. 
The 1604 version follows: 


Dutch. Thankes, good maister doctor. 
And for I see your curteous intent to pleasure me, I wil not hide from 
thing my heart desires, and were it nowe summer, as it is Ianuary, and tue dead 


time of the winter, I would desire no better meate then a dish of ripe grapes. 
(1206-11)* 


w the 


The corresponding text in the 1616 Doctor Faustus runs: 


Lady. True Maister Doctor, and since I finde you so kind I will make knowne 
unto you what my heart desires to have, and were it now Summer, as it is Ianu- 
ary, a dead time of the Winter, I would request no better meate, then a dish of 


ripe grapes. (1269-73)™* 
Kate’s “‘are you so kind”’ is paralleled by the Duchess’ “I finde you so 


22 Brooke, p. 221. Boas: rv.viib.10-13, p. 152. 
*4 Brooke, p. 221. Boas: rv.viib.14-18, p. 153. 


1 Brooke, p. 185. 
3 Brooke, p. 185. 
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kind” in the 1616 version and, less closely, by her “I see your curteous 
intent to pleasure me” in the 1604 version of Doctor Faustus. In the Eng- 
lish Faust Book, although the Duchess is said subsequently to have 
“thanked Faustus highly,” her actual words are not recorded. 
d. Though Kate is in no mood to accept his offers, Valeria’s impudence 

is not to be restrained; he replies (lines 16-18): 

If that, sweet mistress, were your heart’s content, 

You should command a greater thing than that, 

Although it were ten times to my disgrace. 


That there is a veiled reference behind Valeria’s offers, and that he is 
using the licence of a fool, is suggested by Kate’s next remark (lines 
19-20): 

You're so kind, ’twere pity you should be hang’d; 

And yet methinks the fool doth look asquint. 


Valeria’s words (lines 16-18) are closely paralleled in the 1604 Doctor 
Faustus: 


Fau: Alas Madame, thats nothing, Mephastophilis, be gone. Exit Meph. 

Were it a greater thing then this, so it would content you, you should have it. 
Enter Mephasto: with the grapes. 

Here they be madam, wilt please you taste on them? (1212- 16)* 


The corresponding text in the 1616 version follows: 


Fau. This is but a small matter: Go Mephostophilis, away. Exit Mephosto. 
Madan, I will do more then this for your content. 
Enter Mepho. agen with the grapes. 
Here, now taste yee these, they should be good (1274-76)* 


The phrase “‘a greater thing”’ would seem to associate A Shrew with the 
1604 Doctor Faustus; whereas the “more then this” of the 1616 Doctor 
Faustus is closer to the English Faust Book, wherein Faustus said, 
“Gracious Lady, this is a small thing for mee to doe, for I can doo more 
then this.’”27 

This regard for the Duchess’ content in the two versions of Doctor 
Faustus—but a pretended solicitude for Kate’s content in A Shrew— 
while possibly implicit in the English Faust Book, is not therein explicitly 
expressed. 

It may have been Marlowe’s original Doctor Faustus, stressing the 


% Brooke, p. 185. % Brooke, p. 221. Boas: rv.viib.19-21, p. 153. 

7 Boas, Faustus, op. cit., p. 190. Faustus’ explanation that he had provided the grapes, 
and other rare fruits, “by means of a swift spirit,” would seem to indicate that, as in the 
English Faust Book (Logeman, op. cit., pp. 92-93), Mephastophilis was not originally 
visible to the Duke and Duchess. 
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Duchess’ content, which provided the author of A Shrew with the initial 
hint for the merriment which Valeria indulges in at Kate’s expense. 

The scene in which Faustus provides the Duchess with a dish of grapes 
in midwinter is concluded in the 1604 Doctor Faustus with twenty addi- 
tional lines ;?* whereas the 1616 text has but thirteen.?® In the concluding 
lines of the 1604 text the Duchess speaks twice; in the 1916 Doctor Faus- 
tus she speaks but once. It may well be that the 1604 text herein follows 
the original version of Marlowe’s play and that the 1616 text is a revision 
of the scene—a revision which, for the sake of intelligibility and continu- 
ity, built up the beginning, and, in order to make way for new clown 
material to follow, brought the episode to a more prompt conclusion.*® 

This suggestion is compatible with the theory that the 1604 and the 
1616 texts of Doctor Faustus both incorporated and omitted material 
after the play left Marlowe’s hands. The cases in which the 1616 Doctor 
Faustus is closer than is the 1604 version to the English Faust Book are 
properly explained as owing to the use of the latter by the revisers of the 
earlier form of Doctor Faustus.™ 

For the clown lines discussed above the author of A Shrew, 11.ii.1~, 
probably used a text of Doctor Faustus earlier than the versions repre- 
sented by the texts of 1604 and 1616; for the verse parallel with the 1616 
Doctor Faustus the author of A Shrew, 1v.ii.58-61, probably used both 
the English Faust Book and also the original version of Doctor Faustus; 
for Valeria’s merriment with Kate the author of A Shrew, 11.1.7—20, seems 
to have used Marlowe’s original version of Doctor Faustus. 

The theory of the use of the English Faust Book and of a common 
source in the original form of Christopher Marlowe’s play, with or with- 
out interpolations, serves to explain both the additions made to the 1616 
text of The Tragicall Historie of Doctor Faustus and also the parallels 
which have been cited with The Taming of a Shrew. 


RAYMOND A. Hovuk 
Washington, D.C. 


%8 Brooke, pp. 185-186, lines 1217-36. 

2 Brooke, p. 221, lines 1276-89. Boas: 1v.viib.22-36, pp. 153-154. 

% Simpson has decided that the “quarto of 1604” is “the earliest and least contaminated 
text” of Doctor Faustus, op. cit., xtv (1929), 30. 

* Tucker Brooke declared in 1910 that the English Faust Book “was used not only by 
Marlowe himself, but also by the elaborators of the 1616 text,” op. cit., p. 142. 








LVI 


THE DEATH WISH OF JOHN DONNE 


N the darkest time of the long period of poverty, illness, and depend- 
ence that followed his imprudent elopement, John Donne wrote in 
a letter to Sir Henry Goodyer in September, 1608: 


Two of the most precious things which God hath afforded us here, for the agony 
and exercise of our sense and spirit, which are a thirst and inhiation after the 
next life, and a frequency of prayer and meditation in this, are often envenomed 
and putrified, and stray into a corrupt disease. . . . With the first of these I have 
often suspected myself to be overtaken, which is with a desire of the next life; 
which though I know it is not merely out of a weariness of this, because I had 
the same desires when I went with the tide, and enjoyed fairer hopes than now; 
yet I doubt wordly encumbrances have increased it. I would not that death 
should take me asleep. I would not have him merely seize me, and only declare 
me to be dead, but win me and overcome me. 

When I must shipwreck, I would do it in a sea where mine impotency might 
have some excuse; not in a sullen weedy lake, where I could not have so much as 
exercise for my swimming. Theréfore I would fain do something, but that I 
cannot tell what is no wonder. For to choose is to do; but to be no part of any 
body is to be nothing. At most, the greatest persons are but great wens and 
excrescences; men of wit and delightful conversation but as moles for ornament, 
except they be so incorporated into the body of the world that they contribute 
something to the sustentation of the whole.* 


In this quotation two sentiments are to be noted which are unusually 
significant for our knowledge of Donne. One is his conviction that “no 
man is an island,” that every man must find and fulfill his vital function 
in the world of men, a conviction which had much to do with his decision 
to enter the Church, and even more to do with his subsequent success as 
the most admired preacher in England. Some years after these words 
were written he found in the ministry the opportunity of ‘contributing 
something to the sustentation of the whole” which to him was a necessity 
of life. 

More noteworthy, however, is the confession, only thinly veiled be- 
neath the commonplace euphemism of “‘the next life,”’ of a positive wish 
to die. That Donne had such a wish, that it was persistent, even lifelong, 
and that a full understanding of this wish throws considerable light not 
only upon Donne’s temperament and certain of his actions, but also 
upon certain aspects of his work and philosophy, is the thesis of the pres- 
ent study. 


1 Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (New York and London, 1899), 
1, 190-191. Hereafter referred to as Gosse. 
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Certainly there is abundant evidence in the poems, letters, sermons, 
and other works, that the desire for death was a permanent element in 
his psychic life. Occasionally we come upon an open confession, and at 
other times we need only read between the lines. If we can trust in the 
letter to Sir Henry Goodyer, Donne had been preoccupied with thoughts 
of death even in the youthful and outwardly careless years before his 
disastrous marriage (‘“‘when I went with the tide, and enjoyed fairer hopes 
than now”); and in several poems of that period there is in fact to be 
observed a certain morbid absorption in the physical conditions of the 
grave which we shall see recurring at the time of his death over thirty 
years later. In the painful period of insecurity between his elopement in 
1601 and his entry into the Church in 1615, Donne’s expressions of this 
sentiment are often infinitely pathetic. “As I would every day provide for 
my soul’s last convoy, though I know not when I shall die, and perchance 
I shall never die,’ is a typical remark. In one letter which tells that 
Donne and his whole family are ill and destitute, and he is bowed down 
by the death of his children, he writes: “I flatter myself with this hope 
that I am dying too, for I cannot waste faster than by such griefs.’’* On 
recovering from an illness, he could attempt a modest conceit on the 
subject: ‘‘I kegin to be past hope of dying; and I feel that a little rag of 
Monte Mayor which I read last time I was in your chamber, hath wrought 
prophetically upon me, which is, that Death came so fast towards me 
that the over-joy of that recovered me.’’* Two months later he reported 
that he had “relapsed into good degrees of health,” and that his ‘‘cause 
of sorrow” was that he had “fallen from fair hopes of ending all.’’> In the 
later period of his priesthood, he judged death as “‘at the worst indifferent 
and to the good, good.” In 1623, writing under the stress of illness, he 
says, “If man knew the gain of death, the ease of death, he would solicit, 
he would provoke death to assist him by any hand which he might use.’”* 
The candidest of all his words on this subject, however, are those of the 
preface to Biathanatos, where he avows not only a wish for death, but 
a temptation to suicide: “‘Whensoever any affliction assails me, methinks 
I have the keys of my prison in mine own hand, and no remedy presents 
itself so soon to my heart, as mine own sword.” These are only a few of 
innumerable utterances which might be cited, all of which indicate, 
obliquely or directly, Donne’s fixed private attitude toward death. The 
negative evidence is equally strong. I should venture to assert that there 
is no utterance in the whole canon of his works that can legitimately be 
interpreted as evidence of a personal fear of or aversion to death. 

2 Gosse, 1, 173. 3 Gosse, 1, 189. 4 Gosse, mm, 15. 5 Gosse, 1, 45. 


* John Donne, Devotions upon Emergent Occasions together with Death’s Duel (London: 
Simpkin, The Abbey Classics, n.d.), Meditation 16. 
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With this hypothesis in hand, it is desirable to re-interpret the macabre 
drama of the last months of Donne’s life, of that death that he was clearly 
determined to see as a “mortem raptus, a death of rapture and ecstasy.” 
All his acts at that time bear out the hypothesis. The facts are well known 
through Walton’s biography; for it is evident, both in the length and 
detail of Walton’s account, and in his tone of awestruck piety, as well as 
as in the title of the first edition (‘The Life and Death of Doctor John 
Donne’’), that to the author one of the principal events in the career of 
his subject had been his mortal decease. Donne died a slow death, prob- 
ably from cancer, and the inevitable progress of the disease must have 
been apparent as early as a year before he finally succumbed; his death 
was widely rumored several months before it actually took place. (Donne 
appears to have been less disturbed by this than by the contrary rumor 
that he was feigning illness.) His letters of this last year are full of refer- 
ences to his coming ‘‘dissolution.” Three months before he died, refusing 
a milk diet, he told his physician that he “‘was so far from fearing death, 
which to others is the king of terrors, that he longed for the day of his 
dissolution” —a state of mind revealing something more than appropriate 
Christian resignation. About six weeks later, now visibly in the throes of 
fatal illness, he overruled every protest to preach his customary annual 
sermon in Saint Paul’s Cathedra] on the opening of Lent. The sermon 
was intensely dramatic; Donne evoked horrid imaginations of corruption 
in the grave, exalted death as an inescapable principle at work even 
within the bounds of life itself, and expressed feverish longings for the 
glories of the resurrection. Three weeks before his death he acceded to 
the request of his friends for a memorial, but had his own plans in the 
matter. When the painter came, Donne disposed himself with his eyes 
closed and a shroud about his head. The resulting grave image (well 
known to many from the sculpture later made from the painting) he then 
set beside his bed to contemplate—with what kind and what intensity of 
satisfaction we are free to conjecture—for the few remaining days of life. 
His last words, according to Walton, were, “I were miserable if I might 
not die,” and his last living act was to close his own eyes and arrange his 
body in the conventional posture of the grave, doing an office he had 
doubtless performed many times for others. In all this, though the impres- 
sion may be obscured by Walton’s tone of pious homage, do we not clearly 
discern the actions of a man playing out a drama to signalize to the world 
that death holds no terrors for him, but is rather the consummation of a 
lifetime of longing? 

It is true that Donne’s lack of reticence is partly a reflection of con- 
temporary attitudes. Seventeenth-century Englishmen recognized death 
as an important event in one’s religious life, and surrounded it with 
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more ceremony than we do today. Death was a commoner event in 
everyone’s experience; it often struck at the young and came in the mass 
in the form of plagues. It might almost be said—and the observation is 
borne out by the prominence of the subject of death in literary and 
philosophical speculation—that the very fact of death was more generally 
accepted than it now is. Certainly the occasion of it was more public, 
social, and ceremonious. It required an elaborate and formal religious 
preparation. Confession and repentance were often an extensive business, 
seriously undertaken and carried through. In confession the sick man 
might attempt to unbosom himself of all the sins of his life; confession 
should properly be followed by sincere repentance. Next the sick man 
should arrive at a proper state of resignation, and when he had done so 
he might make a semipublic testimony of his condition of faith. To give 
such a “testimony” was doubtless part of Donne’s purpose in his last 
sermon. Arrived at such a state, the faithful might then legitimately 
look forward to the joys of the hereafter. Thus Donne’s acceptance of 
death would have appeared less outré to a contemporary observer, when 
such an acceptance was the usual and necessary duty of a Christian. 
What marks his conduct off from the expected and contemporary is not 
his general line of behavior, but certain episodes that betoken not only a 
negative acceptance, but a positive desire. Contemporary ritual de- 
manded no such presumptive measures as preaching one’s own funeral 
sermon, arranging one’s body for the coffin, and preparing a posthumous 
monument. 

But though Donne’s throes were enough in accord with contemporary 
culture to have seemed less extravagant in the seventeenth than in the 
twentieth century, there yet remains about them a quality still unac- 
counted for, the histrionic and romantic quality which captivated 
Walton and which has piqued the curiosity of modern critics. Donne’s 
essential motive in thus dramatizing himself requires explanation. 
Gosse ascribed his behavior at this time to a Renaissance love of pag- 
eantry, and compared his death scenes with those of Bernard of Palissy 
and Sir Philip Sidney. I would suggest that Donne’s model and avatar 
was the early Christian saint and martyr. A better comparison than 
Gosse’s is that of the early fathers of the English Church, whose deaths 
are described by Bede in his Ecclesiastical History with liturgical monot- 
ony: each one predicts the day and hour of his death and then lies down 
in perfect resignation at the appointed hour and is wafted to the bliss of 
heaven. There is evidence that Donne envied the saintly simplicity of his 
early predecessors in the Church, though he was mistaken in supposing 
that the same quality could be recaptured by him in his own more 
sophisticated era. As will be shown later, Donne had a peculiar sense 
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of affinity with the Church martyrs, and his self-imposed pattern and 
example in later life was Saint Stephen, ‘“Christ’s protomartyr,” who 
like himself had been both a convert and a preacher. As every student 
knows, such a sentimental mimesis of antiquity as this interpretation 
implies was most common in the early seventeenth century. Nor will 
those conversant with Donne’s egoism believe him incapable of the im- 
pertinence of entertaining such a notion of himself—if, that is, it is indeed 
an impertinence. To the student who knows only the youthful Jack 
Donne, the erotic poet and “‘visiter of ladies,”’ the notion of John Donne 
as a saint may seem extravagant; but to Donne himself on his deathbed, 
as to Walton his hagiographer, who understood well his intention in this 
regard, that figure had long been submerged and atoned for. Viewed as a 
whole, the life of Donne does in truth conform to an established pattern 
of sainthood (of which Saint Augustine is one of many examples): a 
youth at least relatively worldly and wicked; a long intermediate period 
of retirement and penitential suffering; then the emergence, after a re- 
nunciation of the world, into an illustrious career as preacher of the faith 
and spiritual guide to the people. Had he lived a thousand years earlier, 
when the appreciation of spiritual vitality was livelier and less philistine, 
who is to say that Donne would not have been canonized? Of course, the 
drama he was playing did not quite come off. Despite Walton’s attempt 
to celebrate it, it appears to have failed in large degree with his con- 
temporaries, just as it fails with us. But the failure was due to historical 
realities that Donne and Walton were powerless to change. 

To his contemporaries the most striking event connected with Donne’s 
decease must have been the delivery of his last sermon. He appeared in 
the pulpit of the great cathedral showing a “decayed body and a dying 
face,” and with tears and in a “faint and hollow voice” delivered to the 
distinguished congregation, which included the king himself, a pas- 
sionate sermon on the text, “And unto God the Lord belong the issues of 
death.” His auditors judged his intention rightly when they said that he 
nad preached his own funeral sermon; and even today the text produces 
a powerful impression, instinct with terror and horror, when it is read 
with the circumstances of its delivery in mind. As for its theme, to the 
pious view this work would appear to be an unusually eloquent exhorta- 
tion to Christian resignation in the face of death. In another view it 
appears as an impassioned glorification and justification of death, in 
which the subjective bias of the preacher is only too evident in outcries 
such as, “How much worse a death than death is this life, which so good 
men would so often change for death!”’ Even after a certain change in 
taste in such matters between Donne’s time and our own is discounted, 
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there is in some passages more than a tinge of morbid absorption in the 
physical decay that accompanies death.’ 


We must all pass this posthume death, this death after death, nay, this death 
after burial, this dissolution after dissolution, this death of corruption and putre- 
faction, of vermiculation and incineration, of dissolution and dispersion in and 
from the grave, when these bodies that have been the children of royal parents, 
and the parents of royal children, must say with Job, Corruption, thou art my 
father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.* 


It is for its intellectual rather than its personal implications, however, 
that this sermon is most significant. The central idea is indicated by the 
title of the printed edition: ““‘Death’s Duel, or, a consolation to the soul 
against the dying life and the living death of the body.” It is, that all 
earthly life is but a form of death, a continual progress toward the grave 
(together with the corollary, which concerns us less at the present mo- 
ment, that death, through the promise of a resurrection, brings hope of 
eternal life). This theme, conventional though it is in theology, Donne 
develops far beyond the Christian commonplaces of contempt for the 
world, and with the aid of his rare and splendid rhetoric makes of it a 
mighty paradox, in which the wit of the poet and the ingenuity of the 
theologian serve only to underscore his passion and deep seriousness. 
The paradox that life is in reality a death is declared in the most grave 
and terrible words, far more intense than those of Hamlet in the depth 
of their disgust with life: 


this whole world is but an universal churchyard, but our common grave, and the 
life and motion that the greatest persons have in it is but as the shaking of buried 
bodies in their graves, by an earthquake. That which we call life is but hebdo- 
mada mortium, a week of death, seven days, seven periods of our life spent in dy- 
ing, a dying seven times over; and there is an end. ... all the way, so many 
deaths, so many deadly calamities accompany every condition and every period 
of this life, as that death itself would be an ease to them that suffer them.® 


Even more paradoxically, Donne maintains that the very beginnings of 
life in the womb are a form of death. 


In all our periods and transitions in this life, are so many passages from death 
to death; our very birth and entrance into this life is exitus a morte, an issue from 


7 Hugh I. Fausset, John Donne: A Study in Discord (London, 1924), describes vividly 
the manner in which Donne’s mind was possessed by the image of death in his later years. 
His explanation of this prepossession, however—that Donne dwelt upon that image in 
order to mitigate the horror that death held for him—is interesting only for being an exact 
inversion of the true one. 

8 John Donne, Devotions upon Emergent Occasions together with Death’s Duel (London: 
Simpkin, The Abbey Classics, n.d.), p. 176. 9 Ibid., p. 171. 
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death, for in our mother’s womb we are dead, so as that we do not know we live, 
not so much as we do in our sleep... this issue, this deliverance, from that 
death of the womb, is an entrance, a delivering over to another death, the mani- 
fold deaths of this world; we have a winding-sheet in our mother’s womb which 
grows with us from our conception, and we come forth into the world wound up 
in that winding-sheet, for we come to seek a grave.'® 


Now this sermon, it must be remembered, is the fruit of a lifetime of 
meditation, and its subject, moreover, is one of the most widely explored 
in the history of religious speculation, and was especially dear to the age 
in which Donne lived. One should not expect too much novelty in a 
seventeenth-century sermon on death. To define and trace back to their 
traditional origins Donne’s thoughts on the subject of death might be an 
interesting task, but it is outside the scope of the present inquiry, which 
is directed at the living source rather than the dead pattern of the idea. 
And in turning from a consideration of the unconscious motives which 
governed Donne’s attitudes toward death to a consideration of his con- 
scious speculations, on the intellectual plane, on that subject, my pur- 
pose is only to disentangle a single thread from that rather vast fabric 
and follow it from its origin. This thread is found in the “funeral sermon” 
in the form of a conception of the existence within life of a contrary destruc- 
tive principle, an anti-life or death principle." It is perhaps more obscured 
than otherwise, from a philosophical point of view, by the intermixture 
of theological conceptions and by the brilliance of the rhetoric in which it 
is clothed. But the ardor of Donne in expounding it shows that it pos- 
sessed a peculiar value for him. In order to trace the history of this con- 
ception through Donne’s intellectual life, it is necessary now to consider 
earlier evidence. 

As is not uncommon with persons of a neurotic cast of mind—and not 
at all universal with poets—John Donne was a constant, careful, and 
clearheaded student of his own psyche. Indeed it is perhaps this quality 
of self-knowledge, together with a corresponding candor about himself, 


10 Tbid., pp. 167-170. 

1 Charles Monroe Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937), chapter x1v, “A Sensible Decay of the World,” discusses Donne’s 
thought in relation to the conception here described in the popular form which it took in 
the early seventeenth century of the theory of “cosmic decay.” This theory supplies the 
main theme of Donne’s First Anniversary. But Professor Coffin’s conclusion, that “it is. . . 
dangerous to regard Donne as an apostle of the doctrine of the world’s decay” (p. 279), is 
based upon a somewhat belabored interpretation of a single passage in a sermon of about 
1621, from which the conclusion is drawn that Donne abandoned this theory; it ignores the 
repeated expressions of the idea, in one form or another, from the Paradoxes and Problems 
to the last sermon. As will be shown later, it is probably unwise to consider the theory of 
cosmic decay apart from other cognate elements in Donne’s thought. 
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which accounts in large degree for Donne’s great popularity in the pres- 
ent century. A letter of about 1608 reveals his inquisitiveness about the 
workings of his own mind, and also a lively sense of the danger of subjec- 
tive error in this kind of study. 

If I knew that I were ill, I were well; for we consist of three parts, a soul, and 
body, and mind: which I call those thoughts and affections, and passions, which 
neither soul nor body hath alone, but have been begotten by their communica- 
tion, as music results out of our breath and a cornet. 

And of all these the diseases are cures, if they be known. Of our soul’s sick- 
nesses, which are sins, the knowledge is to acknowledge, and that is her physic, 
in which we are not dieted by drams and scruples, for we cannot take too much. 
Of our body’s infirmities, though our knowledge be partly ab extrinseco, from the 
opinion of the physician, and that the subject and matter be flexible and various, 
yet their rules are certain, and if the matter be rightly applied to the rule, our 
knowledge thereof is also certain. 

But, of the diseases of the mind there is no criterion, no canon, no rule, for our 
own taste and apprehension and interpretation should be the judge, and that is 
the disease itself... . I still mistake my disease. 

And I still vex myself with this, because if I know it not, nobody can know it. 
And I comfort myself because I see dispassioned men are subject to the like 
ignorances." 


This letter shows clearly that at one time at least Donne was concerned 
with questions of what we now call abnormal psychology, and that he 
felt the lack of systematic knowledge on such questions. 

It was doubtless from the introspection implied here, supported by 
data from his immense learning, that Donne drew the conclusion, as 
early as thirty years before the final sermon we have been examining, 
that a death wish such as he recognized in himself is a universal manifes- 
tation in nature. This conclusion is stated in two of the “paradoxes” in the 
little book called Paradoxes and Problems. Most of the pieces in this 
book were composed before 1600. In one he maintains “That only 
cowards dare die,” that suicide is an act of cowardice rather than courage, 
or, to paraphrase him in modern terms, a surrender to a lower instinct. 
In another, entitled “That all things kill themselves,” he clearly formu- 
lates a universal principle of self-destruction. 


To affect, yea to effect their owne death, all living things are importun’d, not by 
Nature onely which perfects them, but by Art and Education, which perfects her. 


He argues further, in a passage which is both a statement of the Eliza- 
bethan theory of ‘“‘cosmic decay” and an anticipation of certain modern 
12 Gosse, 1, 184. 


43 John Donne, Juvenilia, or Certain Paradoxes and Problems, facsimile edition (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936). 
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theories of cosmic history, that this principle is inherent in the nature 
of the world. 


If then the best things kill themselves soonest, (for no Affection endures, and 
all things labour to this perfection) all travell to their owne death, yea the frame 
of the whole world, if it were possible for God to be idle, yet because it began, 
must dye. Then in this idlenesse imagined in God, what could kill the world 
but it selfe, since out of it, nothing is? 


These are daring speculations, and their significance has been over- 
looked only because the Paradoxes have generally been regarded as ex- 
ercises in wit, as intellectual bagatelles. These alleged bagatelles, how- 
ever, contain the first clear enunciation of a theory that nature partakes 
of an impulse toward suicide. This theory, as applied to the world of 
human beings, Donne worked out more fully in the book on suicide 
which he wrote in 1608: Biathanatos. A Declaration of that Paradoxe, or 
Thesis, that Selfe-homicide is not so Naturally Sinne, that it may never be 
otherwise. Wherein The Nature, and the extent of all those Lawes, which 
seem to be violated by this Act, are diligently surveyed.4 Since the seven- 
teenth century, when it provoked some theological controversy, this 
book has not been regarded by scholars as important for its own sake. 
Gosse regarded it as an apologia, intended to justify Donne in the event 
that he should give in to the “sickly inclination” to suicide which he 
confesses in the Preface. Mrs. Simpson repeats the trivial judgment of 
Canon Jessop that it is a scholastic exercise in dialectic, an academic 
defense of a thesis like those practiced in the medieval universities. More 
recently, Professor C. M. Coffin has argued its value for interpreting the 
intellectual life of Donne, but without attributing to it any significance in 
the history of ideas. It is time, therefore, that this book should be ex- 
amined for its substance in the light of our knowledge of today. 

The title, with its emphasis on the word naturally, indicates the 
germinal idea of the work, though with a certain diffidence such as might 
be expected in the presentation of so heterodox a notion. In the book it- 
self, Donne examines the question of suicide from three points of view: 
“the law of nature”’; “the law of reason”; and “‘the law of God.” It is in 
the first of the three parts corresponding to these divisions of the subject 
that Donne develops the thesis that self-destruction is a natural phe- 
nomenon. A brief summary of the First Part of this little-read book will 
serve to indicate the main lines of Donne’s argument. 

The first Distinction (subdivision) of the First Part is an examination 
of the moral imperatives of suicide: Donne argues that suicide does not 
invariably proceed from motives that can be stigmatized as unworthy. 


1 Reproduced by the Facsimile Text Society (New York, 1930). 
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In the second Distinction he attacks the law of self-preservation, main- 
taining that this alleged law is not universal in its application either in 
the animal kingdom or in the world of humanity. He cites examples from 
the animal world (bees and pelicans) where self-destruction is a part of 
the normal life-cycle. From this point on we have a learned and penetrat- 
ing study of the place of suicide in human history. Donne first points out, 
with cool logic and learned data, that human custom outside Christianity 
has often differed in its view of suicide, and in fact has often sanctioned 
it. He cites the ritual suicide practiced by Roman gladiators, the self- 
immolation on the husband’s funeral pyre of “wives in the Indies,” the 
practice of “the Samanaei priests in the Indies,” and the Germanic cus- 
tom of the immolation of warriors upon the death of their lord (the 
Soldurii of ancient France). Without overlooking the obvious example of 
Roman custom, he gives an imposing list of illustrious Romans and 
Greeks who took their own lives, and figures on the large number of 
suicides in antiquity. Donne does not regard these and similar phenomena 
as the perverted practices of barbarians, but as evidence of a universal 
and deepseated desire; and draws the triumphant conclusion in respect 
to suicide that ‘‘in all ages, in all places, upon all occasions, men of all 
conditions have affected it, and inclined to do it.” 

Christianity failed to eradicate this desire. Although Christian doctrine 
forbade suicide and stigmatized it as a sin, man’s natural lust for his 
own extinction was not to be denied, but was merely transferred in the 
Christian era to a new outlet in the form of martyrdom. ‘After Chris- 
tianity had quenched those respects of fame, ease, shame, and such, how 
quickly naturally man snatched and embraced a new way of profusing his 
life by martyrdom!” Thus Donne looked upon the mania for martyrdom 
which swept over the Christian world in the fourth century as the mani- 
festation of a suicidal impulse. Martyrdom was encouraged at first by the 
Church fathers, and the desire for it was much stimulated by the famous 
example of Ignatius, bishop of Smyrna, with his inordinate appetite 
for death. Donne describes the provoking of magistrates by would-be 
martyrs, and the arising of heretic martyr-sects, some of which, like the 
Donatists and the Circumcelliones, dispensed with the troublesome ritual 
of martyrdom and were frankly suicidal. ‘It becomes any ingenuity to 
confess,”’ he concludes, “that those times were affected with a disease of 
this natural desire of such a death.” At length the Church was compelled 
to discourage martyrdom and to distinguish the true case from the false. 
Gradually the illicit passion for martyrdom abated; in Donne’s own day 
it is to be observed only in the Jesuits—an accusation he was shortly to 
develop more at length in his pamphlet, Pseudo-Martyr. “Only the 
Jesuits boast of their hunting out of martyrdom in the new worlds, and 
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of their rage till they find it .... So that, if this desire of dying be not 
agreeable to the nature of man, but against it, yet it seems that it is not 
against the nature of a Jesuit.” This interpretation of the early Christian 
lust for martyrdom, ending with a condemnation of the Jesuits on the 
same score (a fact not without significance, as will be shown later), is 
especially remarkable for the shrewd manner in which Donne dis- 
tinguishes conscious from unconscious motives, and for his perception 
that the means may be altered while the motive remains the same. 

In the fourth and last Distinction, Donne notes that suicide has been 
sanctioned in highly civilized countries, and condoned in special cases by 
thinkers so humane as Plato and Thomas More. Thus, “laws and 
customs of well-policed estates having admitted it, it is not likely to be 
against law of nature.” 

In this summary, the scholastic dialectic, the numerous citations of 
authors, and the discussion of doctrinal questions—all of which make 
this a somewhat thorny book—have been ignored in order to make clear 
the author’s central thesis: that the desire of death is native to humanity. 
Donne returns to this thesis again and again with stubborn insistence, 
with terms like “this desire of death” (p. 61), “that natural desire of 
dying” (p. 91), “propenseness to martyrdom” (p. 58), “a natural in- 
firmity of despising this life’ (p. 67), “that desire of dying that nature 
had bred” (p. 68). And the nature of these terms indicates that he con- 
sidered this desire as on the order of an instinctual phenomenon, rooted 
in the human mind and emotions. 

Thus the First Part of Biathanatos is to be regarded as a primitive 
essay in psychology. Donne’s treatise, moreover, is of special interest to 
the twentieth-century reader because of the new dignity and sanction 
that have been given to the theory of a death instinct in recent times. 
The modern theory, which has its classical statement in Sigmund Freud's 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1922), although it still remains in the 
twilight realm of scientific hypothesis, has now become so widely known 
and so generally applied in the interpretation of human behavior that 
few educated persons are ignorant of its implications. It is not extrava- 
gant to describe Donne’s essay as a clear anticipation of the Freudian 
theory. It is true that the latter, which posits the existence of two con- 
trary, complementary, and virtually all-inclusive instincts—a life (Eros) 
instinct and a death instinct—one creative and one destructive, claims a 
domain for the death instinct which is far broader than Donne envisioned 
for his relatively modest discovery. In judging the value of Donne’s work, 
however, we should remark that he does much more than express a vague 
intuition. He gives a competent, penetrating survey of the death wish in 
history; and one needs only to compare in detail his interpretation of the 
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fourth-century craze for martyrdom with the interpretation of the same 
events by Dr. Karl Menninger in his recent book on suicide, Man Against 
Himself (1938), to appreciate Donne’s prescience and the depth of his 
intuition. His view of martyrdom is wholly corroborated by this eminent 
psychiatrist of the present day. Donne perceived also that a self-destruc- 
tive impulse could express itself indirectly in various forms of self- 
punishment, and in fact came close to defining the concept of what is 
known as masochism: in particular he noted not only martyrdom, but 
fasting, self-mutilation, and the sacrific of one’s life for another. In thus 
identifying a single cause of diverse phenomena he was working the true 
vein of scientific discovery. 

Donne appears to have had a special fondness for Biathanatos. Al- 
though he did not print it during his lifetime, probably because of its 
quasi-heretical views (he even hints at a death wish in Christ himself), 
he sent it for criticism to scholars of ‘both universities,” who, according 
to Walton, “could find no flaw in it.”” When he travelled to Germany in 
1619, he sent two copies to friends as a precaution against loss of the 
manuscript, forbidding either its destruction or its publication (‘Both 
the press and the fire’). He shows a similar attachment to the theory 
expounded in it, and there is little reason to believe that he ever aban- 
doned the essential idea of a death instinct. If we look for any fruitful 
development of this idea in his later writings, however, we are disap- 
pointed. There existed no adequate science dealing with such matters— 
only the empirical observations and untested theories that Burton col- 
lected so zealously in the Anatomy of Melancholy. Consequently Donne’s 
theory undergoes no further development along the naturalistic line of 
inquiry he pursued in Biathanatos. Instead, it is transferred from the 
realm of psychology to that of theology; the concept of a principle of self- 
destruction appears now in theological rather than naturalistic or scien- 
tific terms, and it has been assimilated to conventional doctrine. Here is a 
significant utterance from a sermon: 


Was not God’s judgment executed speedily enough upon thy soul, when in the 
same instant that it was created, and conceived, and infused, it was put to a 
necessity of contracting original sin, and so submitted to the penalty of Adam’s 
disobedience, the first minute? Was not God’s judgment speedily enough exe- 
cuted upon thy body, if before it had any temporal life, it had a spiritual death; 
a sinful conception, before any inanimation? If hereditary diseases from thy 
parents, gouts and epilepsies, were in thee, before the diseases of thine own 
purchase, the effects of thy licentiousness and thy riot; and that from the first 
minute that thou begannest to live, thou begannest to die too?"* 


* Henry Alford, editor, The Works of John Donne (London, 1839), v, 461-462 (hereafter 
referred to as Alford). This sermon is dated 1616. 
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In this passage there are several interesting notions, all characteristic of 
Donne’s later expressions on this subject: the destructive principle is now 
equated with—or adapted to—original sin,"* and this is paralleled with a 
physical principle of destruction or decay which is inherent in the body. 
Between the latter principle and the contemporary popular theory of 
“cosmic decay”’ (see note 11) an obvious association is to be made: they 
are variants of the same doctrine (or should we say judgment?), applied 
in one case to the individual and in the other to the cosmos. Probably 
we should be wise in this inquiry to content ourselves with noting these 
things. If we were to pursue these questions further, we should be in 
danger of finding more than is properly to be found in the productions of 
a mind which is not the systematizing mind of the philosopher. In sum- 
mary, let it be said that Donne’s later works, his sermons in particular, 
show him frequently concerned with several conceptions: a death instinct; 
original sin, considered especially as the source of spirituai death; and a 
principle of corruption and decay, universal in the material world, op- 
erating both in the individual and in the universe. Finally, that these con- 
ceptions are loosely connected in Donne’s mind, and together they form 
a significant and dynamic element in his thought. 

The persistence, in one form or another, of the idea of a death instinct 
in Donne’s intellectual life may be attributed to the fact, which accords 
with the rule in such matters, that a wish for death was a permanent and 
constant element in his psychic life. Unlike literary and cultural in- 
fluences, which may be transitory, it was always present, varying only 
in that it was now more and now less morbid or intense. It comes to the 
surface and breaks out in words in times of illness and depression. Of the 
three periods into which Donne’s life divides—so conveniently that it is 


16 Donne often describes original sin as a principle or cause of spiritual death. It is not 

the idea, which is a commonplace (“The wages of sin is death”), but the directness of his 
language, the verbalism, which is interesting. 
It is not Adam, which is another name of man, and signifies nothing but red earth; let it 
be earth red with blood (with that murder which we have done upon ourselves), let it be 
earth red with blushing (so the word is used in the original) with a conscience of our own 
infirmity, what wonder that man, that is but Adam, guilty of this self-murder in himself, 
guilty of this inborn frailty in himself, die too? (Alford, 1, 502-503.) 


10S) sinner is an executioner upon himself. (Mistranslated from Augustine; Alford, 1, 


Man by sin induced death upon himself at first . . . Death then is from ourselves, it is our 
own. (Alford, v1, 53.) 


Of the shadow of death wherein I sit there is no cause but mine own corruption (Alford, 
v, 472.) death . . . is produced from me and is mine own creature (Devotions upon Emergent 
Occasions, Meditation, xv.) 


My heart is by dejection, clay, 
And by self-murder, red. (The Litany.) 
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almost inevitable to follow this division—in the first the death wish is 
concealed under a hard ambivalence; in the second is discernible at times 
a feverish mood, close to surrender; and in the third a greater confidence 
and a calm resolution to bear the ills of life. Doubtless Donne’s entrance 
into the ministry helped to fortify his resolution, but some of his moral 
struggle is also implicit in Pseudo-Martyr, a book written in 1609, not 
long after Biathanatos, and equally overlooked as a source of Donne’s 
spiritual biography. In this tract against the Jesuits, Donne argues that 
the deaths of the Jesuits by execution in England are not genuine 
martyrdoms, because their motive is not the legitimate desire for the 
propagation of their faith, but rather a lust for self-destruction, which 
Donne now is coming to view as morbid and perverse. The development 
of this thesis from the interpretation of martyrdom in Biathanatos is 
obvious. This judgment of the Jesuits and what he saw as their pursuit of 
martyrdom was a settled conviction with Donne, and is more than once 
repeated in the sermons. But in so condemning them, not only was he 
condemning members of his own family (which, according to his Preface, 
could claim as many Jesuit martyrs in its number as any other of the 
same extent); he was also condemning something in himself, and an- 
nouncing his victory over it. 

Conquered or controlled though it may have been, his death wish was 
not destroyed or forgotten. In the transparent egoism often evident in 
the sermons—for which he has been duly rebuked by Mr. T. S. Eliot, and 
for which he once rebuked himself as “mingling a respect of myself in 
preaching Thy word”—we can discern the zeal of the reformed sinner to 
tell of his sin and his redemption. Not infrequently he engages in little 
homilies on whether a Christian may desire death; whether he may legit- 
imately court death, as in a time of plague; whether suicide is ever per- 
missible. Indeed a certain irony attaches to the spectacle of Donne be- 
fore those Jacobean and Caroline congregations, who must have been 
robustious enough and quite adequately devoted to this life, gravely 
arguing the moral imperatives of these questions, and reproving “them 
in whom a weariness of this life, when God’s corrections are upon them, 
or some other mistaking of their own estate and case, works an over- 
hasty and impatient desire of death.’’? In the numerous sermons (in- 
cluding many of his best) which have death as their subject, although 
there is sometimes a note of horror and fascination, we look in vain for 
any genuine sentiment of repining or protest at the fact of death. This is 
true even of the sermon Donne preached directly after the death of his 
wife—doubtless the one person on earth to whom he was most deeply 


1 Alford, 1, 303. 
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attached. In the choice of a text (“I am the man who hath seen affliction 
by the rod of his wrath’’) the personal note is inescapable; but the sermon 
itself is a grave and impersonal call to Christian resignation. The well- 
known sermon on the text, ““What man is he that liveth, and shall not 
see death?” (“the King being then dangerously sick at Newmarket’’), is 
less a prayer for the safety of his sovereign than an adjuration to receive 
death calmly and in Christian temper. Other notable sermons on the 
subject are those on the deaths of Lady Danvers and of King James, the 
sermon preached during the plague in 1626, and the last sermon. The 
solemn, reasoned conviction that governed Donne’s later years is best 
expressed in the grave and impressive sermon preached at Whitehall, 
February 29, 1627/8, which is especially rich in autobiographical over- 
tones. ‘Every man is bound to do something, to take some calling upon 
him”; secondly, “to do seriously and sedulously and sincerely the duties of 
that calling’’; and thirdly, “the better to perform those duties, every man 
shall do well to propose to himself some person, some pattern, some ex- 
ample whom he will follow and imitate in that calling.”” Donne’s own 
pattern for all—and for himself, we may be sure—is “Christ’s earliest 
witness, his proto-martyr, his first witness Saint Stephen, and in him that 
which especially made him his witness, and our example, is his death.’’* 
The theme of the sermon, significantly, is that of Jeremy Taylor: how to 
live in preparation for death. Thus, finding spiritual satisfaction in 
preaching and solace in thoughts of the resurrection, Donne expresses 
well his mature attitude toward death in La Corona: 


For, at our end begins our endlesse rest; 
The first last end, now zealously possest, 
With a strong sober thirst, my soul attends. 


As for the question of the origin of Donne’s death wish, it will be well, 
instead of elaborating conjectures, to seek again his own testimony. In 
the Preface to Biathanatos he suggests several possibilities, in a passage 
which, though already quoted in part, deserves to be quoted again more 
at length. 


I have often such a sickely inclination [to suicide]. And, whether it be, because 
I had my first breeding and conversation with men of a suppressed and afflicted 
Religion, accustomed to the despite of death, and hungry of an imagin’d Martyr- 
dome; Or that the common Enemie find that doore worst locked against him in 
mee; Or that there bee a perplexitie and flexibility in the doctrine it selfe; Or be- 
cause my Conscience ever assures me, that no rebellious grudging at Gods gifts 
nor other sinfull concurrence accompanies these thoughts in me; or that a brave 
scorn, or that a faint cowardlinesse beget it, whensoever any affliction assailes 


18 Alford, v, 605. 
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me, mee thinks I have the keyes of my prison in mine owne hand, and no remedy 
presents itselfe so soone to my heart, as mine own sword. 


The only one of these suggestions that would recommend itself to modern 
thought on the subject is that which lays his suicidal tendency to early 
association with the fanatical Jesuits of his family. Though Donne 
turned away from their religion, and came to condemn their example, 
there is every reason to suppose that the effect of this contact on his 
young and sensitive mind was powerful and disturbing.’® Martyrdom in 
particular was a special concern of Donne’s throughout his life, as can 
be seen in his choice of Saint Stephen as his pattern and example. He had 
not in him the aggressive or destructive capacity that would have made 
suicide a possibility, and martyrdom probably remained his secret 
aspiration. His “meditation of martyrdom” is much in evidence in the 
sermons; and he was well aware of the element of pleasure in the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs: “certainly the joys that the martyrs felt at their 
deaths would make up a far greater body than their sorrows would do.””° 
This poignant outcry in the poem “The Martyrs” would seem to express 
his own deeper feelings: 
let their blood come 

To begge for us, a discreet patience 

Of death, or of worse life: for Oh, to some 

Not to be Martyrs, is a martyrdome. 


The period of Donne’s boyhood—let us say about 1580—is precisely 
the period when there were many portents of the ultimate failure of the 
Roman cause in England; when consequently the Jesuits in their attempt 
to effect a counter-reformation had reached their most desperate, in- 
transigent, and fanatical state of mind. We may count John Donne as in 
some degree an innocent victim of this historic struggle. The apparent 
contradiction in the suggestion that Donne was psychically infected by 
Jesuit fanaticism (or what he indubitably regarded as such) while at the 
same time he consciously rejected the cause and purposes of the Jesuits, 
is not a real one. The conscious and unconscious minds can readily take 
divergent paths. 

The later history of Donne’s religious sentiments corroborates the 
belief that he reacted emotionally to Jesuit influence. It is probable that 
we have here, in his consciousness of a private grievance against the 
Jesuits, the real reason for his abandonment of Roman Catholicism. In 


See Alfred Adler, The Neurotic Constitution (New York, 1921), p. 208: “The most 
powerful psychic hold originates from the thoughts of death in childhood which produce a 
constant predisposition to suicide by shaping the psychic physiognomy under the influence 
of the egotistic idea.” 2 Alford, 1, 149. Cf. also 1, 328-329. 
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his conversion to the English Church he never became anti-Catholic. 
Grierson has remarked that the poem, “Show me, dear Christ, thy spouse 
so bright and clear,’ composed in 1617, reveals Donne still doubtful, 
after two years in the Anglican ministry, whether his choice had been 
right. In preaching he often took the position that it is relatively in. 
different by what road or what faith one finds his way to God; such 
tolerance was pretty rare in those days. His theology was almost per- 
fectly orthodox, according to the conclusion made by Husain in a de- 
tailed study; such orthodoxy, in an intellect so singularly independent as 
Donne’s, is a sure sign that he was not fundamentally interested in the 
intellectual basis of religion, in doctrinal differences. If he was not anti- 
Catholic, however, he was firmly, even violently, anti-Jesuit. His anti- 
pathy to the Jesuits, some evidence of which has already been cited in 
this study, can be seen everywhere through his works; it is significant 
that it was against them that he directed the two polemical pamphlets 
we have from his hand, Pseudo-Martyr and the bitterly satirical Jgnatixs 
his Conclave. 

The question which will be of greatest interest to students of Donne is 
the effect of the death wish on the creation of Donne the artist and poet. 
Here, although the taboos against the expression of sentiments such as 
Donne entertained were even stronger then than now, both direct and in- 
direct effects can nonetheless be traced. It is true that death most com- 
monly figures in the poems as a conventional metaphor for departure or 
absence; and that naughtier metaphor so much fancied by the Eliza- 
bethans also occurs frequently. But in certain poems death figures in a 
more vital way. Donne’s obsession with the physical conditions of the 
grave comes to the fore at times. In “The Funerall” he pictures himself 
dead by his mistress’ scorn, and asks those who come to shroud him 
not to touch the wreath of her hair on his arm. “The Relique” has the 
same theme; the bracelet of hair is found on Donne’s skeleton when, in 
the distant future, his grave is dug up to make room for a new occupant. 
“The Dampe”’ begins with the cheerful imagination of an autopsy of the 
poet’s body. In “The Apparition,” one of the most savage of the poems in 
its bitter hatred, he pictures himself dead, his ghost returning to plague 
his faithless mistress in another’s bed. These poems have a quiet, un- 
theatrical horror that is thoroughly in the baroque manner. The clearest 
revelation, however, is to be found in the second of the two Anniversaries. 
These poems, long something of a puzzle to critics because of their 
medieval amorphousness, have been described by Grierson as a de con- 
temptu mundi and “an impassioned and exalted meditatio mortis.” Al- 
though this is a good description of their content and purpose, we should 
look beyond their analogues in theology to their more personal origins. 
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Thus in the Second Anniversary, when it is stripped of religious exhorta- 
tion and conventional sentiment, there remains a clear and poignant 
expression of a longing for death. Some lines have a fevered, frenetic 
quality, like those where the poet exhorts his soul to welcome “Gods 
great Venile”: 

Thirst for that time, O my insatiate soule, 

And serve thy thirst, with Gods safe-sealing Bowle. 

Be thirstie still, and drinke still till thou goe 

To th’ only Health, to be Hydroptique so. 


Forget this rotten world... 
Be not concern’d: studie not why, nor when— 


In a sustained passage of thirty-five lines (85-120) he urges his soul to 
think gladly and eagerly of death, conjuring up in a succession of grisly 
images all the intimate circumstances of his deathbed. These are pas- 
sages that criticism has tended to pass over in favor of the later parts, 
where Donne attains a note of confidence and affirmation in speaking of 
the intercession of Christ and of the Resurrection; but their tendency 
and impulse cannot be ignored. 

Beyond these more direct and obvious expressions, we now have a 
key to some of the motives of Donne’s love poetry more meaningful than 
the facile notion that he represents a “reaction” to an outmoded fashion 
in sentiment. The protestations of indifference and callousness, the dis- 
paragements of women, the exaltation of carnality, the impudent praise 
of inconstancy, the vituperation of the hate poems—in fact, much of the 
alleged “realism” of Donne’s treatment of love may have its explanation 
in these words of a modern student of the mind: “Persons prone to 
suicide prove upor examination to be highly ambivalent in their object 
attachments, that is, masking with their conscious positive attachments 
large and scarcely mastered quantities of unconscious hostility.’”" To 
those better informed in such matters than the present writer, the death 
wish may well be the clue to what has often been regarded as the enigma 
of Donne’s personality. 

Lastly, a few words by way of summary and conclusion. I have at- 
tempted to trace a single impulse in John Donne’s unconscious mind, its 
origin and its effects. I have tried to show that it accounts for certain 
aspects of his conduct and his work that criticism has hitherto tended to 
shy away from; that it reveals the true base of a good deal in his complex 
of ideas; that it supplies a key to motives of his art and aspects of his 
personality that are less immediate; and that Donne was a powerful and 


31 Dr. Karl A. Menninger, Man A gainst Himself (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1938), p. 32. 
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original thinker on subjects that have been thoroughly explored only in 
recent times. In the story that has been told there is much that is un- 
pleasant and even painful. Indeed, to those who, like Gustave Aschen- 
bach, lack “sympathy with the depths,” it may even appear unseemly 
that such a story should be told at all. Then too, it might be objected 
with some justice that such a study, with its inevitable emphasis on 
sickly phenomena, might distort our judgment of a man whose career, 
seen in a larger view, was actually one of vigorous accomplishment. But 
it is open to question whether any discredit is reflected at last upon 
John Donne. For the story is that of a struggle which is among the bit- 
terest and most heroic in human experience: carried on through a lifetime, 
not against an outer, but against a silent inner enemy, and it ended in the 
main in victory. It was carried on with an unrelenting earnestness. Senti- 
ments such as Donne’s have been felt by other poets and in other ages, 
and it is instructive to compare his christianly courage with the mood of 
later poets in expressing similar feelings—with the dilettantism of Keats 
(in “Ode to a Nightingale’’); the self-abasement of Leopardi (in A Se 
Stesso); the defiant impudence of Swinburne (in “The Garden of Proser- 
pine”); the pagan abandon of Whitman (in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking”). It can be said in the twentieth century, which in some re- 
spects is better informed than the nineteenth, that Donne, in rejecting 
such self-indulgence, was wiser and sounder than any of these. 
DONALD RAMSAY ROBERTS 


University of Iliinois 
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LVII 


MILTON’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN IN 
THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


HEN all the evidence has been marshalled, Milton’s views on the 
position of women are both consistent and plain, whatever the 
astonishing obfuscations of many of his critics, assailants and apologists 
alike. Each side in the old controversy might at least have known better 
what they were attacking or defending if they had not ignored a major 


‘source-book for Milton’s attitude, the History of Britain. There is reason 


to believe that Milton was here giving vent to a passing mood, but it was 
sharp and arrogant while it lasted. Herein we have a contrast with the 
evidence usually cited. Just preceding the composition of the early books 
of the History had come the divorce tracts, where the author made an 
heroic effort at impersonality, and perhaps only his images betray him; 
it would take a very sensitive critic to analyze them. Years later came 
Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, where, as Professor Allan H. Gilbert 
has warned,' the interpreter must tread lightly, for the poet in the angry 
outbursts of Adam and of Samson was not ostensibly speaking in his 
own person but rather writing as a dramatist. But in the History of 
Britain the voice that speaks out on the inferiority and proper subjection 
of women is at times unmistakably Milton’s own. To heap up discredit 
upon what John Knox called ‘the monstrous regiment of women” he 
will go out of his way, whether by parenthetical remark, or by free 
alteration of his sources, or, in one case, by sheer misinterpretation of the 
original Latin. 

Of course the old chronicles had not a little to say themselves against 
women as rulers. One must take care to distinguish what is Milton’s from 
what was “history” or historical comment before he wrote. For instance, 
while admitting that Cordelia was ‘‘worthy” (is one great poet here under 
the sway of another?) he has to report that Cordelia’s nephews, “‘not 
bearing that a Kingdom should be govern’d by a Woman,’” put her 
down. This phrase used of Cordelia’s nephews, and its counterpart found 
in the story of Sexburga, Kenwalk’s wife, who was also “‘driv’n out, saith 


1 “Milton on the Position of Women,” MLR, xv (1920), 244 ff. So Milton had warned 
Salmasius: “scito, inquam, non quid poéta, sed quis apud poétam quidque dicat, spec- 
tandum esse: variae enim personae inducuntur, nunc bonae, nunc malae, nunc sapientes, 
nunc simplices, non semper quid poétae videatur, sed quid cuique personae maximé con- 
veniat loquentes.”” Defensio Prima in Works, Columbia edition, v1, 306. Beside this, how- 
ever, is to be put the parenthetical remark further on: “‘sensum feré suum poétae personis 
optimis affingere solent.”’ [bid., 326. 

® History of Britain in Works, x, 21. 
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Mat. West. by the Nobles, disdaining Female Government,”* are fair 
translations of the Latin authorities. It cannot be augured from these 
phrases what Milton’s own feelings are. He could be merely a neutral] 
transcriber. Only in context with other phrases in the History, phrases 
that are Milton’s indubitably, do these become significant, part of a 
consistent whole. 

The consistent whole is that any manifestation of “female ambition’” 
stirs in Milton disdain. He refuses to credit his sources when they tell of 
a wise or noble queen. The story of Martia he rewrites to suit himself. 


Guitheline ...is also remember’d, as a just and good Prince, and his Wife 
Martia to have excell’d so much in wisdom, as to venture upon a new Institution 
of Laws. Which King Alfred translating call’d Marchen Leage, but more truly 
thereby is meant, the Mercian Law; not translated by Alfred, but digested or in- 
corporated with the West-Saxon. In the minority of her Son she had the rule, 
and then, as may be suppos’d, brought forth these Laws not her self, for Laws 
are Masculin Births, but by the advice of her sagest Counselors; and therein she 
might doe vertuously, since it befell her to supply the nonage of her Son: else 
nothing more awry from the Law of God and Nature, then that a Woman should 
give Laws to Men. 


This is she whom Geoffrey of Monmouth* commended for her “proprio 
ingenio,” she whom Holinshed,’ Milton’s immediate source, called ‘“a 
woman of perfect beautie, & wisedome incomparable.” Milton has begun 
to dispose of her with his verb “venture upon.” Another woman re- 
nowned not only for her beauty but for her independent activity® is 
dismissed more summarily, put in the category of fables: “the rest, as of 
Hamo the Roman Captaine, Genuissa the Emperors Daughter, and such 
like stuff, is too palpably untrue to be worth rehersing in the midst of 
Truth.””* 

This historian could not forgive the ancient Britons their unmanly 
ways, a recurrent symptom of which was “the uncomeliness of thir 
Subjection to the Monarchie of a Woeman.”’” Resistance to such rule, he 
is grieved to find, is ‘‘a peece of manhood not every day to be found 
among Britans.””"' There was this case of Venutius, “thus debar’d [by 


3 Ibid., x, 170. Cf. Flores Historiarum (xcv in Rolls Series, Vol. 1, 329) : “sed indignantibus 
regni magnatibus expulsa est a regno, nolens sub sexu femineo militari.” 

4“, . his Elder Sister Quendrid; who with a female ambition aspiring to the Crown, 
hir’d one who had the charge of his nurture, to murder him, led into a woody place upon 
pretence of hunting.” x, 194. 5 x, 26. 

6 Historia Regum Britanniae, m, xiii. 1 Historie of England, m, ch. v. 

® Genuissa by acting as mediator stopped the war between Arviragus and Vespasian, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmouth (rv, xvi). 

9x, 56. 0 x, 62. 1 bid. 
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his wife’s adultery] the authority of ruling his own Houshold,’’” an 
authority for which Milton, like any good Puritan (whose text was 
Ephesians 5: 22-24), always stood firm. Redwald is a later case of a man 
whose wife ruled him: she “‘still it seems, was his Chief Counsellor to 
good or bad alike.’ 

It is well known how prejudiced is the account of Boadicea. Here 
Milton goes to greatest lengths in concluding that 


all was but a shew 
Rather then solid vertu... ™ 


The national idol is thoroughly shattered. Milton, who ends by making 
her a frenzied bungler, begins by stripping her of her eloquence. 


. .. @ Woeman also was thir Commander in Chief. For Boadicea and her Daugh- 
ters ride about in a Chariot, telling the tall Champions as a great encouragement, 
that with the Brifans it was usual for Woemen to be thir Leaders. A deal of other 
fondness they put into her mouth, not worth recital . . .* 


Even the classical historians, whom Milton ordinarily prefers, are not 
listened to when they make Boadicea a noble orator: 


this they do out of a vanity, hoping to embellish and set out thir Historie with 
the strangness of our manners, not careing in the mean while to brand us with 
the rankest note of Berbarism, as if in Britain Woemen were Men, and Men 


Woemen.”” 


The old sore rankles again. With a woman as commander-in-chief the 
Britons naturally had no chance in the field. 


Hitherto what we have heard of Cassibelan, Togadumnus Venusius, and Carac- 
tacus hath bin full of magnanimitie, soberness, and martial skill: but the truth is, 
that in this Battel, and whole business, the Britans never more plainly mani- 
fested themselves to be right Barbarians; no rule, no foresight, no forecast, ex- 
perience or estimation, either of themselves or of thir Enemies; such confusion, 
such impotence, as seem’d likest not to a Warr, but to the wild hurrey of a dis- 
tracted Woeman, with as mad a Crew at her heeles."* 


Milton’s male disgust could hardly have found more vigorous expression. 
This is history with a vengeance. 


12 x, 63. Cf. Defensio Secunda: “‘Frustra enim libertatem,in comitiis & foro crepat, qui 
domi servitutem viro indignissimam, inferiori etiam servit” (vi, 132). In no less than 
eight places in the Defensio Prima Milton taunts Salmasius as being under the sway of his 
wife and therefore—it is several times implied—no man at all (vi, 160, 280, 348, 390, 400, 
420, 510, 548). 

x, 153. 14 Adam to Eve, Paradise Lost, x, 883-884. 

% So previous historians had regarded her, as Sir Charles Firth notes in “Milton as an 
Historian,” Proceedings of the British Academy (1907-1908), p. 247. 

8 x, 67-68. 17 x, 68. 18 x, 68-69. 
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In contrast to his moral indignation against the barbarous Britons, 
Milton criticizes the Roman conquerors relatively seldom. It is worth 
noting, moreover, that women are behind two of these rare outbursts 
against imperial but civilized Rome. The historian acquits Venutius 
when he 


justly turnes his anger against the Romans themselves; whose magnanimitie not 
wont to undertake dishonorable causes, had arrogantly intermeddl’d in his 
domestic affaires, to uphold the Rebelion of an adultress against her Husband.” 


In the second instance Milton embroiders Tacitus in treating of the gall- 
ing spectacle of a woman on a throne. The occasion is the pardon of 
Caractacus and his family by Claudius. 


They all unbound, submissely thank him, and did like reverence to Agrippina 
the Emperors Wife, who sat by in State: a new and disdained sight to the manly 
Eyes of Romans, a Woeman sitting public in her Female pride among Ensignes 
and Armed Cohorts.?° 


So much for a woman “with all her bravery on, and tackle trim.’ 
Using such color words as “disdained” and “manly” and “Female pride”’ 
(the last expression had been used in The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, and would occur again in Paradise Regained”) Milton has bee: 
passionate where the Roman historian was reserved. 

The last major citation is of possible psychoanalytic interest. It treats 
of chastity in marriage. 


Another adversity befell Ecfrid in his Family, by means of Ethildrith his Wife, 
King Anna’s Daughter, who having tak’n him for hir Husband, and professing 
to love him above all other men, persisted twelve years in the obstinat refusal! of 
his bed, therby thinking to live the purer life. So perversly then was chastity in- 
structed against the Apostles rule. At length obtaining of him with much im- 
portunity her departure, she veild her self a Nun, then made Abbess of Fly, 
dy’d 7 years after the pestilence; and might with better warrant have kept 
faithfully her undertak’n Wedlock, though now canoniz’d St. Audrey of Ely.* 


x, 63. 

20 x, 60. The words of the Roman historian are: “Atque illi vinclis absoluti Agrippinam 
quoque, haud procul alio suggestu conspicuam, isdem quibus principem laudibus grati- 
busque venerati sunt. Novum sane et moribus veterum insolitum, feminam signis Romanis 
praesidere: ipsa semet parti a maioribus suis imperii sociam ferebat” (Annales, x11, 37). 
On the other hand, we see the civilising effect of Rome on a woman in Milton’s sentence: 
“Claudia Rufina the Daughter of a Britain, and Wife of Pudence a Roman Senator, liv'’d 
at Rome; famous by the Verse of Martial for beauty, wit, and learning.” X, 81. The poet 
Martial convinces, where the “monkish”’ chroniclers do not. 

31 Samson Agonistes, 717. 

2 Doctrine and Discipline, Book u, ch. xv; P.R., 11, 219. 

%3 x, 173-174. Cf. Paradise Lost, tv, 741 ff. The passage in The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce which gave rise to the theory mentioned below and with which this passage in the 
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The disproportionate space given the episode shows that Milton has it 
very much on his mind. This is the only certainty; the rest is sheer con- 
jecture, appertaining to the novelist rather than to the critic. How per- 
sonal is Milton’s vexation? Is there purely religious prejudice here, or is 
sexual prejudice mixed in with it? The latter complication seems much 
more likely in the light of other passages, if not in the light of Milton’s 
own marriage. Mary Powell had lately come back to her husband, and 
we hear nothing of further matrimonial difficulties. However, it is in- 
teresting to recall Mark Pattison’s suggestion™ that the original trouble 
between her and her husband lay in a refusal parallel to Ethildrith’s 
(though Mary Powell’s refusal was not, we may be sure, motivated by 
piety). Pattison apparently was unaware of the above passage, which 
constitutes the best “‘support”’ for his theory he could have found. To 
say more were to consider too curiously. It remains only to be noted 
that later on, in that part of the History written after a lapse of years, 
Milton returns to this subject of “‘mistak’n Chastitie,’’* but not in anger. 
In the second case it was the man who denied his wife. 

There are other signs of which way the wind of Milton’s wrath was 
blowing. Granted that it is legitimate to berate a frankly evil woman like 
Eadburga,* whose deeds no one could condone, an earlier case is less 
legitimate. By misconstruing Gildas, his source, Milton manages to add 
double murder to the already sufficient sins of Maglocune’s second wife: 





History is to be compared, is as follows: “The sobrest and best govern’d men are least 
practiz’d in these affairs; and who knowes not that the bashful mutenes of a virgin may 
oft-times hide all the unlivelines and natural] sloth which is really unfit for conversation; 
nor is there that freedom of accesse granted or presum’d, as may suffice to a perfect dis- 
cerning till too late: and where any indisposition is suspected, what more usuall then the 
perswasion of friends, that acquaintance, as it increases, will amend all. And lastly, it is 
not strange though many who have spent their youth chastly, are in some things not so 
quick-sighted, while they hast too eagerly to light the nuptiall torch; nor is it therefore 
that for a modest error a man should forfeit so great a happines, and no charitable means 
to release him. Since they who have liv’d most loosely by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most succesfull in their matches, because their wild affections unsetling at will, have 
been as so many divorces to teach them experience. When as the sober man honouring the 
appearance of modesty, and hoping well of every social] vertue under that veile, may easily 
chance to meet, if not with a body impenetrable, yet often with a mind to all other due 
conversation inaccessible .. . ” (111, 394-395). 

%4 Milton (London, 1879), p. 58. 

* “The truth is, that Godwin and his Sons did many things boistrously and violently, 
much against the Kings minde; which not able to resist, he had, as some say, his Wife 
Edith Godwins Daughter in such aversation, as in bed never to have touch’d her; whether 
for this cause or mistak’n Chastitie, not commendable; to enquire further is not material” 
(x, 306). But it is material to note Milton’s consistency. He had referred in the Cambridge 
Manuscript, presumably before his own marriage, to this same case of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s “superstitious praetence of chastitie” (Works, xvi, 244). x, 191 ff. 
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Who not refusing the offer, if she were not rather the first that entic’d, found 
means both to dispatch her own Husband, and the former wife of Maglocune, to 
make her marriage with him the more unquestionable.” 


This shifting of responsibility for the murders comes from taking “dura 
cervix illa multis jam peccaminum fascibus onerata” as a reference to a 
woman, whereas it is reasonably clear from the context”* that Gildas is 
merely continuing his passionate rehearsal of the crimes of Maglocune 
himself. The woman was a partner in the crime, Gildas indicates, but she 
was not the main partner, as Milton makes her out to be. It has been 
conjectured that Milton made some use of the translation of 1638, 
but here he departs from that translation, which has “‘that stiffe necke of 
thine’’®® (i.e., Maglocune) for “dura cervix illa.” In other words, the 
above biased reading of Gildas is peculiarly Milton’s own. ... Lastly, 
that the polyandry of the Britons should have been found “‘more absurd 
and preposterous’ than the polygamy or adultery of other nations is 
not surprising. In De Doctrina Christiana® Milton took pains to show that 
the law of God, as found in the Bible, sanctions polygamy. In the History 
of Britain he appeals to the law of nature. It is ‘‘a liberty not unnatural 
for one man to have many Wives.” 

My quotations have all come from the first four books of the History. 
We know, because Milton so informs us in Defensio Secunda,* that the 
History was interrupted after the completion of these books. When Mil- 
ton resumed work on it his spell of bitterness against presuming woman- 
kind was gone, all passion spent. He writes detachedly of such wicked 


27 x, 137-138. 

28 “Spernuntur namque primae, post monachi votum irritum illicitae licet, tamen pro- 
priae conjugis praesumptivae nuptiae, alia viri viventis, non externi, sed fratris filii 
adamata. Ob quod dura cervix ila multis jam peccaminum fascibus onerata, bino par- 
ricidiali ausu, occidendo supradictum, uxoremque tuam, aliquamdiu a te habitam, velut 
summo sacrilegii tui culmine, de imis ad inferiora curvatur. Dehinc illam, cujus dudum 
colludio ac suggestione tantae sunt peccatorum subitae moles, publico et, ut fallaces 
parisitorum linguae tuorum conclamant, summis tamen labiis, non ex intimo cordis, 
legitimo, utpote viduatam, thoro; ut nostrae vero, sceleratissimo adscivisti connubio”’ 
(Epistola Gildae in Monumenta Historica Britannica, [1848], p. 19). 

39 J. Milton French, “Milton’s Annotated Copy of Gildas,” Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, xx (1938), 79. 

3° The Epistle of Gildas (London, 1638), p. 91. The nineteenth century translation of 
J. A. Giles, Works of Gildas and Nennius (London, 1841), has the identical phrase (31). 

3 x, 87; cf. 51. ® Cap. x. 3 x, 87. 

* vi, 136: “quatuor jam libros absolveram...” This gives a terminus ad quem of 
March, 1649 for the composition of the first four books. Firth (op. cit., p. 229) and J. H. 
Hanford (A Milton Handbook, 4th edition [1946], p. 116) conjecture that Milton began the 
writing at about 1646. 
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women as Elfrida** and the incestuous wife of Ethelbald.* He joins in the 
praise of Godiva,*’ and gives the “martial Woman” Elfled her due.** The 
last two books, in their almost benign objectivity, stand apart from the 
first four. 

“The faith and morals... which Milton held” were not, needless to 
say, those of a misogynist.*® At the same time there is even less reason 
to call him a feminist. He would not thank us for overmodernizing him. 
The fact of his attitude, when it is related to a seventeenth century 
Puritan, or, more broadly, to a man of the Renaissance, calls for no 
apology. In common with the men of his time and those of preceding 
periods,*° and more moderately than many, he did believe that women 
had their “‘not equal’ place and should keep it. This conviction happens 
to have emerged with particular clarity in the first four books of the 
History of Britain. Milton’s mood changed, but not his conviction. We 
can see in crude form here what was later refined, and linked to a great 
principle, in the universal history of Paradise Lost—the principle of 
order and degree in the cosmos,” successive violation of which by Satan, 
and by Eve, and by Adam, and by mankind since, accounts for “all our 
woe.” 

Epwarp S. Le Comte 

University of California 


% x, 246. % x, 205. 37 x, 301. 

38 x, 228. He calls her ‘‘vertues more then female” (x, 236), but at least, and in contrast 
to his handling of Boadicea, he admits that she had them. 

* Cf. William R. Parker, ‘““A Word on ‘Misogyny’ ” in Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in 
“Samson Agonistes’ (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 129-135. 

4° See Chilton L. Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (New York, 1917) and 
Francis L. Utley, The Crooked Rib, An Analytical Index to the Argument about Women in 
English and Scots Literature to the end of the Year 1568 (Columbus, 1944); see also the Old 
Testament. Extremely enlightening is the article by William and Malleville Haller, “The 
Puritan Art of Love,” Huntington Library Quarterly, v (January, 1942), especially pp. 247 
ff., who well apply the adjective ‘patriarchal’ to Milton’s attitude. Even that first modern 
man, the mild and liberal Montaigne, flatly states in his essay “De |’Affection des Peres 
aux Enfants” (um, 8): ‘Mais, au dermeurant, il me semble, ie ne scay comment, qu’en 
toutes facons la maistrise n’est aucunement deiie aus femmes sur les hommes, sauf la 


“maternelle et naturelle;” and adds, very Miltonically, “si ce n’est pour la chAtiment de 


ceus qui, par quelque humeur fieureuse, se sont volontairement soubmis a elles.” Essais, 
ed. R. Dezeimeris and H. Barckhausen (Bordeaux, 1870), 1, 329-330. The remark was too 
much for Montaigne’s editor, Mile. de Gournay, who altered it to: “il naist rarement des 
femmes a qui la maistrise soit deiie,”’ etc. 

“ Paradise Lost, tv, 296. 

® See C. S. Lewis, A Preface to “Paradise Lost” (London, 1942), pp. 72-80, the chapter 
on “Hierarchy.” 
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HENRY FIELDING AND THE WRITERS OF 
HEROIC ROMANCE 


HEN Fielding advanced his theory of the comic prose epic, he took 

particular occasion to denounce “those voluminous works, com- 
monly called romances, namely Clelia, Cleopatra, Astrea, Cassandra, 
the Grand Cyrus, and innumerable others, which contain, as I apprehend, 
very little instruction or entertainment.’ He was quite explicit in draw- 
ing a sharp distinction between such narratives and his own works. Yet, 
although he frequently referred to the heroic romances, he made no men- 
tion whatsoever of the rather elaborate theory of prose fiction which the 
writers of these romances had set forth during the preceding century. 
This omission is somewhat surprising, not only because the principles of 
the heroic romance constituted the most detailed theory of prose fiction 
prior to his own day, but also because those principles were in many in- 
stances strikingly similar to the theories which Fielding himself ad- 
vanced. In view of the tremendous difference between Clelia and Tom 
Jones, one would hardly expect to find much resemblance between the 
critical theories upon which the two works were based; yet as a matter 
of fact, the two theories had quite a number of points in common; and it 
is rather strange that neither Fielding nor his modern critics should have 
noted the fact.? 





1 Works, ed. William Ernest Henley, 16 vols. (New York, 1902), 1, 18. 

3 The French heroic romances had been popular in England even up until Fielding’s own 
time. All the better known romances had been translated into English shortly after their 
appearance in France: Gomberville’s Polexandre was translated in 1647; Scudéry’s Ibrahim 
in 1652; the Grand Cyrus in 1653-55; Clélie in 1656-61; Almahide in 1677; La Calprenéde’s 
Cleopatra, 1652-65; and Pharamond in 1662, 1677, and 1684. 

That these works were popular is attested by the frequent references to them in the 
memoirs and other literature of the times: Pepys purchased copies of them for his wife and 
was irritated by “her long stories out of Grand Cyrus, which she would tell, though nothing 
to the purpose, nor in any good manner’; Pope sent five volumes of them to Martha 
Blount to “feed and indulge that melancholy which is occasioned by the want of a lover’; 
Dorothy Osborne read them in the rural solitude of Chicksands and wrote of them to her 
absent lover William Temple; Addison described Leonora’s library, which included “the 
Grand Cyrus; with a pin stuck in one of the middle leaves,” and ‘“Clelia: which opened of 
itself in the place that describes two lovers in a bower.” 

Even as late as 1752, Mrs. Charlotte Lennox in her Female Quixote describes the sad 
effects which the reading of these romances had on young girls. By this time, however, the 
vogue of the genre was evidently declining. Fielding himself, who reviewed Mrs. Lennox’s 
work in The Covent Garden Journal (March 24, 1752), remarked that this type of romance 
was “not at present greatly in fashion in this kingdom,” but added that the book would 
“afford very useful lessons to all those young ladies who will peruse it with proper atten- 
tion.” 

For a detailed account of the popularity of the heroic romances in England see Thomas 
P, Haviland, The Roman de Longue Haleine on English Soil (Philadelphia, 1931). 
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In the first place, both Fielding and the writers of the heroic romance 
attempted to build a theory of prose fiction based upon the principles of 
the epic poem. In his Preface to Joseph Andrews Fielding declared that 
his work should be placed in the same category as the epic, since it was 
similar in ‘fable, action, characters, sentiments, and diction, and is 
deficient in metre only.’ Consequently he thought it “reasonable to 
refer it to the epic,”’ and wished to differentiate it from ‘“‘those voluminous 
works, commonly called romances.’”’ Apparently he was unaware that 
these same romances had also been written in direct imitation of the 
epic. One hundred years earlier, in the Preface to Ibrahim (1641), Made- 
leine de Scudéry had distinctly stated that her romance was modeled 
strictly on epic principles. She declared “that for the laying the ground- 
plot of this work, we are to consult with the Grecians, who have been our 
first Masters.” In citing the models which she had followed, she placed the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid at the head of the list, and spoke of 
“those great Geniuses of antiquity, from whom I borrow my light.” 
When she wished to defend herself against certain criticisms, she as- 
serted, ‘‘Great Virgil shall be my warrant.’ And she even went so far, 
in her imitation of the epic, as to begin her romance in medias res, and 
to limit the time of her action to one year.5 It is true, of course, that 
Mlle. de Scudéry was interested in the serious epic, whereas Fielding was 
interested in the comic epic. There were some differences, also, in their 
use of epic principles. Nevertheless, despite these differences, it is obvious 
that their theories of prose fiction had the same parentage. 

Another interesting similarity was that both Fielding and the writers 
of heroic romance claimed that their works should be regarded, not as 
fiction in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather as “history.” Fielding 
entitled his masterpiece The History of Tom Jones; throughout the pref- 
atory critical chapters he frequently referred to the work as a “history”’; 
and in the opening chapter of Book 1x he explained more specifically his 
reason for using the term. The writers of “romances,” he maintained, 
had aroused “universal contempt”; and he wanted his narrative to be 
carefully distinguished from all such works: 


‘Works, 1, 18. For a study of Fielding’s indebtedness to epic theory see Ethel M. Thorn- 
bury, Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic, University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, no. 30 (Madison, 1931). 

4 Madeleine de Scudéry, Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bassa, tr. Henry Cogan (London, 
1652), preface (no page numbering). 

5 That the other writers of heroic romance also imitated the epic is evidenced by Bishop 
Pierre Daniel Huet’s statement (The History of Romances, tr. Stephen Lewis, London, 1715, 
p. 83): . . . [distinguish the Regular Romances, from those which are not so. I call those 
Regular which are composed after the Rules of an Heroic Poem.’”’ Huet’s work was first 
published in France in 1670. 
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And it is the apprehension of this contempt that hath made us so cautiously 
avoid the term romance, a name with which we might otherwise have been well 
enough contented. Though, as we have good authority for all our characters, 
no less indeed than the vast authentic doomsday-book of nature, as is elsewhere 
hinted, our labors have sufficient title to the name of history.® 


It is interesting to find La Calprenéde, a century earlier, making exactly 
the same kind of denunciation of the romances which had appeared 
before his time, and likewise claiming the title of “‘history” for his own 
work. In the Preface to Faramond (1658) he speaks in words closely 
parallel to those of Fielding: 


Je direy mesme pour l’honneur de ces ouvrages, qu’on ne leur a pas rendu justice 
dans le nom qu’on leur a donné, quoi que peut-estre ils ayent esté assez agreable- 
ment receus dans le monde, & qu’au lieu de les appeller des Romans, comme les 
Amadis, & autres semblables, dans lesquels il n’y a ny verité, ny vray-semblance, 
ny charte, ny Chronologie, on les pourroit regarder comme des Histoires em- 
bellies de quelque invention, & qui par ces ornemens ne perdent peut-estre rien 
de leur beauté.’ 


Obviously La Calprenéde and Fielding were strikingly similar in de- 
nouncing the fiction which had appeared before their day, and in claim- 
ing a special authenticity for their own work.® 

The most unexpected parallel, however, between the theories of Henry 
Fielding and of the romance writers is found in the attitude which they 
took toward the question of probability in fiction. Fielding, as is well 
known, was especially emphatic in insisting that fiction should be both 
probable and natural. In the Preface to Joseph Andrews he states: “.. . 
we should ever confine ourselves strictly to nature, from the just imita- 
tion of which will flow all the pleasure we can this way convey to a sen- 
sible reader.’’® And in the opening chapter to Book vim1 of Tom Jones he 
strongly condemns “that species of writing which is called the marvel- 
lous,” insisting that every author should keep within the bounds of 
probability. Indeed, he felt that the writer of private “history” must go 
even further: “‘Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us; we must 
keep likewise within the rules of probability.”” The public or factual 
historian may be excused for relating seemingly incredible events, ‘for 


6 Works, rv, 156. 

7 Gaultier de Coste, Seigneur de La Calprenéde, Faramond, ou Vhistoire de France, 6 
vols. (Paris, 1664), preface (no page numbering). 

* It must be admitted, of course, that many writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries made a common practice of insisting that their works were “histories.” Fielding 
and La Calprenéde were both following a widespread literary custom of their time. Never- 
theless, the paralle] between the two passages quoted above remains an interesting one. 

* Works, 1, 19. 
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he is obliged to record matters as he finds them, though they may be of so 
extraordinary a nature as will require no small degree of historical faith 
to swallow them.” The private historian, however, is not allowed this 


freedom. 

But we who deal in private character . . . are in a more dangerous situation. As 
we have no public notoriety, no concurrent testimony, no records to support and 
corroborate what we deliver, it becomes us to keep within the limits not only of 
possibility, but of probability too... .’ 


As a natural consequence, Fielding strongly deprecated the use of any 
supernatural elements in fiction. An author should not make any use of 
the gods of antiquity, nor should he “introduce into his works any of 
that heavently host which make a part of his creed.” “Elves and fairies, 
and other such mummery” should be strictly eschewed; and even in his 
use of ghosts, an author should be ‘“‘extremely sparing.”’ So long, however, 
as a writer kept within the limits of probability, Fielding thought that he 
should be encouraged to introduce the surprising and the wonderful. 


Within these few restrictions, I think, every writer may be permitted to deal as 
much in the wonderful as he pleases; nay, if he thus keeps within the rules of 
credibility, the more he can surprise the reader, the more he will engage his 
attention, and the more he will charm him. As a genius of the highest rank ob- 
serves in his fifth chapter of the Bathos, “The great art of all poetry is to mix 
truth with fiction, in order to join the credible with the surprising.”’ For though 
every good author will confine himself within the bounds of probability, it is by 
no means necessary that his characters, or his incidents, should be trite, com- 
mon, or vulgar; such as may happen in every street, or in every house, or which 
may be met with in the home articles of a newspaper." 


Thus Fielding clearly set forth what he considered to be the principles of 
probability, and he took frequent occasion to condemn the authors of the 
heroic romances for not having abided by them.” 

When we turn to these romance writers themselves, however, we find 
that, in theory at least, they supported exactly the same principles of 
probability as Fielding did. In the Preface to Jbrahim Mlle. de Scudéry 
strongly insists that fiction must be confined to what is probable and 
natural: 

But amongst all the rules which are to be observed in the composition of these 


10 Tv, 62. U qv, 65-66. 

2 For example, in Joseph Andrews Fielding writes (1, 213-214): “ . . . for I would by no 
means be thought to comprehend those persons of surprising genius, the authors of immense 
romances, or the modern novel and Atalantis writers, who, without any assistance from 
nature or history, record persons who never were, or will be, and facts which never did, 
nor possibly can, happen; whose heroes are of their own creation, and their brains the chaos 
whence all the materials are selected.” 
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workes, that of true resemblance is without question the most necessary; it is, 
as it were, the fundamentall stone of this building, and but upon which it cannot 
subsist... .4 


Like Fielding, she condemns the improbability of the romances which had 
preceded her own: “‘Romanzes, which set before us monsters, in thinking 
to let us see Miracles; their Authors by adhering too much to wonders 
have made Grotesques. ... ’* And a little later she adds: “‘As for me, | 
hold that the more naturall adventures are, the more satisfaction they 
give.’ Like Fielding, she also maintains that the writer of fiction, unlike 
the historian, must not introduce seemingly incredible events, even 
though they may actually have occurred: in her dialogue “‘Of the Way to 
Invent a Fable’’ she counsels the author to construct his story in such a 
way “‘that what has been invented may seem more probable than Truth; 
for Chance is allowed to do incredible things. But a Wise man is never 
allowed to invent things that cannot be believed.’’® Fielding’s antipathy 
to the supernatural was also shared by the writers of the heroic romance. 
In fact, Desmarets de Saint Sorlin, in the “Advis” to his heroic poem 
Clovis (1666), points out that the absence of the supernatural was one of 
the chief features which differentiated the romance from the epic.'? And 
finally, like Fielding, the romance writers maintained that an author 
should be encouraged to introduce the surprising and the wonderful, as 
long as he kept within the bounds of probability. Mlle. de Scudéry, in the 
dialogue mentioned above, states the point quite clearly: 


. . . though we are not willing to endure incredible and impossible things, yet we 
do not pretend that onely [sic] mean and common things should be used. And 
there is a third course to be taken, which is the most agreeable of all, and the 
most rational. Wonderful things, so very far from being prohibited, are very 
necessary, if so be they do not happen to often, and they produce curious ef- 
fects; and none but fantastical and impossible Circumstances are absolutely 
condemned. ... Thus we must almost equally avoid things impossible, and 
things low and common; and seek the means to invent such as are both wonder- 
ful and natural.!* 


Apparently the writers of the heroic romance would have agreed with 
Fielding on every single point in regard to the laws of probability in 


4 Scudéry, op. cit., preface. 14 Tbid. 

4 Ibid. For evidence that the English romance writers took the same attitude toward 
probability, see the preface to John Bulteel’s Birinthea, London, 1664. 

% Madeleine de Scudéry, Conversations upon Several Subjects, tr. F. Spence, 2 vols. 
(London, 1683), 1, 39. The dialogue “Of the Way to Invent a Fable,” first appeared as a 
conversation among the characters in Ciélie. 

17 Jean Desmarets de Saint Sorlin, Clovis, ou la France chrestienne (Paris, 1666), “‘Advis” 
(no page numbering). 

18 Scudéry, Conversations upon Several Subjects, 1, 42. 
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fiction, despite his denunciation of their faultiness in this respect.!* 

On the question of construction, also, there was considerable agree- 
ment between the principles expressed by Fielding and those which had 
been held by the writers of heroic romance. Borrowing directly from epic 
theory, Mlle de Scudéry insisted that a romance should have unity, but 
that it was permissible to introduce various episodes provided that they 
were related to the main action, 


...in imitation of the Epique Poem there is a principall action whereunto all 
the rest, which raign over all the work, are fastned, and which makes them that 
they are not imployed, but for the conducting of it to its perfection... . It is 
not because the Episodes . . . are not rather beauties, than defects; but it is al- 
ways necessary, that the adress of him which imployes them should hold them 
in some sort to this principall action, to the end, that by this ingenious con- 
catenation, all the parts of them should make but one body, and that nothing 
may be seen in them which is loose and unprofitable.”° 


A century later, Fielding expressed almost exactly the same principles 
of structure in advancing his theory of the comic prose epic. He, too, 
insisted that a narrative must have unity but that the introduction of 
episodes was permissible under certain circumstances. In the preface 
which he wrote for his sister’s novel David Simple, he pointed out that 
there were two kinds of unity: one illustrated by the J/iad, in which the 
action is “entire and uniform”’; and the other illustrated by the Odyssey, 
in which there “‘is rather a series of actions, all tending to produce one 
great end.” Upon the authority of this second example he proceeded to 
justify the somewhat episodic nature of his sister’s narrative: 


Of this latter kind is the book now before us, where the fable consists of a series 
of separate adventures, detached from and independent on each other, yet all 
tending to one great end; so that those who should object want of unity of action 
here, may, if they please, or if they dare, fly back with their objection in the 
face even of the Odyssey itself.” 


His sister’s narrative, he maintained, had “‘one beauty very apparent... 


19 One must admit, however, that there may have been considerable difference of opinion 
between Fielding and the romance writers with regard to the exact location of “the bounds 
of probability.” Both insisted that the writer of fiction must follow nature; but, if we may 
judge from their own respective writings, they would not have agreed as to just what was 
natural and what was not. This disagreement in the interpretation of the same critical 
terms largely accounts for the obvious differences between the actual works of Fielding and 
the romance writers. It is not possible here to trace the gradual changes in the concept of 
probability during the century from 1650 to 1750. It can only be said that in general there 
was a constant tendency toward a stricter interpretation of the term: see, for instance, 
the critical controversy in France over the probability of Mme. de La Fayette’s La Prin- 
cesse de Cléves (1678). 20 Scudéry, [brahim, Preface. 

31 Fielding, Works, xvi, 11. 
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that every episode bears a manifest impression of the principal design.” 
In Tom Jones, also, he took occasion to justify the inclusion of episodes 
or digressions in the course of his narrative. In Chapter Two of Book I 
he remarks: “Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any farther to- 
gether, to acquaint thee that I intend to digress, through this whole 
history, as often as I see occasion, of which I am myself a better judge 
than any pitiful critic whatever. . . . ”** And in Chapter one of Book x he 
warns the reader “‘not too hastily to condemn any of the incidents in this 
our history as impertinent and foreign to our main design, because thou 
dost not immediately conceive in what manner such incident may con- 
duce to that design.”* From these quotations we may conclude that 
Fielding would have agreed with Mlle. de Scudéry in adopting for prose 
fiction the fundamental principles of epic structure, laid down long before 
by Aristotle, who insisted that the epic should be “‘a complete whole in 
itself,” but who admitted that there was “room for episodes of diverse 
kinds,” 

On the question of character depiction there seems to have been less 
agreement between Fielding and the romance writers than there was on 
other matters. As Fielding himself pointed out, the comic prose epic 
differed from the romance “‘in its characters, by introducing persons of 
inferior rank, and consequently of inferior manners, whereas the grave 
romance sets the highest before us.”** Nevertheless, in certain respects 
there was considerable similarity between their theories. For instance, 
both Fielding and Mlle. de Scudéry expressly denounced the use of per- 
fect characters who were paragons of all the virtues. Fielding tells his 
reader: “If thou dost delight in these models of perfection, there are books 
enow written to gratify thy taste; but as we have not, in the course of 
our conversation, ever happened to meet with any such person, we have 
not chosen to introduce any such here.’’* Madeleine de Scudéry, likewise, 
in her dialogue ‘‘Of the Way to Invent a Fable,” makes a special point of 
deriding the opinion expressed by Plotina, who says: “.. . if I invented 
a Story, methinks I should make things much more perfect than they 
are. And indeed, all the Women should be admirably beautiful, the Men 





2 1, 22. That Fielding carried out this principle in practice is evidenced by such epi- 
sodic stories as the tale of the Man of the Hill in Tom Jones, and that of “Leonora, or the 
I Unfortunate Jilt” in Joseph Andrews. % rv, 193. 
1 oo: 24 See Aristotle’s Poetics, tr. Ingram Bywater, Modern Reader’s Series (New York, 
{- 1930), pp. 41-43. Here too, however, it seems that here may have been considerable dif- 
: ference in the exact interpretation of “unity,” just as there was in the interpretation of 
“probability”: the concept of both terms becomes more and more strict during the period 
1650-1750. Thus, although Fielding admits episodes which are not very well related to his 
main plot, there are far fewer such examples in his works than in those of Scudéry. 
S13, 18. % ty, 195. 
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should be as valiant as Hector. . . . ’’?” This practice, says Scudéry, would 
result in ‘“‘one of the worst Fables that ever was invented.” 

Both authors also agreed in emphasizing careful differentiation of 
characters, expecially characters who belonged to the same general type. 
Fielding warns his reader: 

Another caution we would give thee . . . is, that thou dost not find out too near 
a resemblance between certain characters here introduced; as, for instance, be- 
tween the landlady who appears in the seventh book and her in the ninth. Thou 
art to know, friend, that there are certain characteristics in which most in- 
dividuals of every profession and occupation agree. To be able to preserve these 
characteristics, and at the same time to diversify their operations, is one talent 
of a good writer.”* 


Ina similar fashion, Mlle. de Scudéry insists that an author should follow 
Homer, whose characters ‘‘always act according to the temperament he 
attributes to them: And really we ought to be very cautious of confound- 
ing those different Characters.’’® As an example, she points out that in 
the Iliad. ‘‘Those two Lovers, who at the beginning dispute among 
*emselves for a Captive, being of a different temperament, act likewise 
after a different manner. Thus although they are both in Love, they do 
not do the same thing.’’*° And lastly we can find a direct parallel between 
Fielding’s claim that in his work there is “scarce a character or action 
produced which I have not taken from my own observations and ex- 
perience,’’*' and Lenglet Dufresnoy’s similar claim on behalf of the heroic 
romances: “‘Ce sont la Plipart du tems des portraits réels de ce qu’une 
personne atentive & repandué dans le monde y a vd & découvert.””® 
Another point on which Fielding and the romance writers seem to have 
held the same views was that of the moral purpose of fiction. In The 
Covent Garden Journal, no. 10, Fielding insisted that a writer should 
blend the “agreeable” with the “useful’’: ““Pleasantry (as the ingenious 
author of Clarissa says of a story) should be made only the vehicle of 
instruction; and thus romances themselves, as well as epic poems, may 
become worthy the perusal of the greatest men.’ He also alleged a moral 
purpose in his depiction of evil characters, claiming that the lawyer in 
Joseph Andrews was introduced “‘to hold the glass to thousands in their 
closets, that they may contemplate their deformity, and endeavour to 
reduce it, and thus by suffering private mortification may avoid public 
shame.’’** This same moral purpose had been expressed a century earlier 
by the romance writers. Bishop Huet, in his History of Romances, in- 


37 Scudéry, Conversations upon Several Subjects, 1, 39. % rv, 194. 

29 Scudéry, Conversations, 1, 44. 3 Tbid., 1, 43. " Fielding, 1, 24. 

® Nicolas Lenglet Dufresnoy, De l’usage des romans, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1734), 1, 285. 
3 xrv, 112. %y, 215. 
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sisted that the “principal End of Romance, or at least what ought to he 

so, and is chiefly to be regarded by the Author, is the Instruction of the 
Reader. . . . ”*5 Mile. de Scudéry, like Fielding, maintained that fiction ; 
should be “‘both a very agreeable and a very useful thing.” And she used ; 
the same figure of speech that he did in order to explain the moral purpose 

of her characters: 


... as Ladies do not break their Glasses for shewing ’em their Imperfections, 
which they mend when they are once come to their knowledge; neither would 
they hate a Book wherein they very often see things which people would not dare 
to tell them, and which they would never tell themselves. 


This insistence on moral purpose was, of course, common to almost al! 
the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Both Fielding 
and the romance writers were merely following the literary fashion of 
their times. Nevertheless, their agreement on this point provides one 
more parallel between the theories of fiction which they advanced. 
Lastly, it is interesting to note that Fielding and Mlle. de Scudéry 
seem to have agreed almost perfectly on the qualities which they con- 
sidered requisite in a good writer of prose fiction. In the introductory 
chapter to Book 1x of Tom Jones, Fielding discusses these qualities in 
some detail. The first is ‘“‘genius,”’ which is “no other than invention and 
judgment . . . both called by the collective name of genius.’’ The second 
is “‘a good share of learning,’ which must include ‘‘a competent know!- 
edge of history and of the belles-lettres.” In addition an author must 
have a knowledge of “all ranks and degrees of men,” a knowledge which = 
can be gained only by “conversation,” and which “‘can be learnt only in 
the world.”’ And lastly, he must “‘have what is generally meant by a good 
heart, and be capable of feeling.’’*7 Mlle. de Scudéry, in her turn, enu- 
merates the qualities of a good romance writer in her dialogue “Of the 
Way to Invent a Fable,” and her list is strikingly similar to Fielding’s. 
First, an author must “have a Wit of a great extent, which his Imagina- 
: tion must adorn upon occasion; both which must be frequently curbed 
: and ruled by his Judgement.”’ He must have, as well, ‘‘an universal know!- 
edge of the World,” and “must not be ignorant of one of all the fine 
Arts.” Thirdly, he should ‘‘not only know the world after the manner as 
it ought to be known by him who writes a History, but he must also 
know to perfection the good use of the World, of Politeness, of Conversa- 
tion. ...’’ In addition, he must “‘know the Secrets of all Hearts.” And 
finally, since she was somewhat more moralistic than Fielding, Scudéry 
adds that an author must “know how to prune Morality of allit has dry, 
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% Huet, op. cit., p. 4. % Scudéry, Conversations, 1, 49. 
*7 Fielding, rv, 157-159, 
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harsh, and severe; and Varnish it with something so natural and so agree- 
able, as it may divert those to whom it gives Lessons.’’** Even on this 
last point Fielding would probably have agreed, if we may judge from the 
statement which he made in The Covent Garden Journal with regard to 
the mora! purpose of fiction. In any event, the parallel between the two 
lists given above is obvious and remarkable. 

Other minor similarities might also be pointed out between the theories 
of Fielding and the romance writers. Both, for instance, advocated oc- 
casional use of what Fielding called “poetical embellishments.” Both 
also gave a prominent place to the theme of love in fiction: Fielding de- 
voted a critical chapter to the subject in Tom Jones, just as Lenglet 
Dufresnoy had done in his De l’usage des romans. But sufficient evidence 
has already been presented to show the rather striking resemblance be- 
tween Fielding’s theory of the comic prose epic and the theory of fiction 
which had been advanced a century earlier by the writers of the heroic 
romance. 

In the light of this evidence there are two possible conclusions which 
may be drawn. The first is that Fielding was directly indebted to the 
romance writers for many of the principles which he incorporated in his 
theory of the comic prose epic. In this case he was guilty of unacknowl- 
edged literary theft: a practice which was not unusual in the eighteenth 
century, and not regarded with as great severity as it would be today. 
The second conclusion, on the other hand, would be that Fielding did not 
borrow his principles directly from the writers of romance, but that, like 
them, he constructed a theory of prose fiction based upon the classic 
epic, and that in drawing from this common source, he independently 
deduced many of the principles they had enunciated a century before. 

The second of these conclusions would seem, perhaps, to be the more 
probable. In the first place, it is somewhat unlikely that Fielding had a 
very extensive knowledge of the heroic romances. It is true that he men- 
tions a number of them by title, but they obviously did not appeal to- 
his taste, and although he may have given some of them a cursory read- 
ing, it is not likely that he made any careful study of them or of the theo- 
ries which their authors set forth. In the second place, Fielding himself 
expressly stated that he had drawn his principles from the theory of the 
epic, and he specifically referred to Le Bossu and Dacier, as well as to 
Aristotle and Horace. Consequently it would be more sensible as well as 
more charitable to take him at his word, and to conclude that the simi- 
larity between his theories and those of the romance writers was due, not 
to any direct indebtedness, but rather to the fact that both independently 
drew their principles from the theory of the classic epic. 


8 Scudéry, Conversations, 1, 47-49. 
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Even in this case, however, Fielding may reasonably be charged with 
grave negligence for his failure to acknowledge that during the preceding 
century the writers of heroic romance had elaborated a theory of prose 
fiction which, like his, was based upon epic principals, and which was 
very similar in many respects to his own. The fact that he did not even 
mention this theory is certainly rather strange. In the light of the evi- 
dence presented above, it seems apparent that, although he was a great 
pioneer in the actual practice of the novel, he was not so great an in- 
novator in the theory of prose fiction as he claimed to be. And when he 
declares, ‘‘As I am, in reality, the founder of a new province of writing, 
so lam at liberty to make what laws I please therein,’’** it may be pointed 
out that most of these laws were ones which had already been in force for 
some considerable time, even in his own chosen province of prose fiction. 

Finally, the evidence presented in this article raises an interesting 
problem which is not infrequent in the history of literary theory: the 
fact that two writers following similar theories may produce works which 
have almost no similarity. Mlle. de Scudéry and Henry Fielding enun- 
ciated principles which were in many respects almost identical; yet there 
is certainly little resemblance between The Grand Cyrus and Tom Jones. 
Some readers might take this to be proof that in the last analysis literary 
theories are really of little value or importance. Yet the question is not 
to be so summarily dismissed. It points to the fact that the history of 
literary theory is often a study of the gradual development of different 
concepts of the same critical terms. The letter of the law remains the 
same, but the spirit and interpretation of it change. Obviously such words 
as “probability,” “unity,” and “morality” did not mean the same thing 
to Fielding as they did to Scudéry a hundred years earlier; nor do they 
mean the same thing to modern writers as they did to Fielding. It is 
these differences in concept which largely account for the differences in 
actual practice, and which pose one of the most difficult questions in the 
study of literary theory. But here we enter upon a problem which is far 
too broad to be dealt with in the limited scope of the present paper; for 
it is a problem which involves the whole development of literary theory 
and practice, not only in the field of prose fiction, but in that of poetry 
and the drama as well. 

ArTHUR L. COOKE 

University of Kentucky 


%* Fielding, m1, 66. 
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LIX 


EDWARD BURNEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO EVELINA 


HAT graphic illustrations have value as criticism through the 

illumination they throw on the interpretation of a literary work at 
various periods of its history is an idea which, though not new by any 
means, has been somewhat neglected by scholars and critics. To those 
interested in such study it is apparent that the closer the relationship 
between author and illustrator, the greater the chance of a pictorial 
interpretation of the work acceptable to the author. For this reason 
Edward Burney’s rare and almost forgotten illustration for Evelina 
is herewith reproduced. 

The life and works of Edward Burney, cousin of Fanny Burney, have 
been sadly neglected by historians of art, and the few short accounts of 
him give little more than the bare facts of his life: the son of Richard 
Burney, he was born in 1760, went to London to study painting in 1776, 
and died unmarried in 1848.' It is not necessary here to add to these 
facts. As a painter, Burney has little claim to greatness, his memory rest- 
ing almost solely on his portraits of his cousin Fanny, Asan illustrator, he 
is perhaps of greater significance, though, to be sure, his work is over- 
shadowed by that of his more famous contemporaries, Blake, Rowland- 
son, and Stothard. To the school of the last of these Burney belongs, and 
his best known illustrations are the ‘“‘Pamela” series found in the pages of 
Harrison’s Novelist’s Magazine of 1785-1786. Edward’s designs, like 
Stothard’s, are characterized by a certain grace and sentimental charm 
and show the unmistakable imprint left by Gravelot on English art of the 
eighteenth century.? The “Evelina” illustration belongs to the early 
period of Burney’s career, and though perhaps surpassed technically by 
his later work, it is an adequate example of his style. 

Edward, whom his cousin Fanny characterized as ‘‘amiable,’’ “‘de- 
serving,” and “faultless of all things,’”” was connected with the history of 
Evelina even before the publication of the work. It was he who about the 
middle of January, 1778, brought Fanny “‘a parcel, under the name of 
Grafton,” containing a copy of her newly printed novel with a letter from 
Lowndes, the publisher, asking for any necessary revisions. At that time, 


1 The best account of his life is given by Annie Raine Ellis in her edition of The Early 
Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778, with a Selection from her Correspondence, and from 
the Journals of her Sisters Susan and Charlotte Burney (London, 1889), 11, 291-293. 

* Hubert Francois Bourguignon, called “Gravelot,” worked in England from 1732 to 
1746. 
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only Fanny’s aunts, her sisters, and her brother Charles knew of her 
authorship of Evelina, but Edward almost immediately was taken into 
the select group. Fanny writes of the receipt of the novel: 


My aunt, now, would take no denial to my reading it to them, in order to 
mark errata; and—to cut the matter short, I was compelled to communicate the 
affair to my cousin Edward, and then to obey their commands. 

Of course, they were all prodigiously charmed with it. My cousin now became 
my agent, as deputy to Charles, with Mr. Lowndes, and when I had made the 
errata, carried it to him.* 


Edward’s missions for Fanny were not to stop here, for shortly after the 
publication of Evelina on January 27-29, 1778, he (at her request) 
accompanied her to Bell’s Circulating Library ‘“‘to ask some questions”’ 
about the novel.‘ And later, in 1782, he was to make a trip with his cousin 
to Chessington to paint a portrait of her friend Mr. Crisp.5 In view of 
the intimacy existing between the two, it would be only natural for 
Edward, then a student at the Royal Academy, to turn to Evelina for 
subject matter in an age when English novels were attracting many of the 
leading artists of the day. 

The first reference to Edward’s tribute to the genius of his cousin is 
found in a letter from “Churrlott” to ‘““Fonny” dated April 10, 1780. 
After writing of a recent masquerade at the Pantheon, Edward’s ‘‘ten- 
dresse for a Lady of Quality at the other end of the Town,” and his 
costume for the masquerade, Charlotte adds: 


3 Austin Dobson, ed. Diary & Letters of Madame D’Arblay (1778-1840) (London, 1904), 
1, 23. 

‘ Ellis, ed. The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 11, 215. 

5 Actually it was Fanny herself who posed for a portrait. Of this visit and of Edward, 
she wrote: 

Chessington, Monday, August 12.—I set out for this ever dear place, accompanied by 
Edward, who was sent for to paint Mr. Crisp for my father. I am sure you will rejoice in 
this. I was a little dumpish in the journey, for I seemed leaving my Susan again. However, 
I read a Rambler or two, and “composed the harmony of my temper,” as well as I could, 
for the sake of Edward, who was not only faultless of this, but who is, I almost think, 
faultless of all things. I have thought him more amiable and deserving than ever, since this 
last sojourn under the same roof with him; and, as it happened, I have owed to him almost 
all the comfort I have this time met with here. 


The instant dinner was over, to my utter surprise and consternation, I was called 
into the room appropriated for Edward and his pictures, and informed I was to sit to him 
for Mr. Crisp! Remonstrances were unavailing, and declarations of aversion to the design 
were only ridiculed; both daddies [Dr. Burney and “Daddy” Crisp] interfered, and, when 
I ran off, brought me back between them, and compelled my obedience ;—and from that 
time to this, nothing has gone forward but picture-sitting. (Dobson, ed. Diary & Letters 
of Madame D’Arblay, 11, 94-95). 
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But I have something to tell you about Edward that I think you will not be dis- 
pleased at. He has just finished three stained Drawings in Miniature, Designs 
for Evilina—and most sweet things they are. The Design for the first vol. is the 
scene at Ranelaugh after the Disaster of Madame Duval and Monsieur Du Bois. 
He has just caught the moment when Madame French is going to dash the candle 
out of the Captain’s hand; he says he was very much puzzled how to give Madame 
Duval the beau-reste, but we think he has succeeded delightfully. But Monsieur 
Slippery is my favourite figure. I do think it is a most incomparable one indeed! 
so miserably triste! he has taken him shivering by the fire. Evilina is introduced 
in all three, and a most lovely creature he has made of her—but its whimsical 
enough that there must certainly be a likeness between Edward’s Evilina and 
Miss Streatfield, as seperately and apart (as Sir Anthony Branville says) Susan 
and I were both struck with the resemblance. The subject for the 2nd vol. is the 
part where Evilina is sitting in that dejected way, leaning her arm on the table, 
and Mr. Villars is watching her at the door before she perceives him.—The 
design for the 3rd vol: is as affecting as that for the 2nd, it is the scene between 
Evilina and her father, when she is kneeling, and he in an agony is turning 
from her.—I think there can’t be a greater proof of Edward’s having read and 
felt every passage in the book than these drawings. My father is so pleased 
with them that he has shewn them to Sir Joshua Reynoldes, and ask’d him whether 
there would be any impropriety in putting them into the Exhibition? Sir Joshua 
highly approved of the proposal, and sure enough into the Exhibition they are 
to go, and Mr. Barry, who is mightily struck with them, has promised of his own 
accord, to endeavour to procure a good place for them—Sir Joshua was amased 
that he could do any thing original so well, as he had seen nothing but copies be- 
fore of his doing—he said some very handsome things of them, and was much 
pleased with a picture (that Edward has introduced into Mr. Villars’s parlour) 
of Dr. Johnson, as he says he thinks it very natural for so good a man as Mr. 
Villars, to have a value for Dr. Johnson. But pray my dear Fonny write me word 
what you think of all this? It is a very popular subject, and they are to be inserted 
in the catalogue “Designs for Evilina.”* 


In the catalogue of the exhibition for that year Edward’s drawings are 
listed as Numbers 418-20,’ and it is to be hoped that Barry kept his 
promise and procured ‘‘a good place for them.” 

Fanny, of course, was pleased with Edward’s having made the draw- 
ings, and upon receiving Charlotte’s letter, she noted in her diary: 


Wednesday.—lI received Charlotte’s most agreeable account of Edward’s stained 
drawings from Evelina, and I am much delighted that he means them for the 
Exhibition, and that we shall thus show off together. His notion of putting a por- 


® Ellis, ed. The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 11, 288-291. 
7 Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts: A Complete Dictionary of Contributors 
and their Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 1904 (London, 1905-06), 1, 354. 
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trait of Dr. Johnson into Mr. Villars’s parlour was charming. I shall tell the doc- 


tor of it in my next letter, for he makes me write to him.® pr 
pr 

Fanny’s comments after seeing Edward’s illustrations are regrettably not ad 
recorded, but she probably shared something of the enthusiasm of Char- his 
lotte, her father, Reynolds, and Barry. an 
Though Edward’s designs were not immediately engraved for an th 
edition of Evelina, Austin Dobson erred in asserting that no one of them ar 
was ever published.® Late in 1779 Lowndes had issued the fourth edition m 
of the novel in three volumes illustrated with expensive frontispieces Al 


designed by the expert and fashionable John Hamilton Mortimer and 
engraved by Hall, Walker, and Bartolozzi.'° Another edition with these 
same frontispieces appeared in 1784, and it was not until 1791 that 
Edward’s third design of “Evelina and her Father” was engraved by 
Collyer and printed on the title-page of Volume 1 of a two-volume 
edition of the novel published by Lowndes [PLATE]. That of Volume 1 
was embellished by a vignette designed by Thomas Stothard and en- 
graved by Heath." These two prints were later published together with 
Mortimer’s in editions of 1794 and 1801, but since that time Edward’s 
one print has been almost forgotten and the three original drawings have 
disappeared.” 

After her description of Edward’s designs, Charlotte had remarked: 
“T think there can’t be a greater proof of Edward’s having read and felt 
every passage in the book than these drawings.” It will be remembered 
that Edward’s first acquaintance with the text of Evelina was hearing 
Fanny read it aloud, and undoubtedly she then discussed it with her 
listeners. Though Edward may have reread his cousin’s masterpiece, the 





* Dobson, ed. The Diary & Letters of Madame D’Arblay, 1, 338-339. | 
* “Introduction” to Evelina (London, 1904), p. xviii. | 
10 In a letter to Dr. Burney, Sept. 5, 1782, in which he wants to know why he did not get 
the right to publish Cecilia, Lowndes writes of these illustrations: “On my Determination 
to print Evelina a third Time, I prevailed on Mr. Mortimer to make me three Drawings. 
: I told him the Author did not chuse to be known, but was an accomplished young Lady 
‘} in genteel Life. I begged he would make Evelina as elegant as his Mind could conceive. 
I engaged Mr. Bartolozzi and two eminent Artists to do the Engravings; I meant this as a 
Compliment to the Lady-Author. The Plates cost me Seventy-three pounds. I shewed you 
the Drawings and Proofs before Publication.” (Dobson, ed. The Diary & Letters of Madame 
D’Arblay, 11, 481-482.) 
11 The engravings from Mortimer’s three designs are also included in this edition. 
12 Tt is possible that Burney’s design was republished in later nineteenth-century edi- 
tions, though I have been unable to discover any which contains it. In 1904 Archdeacon 
Burney, of Surbiton, had one of the original drawings. (Dobson, ed. The Diary & Letters 
of Madame D’ Arblay, 1, 339 n.) 
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probability is that the three scenes he selected for illustration were im- 
pressed on his mind at that time. Certainly Edward wanted to please his 
admired and admiring cousin, and the logical inference to be drawn from 
his subjects is that Fanny also considered the three scenes he chose as 
among the most characteristic and memorable in her novel. Since two of 
these are of a decidedly sentimental nature—particularly that of Evelina 
and her father—one is left with the conclusion that Fanny perhaps ad- 
mired most of all the sentimental scenes of her novel, not those of an 
Austen-like quality. 
T. C. Duncan Eaves 
College of William and Mary 








LX 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, ANALYTICAL REVIEWER 


ARY WOLLSTONECRAFT was not born a feminist. However 

much she may have chafed under the tyranny of men, she kept 
silence until she had served her apprenticeship as a writer. In 1786, while 
she was teaching school at Newington Green, she wrote Thoughts on the 
Education of Daughters, a collection of innocuous platitudes which any 
maiden schoolmistress then might have approved; in 1787, while serving 
as governess in an Irish family, she wrote Mary, a semi-autobiographical 
novel of sensibility about a virtuous and long-suffering heroine.! Then in 
1790, at the age of 31, she emerged suddenly as a second Mrs. Macaulay, 
a female champion of human emancipation, when she published her 
Vindication of the Rights of Men in answer to Edmund Burke’s Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. And early in 1792 she eclipsed even Mrs. 
Macaulay by urging, in her Vindication of the Rights of Woman, that her 
own sex be included in the general emancipation. She who had been an 
obscure schoolma’am dabbling in fiction became for many of her con- 
temporaries the symbol of women’s potentialities—and for others, a 
shameless vixen. 

Meanwhile much had happened to Mary. Late in 1787 she had aban- 
doned teaching and settled in London to write children’s books and 
translations for the publisher Joseph Johnson. She had seen much of the 
liberal writers who congregated at Johnson’s and had, no doubt, gradually 
assimilated their opinions and broadened her own. At least that is a 
natural assumption; actually we have little information about Mary’s 
development during her early years in London, for her translations and 
children’s books show little of the progress of her mind. There is, however, 
another possible source of information: her contributions to the monthly 
Analytical Review, which Johnson instituted in May, 1788. And these 
have scarcely been considered. 

Although all. Mary’s biographers remark that she contributed regu- 
larly to the magazine for several years, none has revealed precisely what 
she wrote. Godwin, in his Memoirs of his wife, attributes to her ‘‘a con- 
siderable share” of the Analytical;* Kegan Paul merely quotes Joseph 
Johnson’s statement that Mary “wrote many articles” for the magazine;* 


1 Thoughts on the Education of Daughters was published in 1787; Mary, in 1788. 

? William Godwin, Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft, ed. W. Clark Durant (London and 
New York, 1927), p. 45. 

3C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries (London, 1876), 1, 
193. 
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and Mrs. Pennell regrets that Mary’s work for the Analytical, “‘being 
unsigned, cannot be credited to her.’”* Even W. Clark Durant, whose 
Supplement to his edition of Godwin’s Memoirs has greatly increased 
our knowledge of Mary’s life and work, has little to offer; he attributes 
to her only three pieces: a review of Charlotte Smith’s Emmeline (July, 
1788), an article entitled ““The Arts” (October, 1788), and a review of her 
own translation of Necker’s De l’Importance des Opinions Réligeuses 
(January, 1789). To be sure, he reprints from Godwin’s Posthumous 
Works of the Author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman a letter from 
Mary to Joseph Johnson referring to her review of ‘“‘Dr. J——’s sermon 
on the death of his wife,’”’ and he adds in a footnote: “This letter fur- 
nished me with a clue to the whereabouts of Mary’s early contributions 
to The Analytical Review.’”* But he fails to elaborate. 

The clue is, however, worth investigating. It leads directly to a review 
of A Sermon written by the late Samuel Johnson, LL. D., for the Funeral of 
his Wife in the Analytical for August, 1788.7 It is signed M, an initial 
Mary would be likely to use, and, like the other articles so signed in that 
issue, is written in her sprawling colloquial style, which contrasts sharply 
with the Latinized, often periodic writing of her colleagues. In the same 
informal style are two other aiticles in the preceding issue: reviews, 
signed W, of a novel, Julia de Grammont, and of the supposititious 
Original Letters of the late Mr. Lawrence Sterne. Since the latter is followed 
by a review, signed M, of A Continuation of Yorick’s Sentimental Journey 
and since W is the most likely letter for Mary to adopt as signature, one 
suspects immediately that she is printing her articles under two signa- 
tures in order to make the staff of the new magazine seem larger. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the review of A.W. Costigan’s Sketches of 
Society and Manners in Portugal, signed W, in the August Analytical; for 
the reviewer implies that he has visited Portugal (as Mary had in 1785). 
Moreover, in the following months the signatures M and W appear 
regularly, often in reviews of books about women, children, or education, 
the subjects which Mary Wollstonecraft was best fitted to discuss. The 
most convincing evidence, however, is that both signatures disappear 


‘ Elizabeth R. Pennell, Life of Mary Wollstonecraft (Boston, 1884), p. 94. 

5 See Notes and Queries, x11, i., 12, and Memoirs,ed. Durant, pp. 174, 190. The second 
article was, he observes, “not signed, but (I feel sure) written by Mary.” 

5 Memoirs, ed. Durant, p. 180. See also his statement in Notes and Queries, x11, i, 12, 
that Mary’s contributions “began with the first number, May, 1788, and continued to 
appear in nearly every issue.” 

7 Miss Camilla Jebb, probably working from the evidence contained in Mary’s letter to 
Joseph Johnson, reprints a portion of this review in her Mary Wollstonecraft (London, n.d.), 
pp. 182-183. 
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from the Analytical late in 1792 (W in September and M ina single brief 
review in November), when Mary left for Paris to see the French Revolu- 
tion at first hand. 

Meanwhile, in December, 1788, a new signature, 7, had appeared in a 
review of J.W. Parsons’s Essays on Education. In the following month the 
same letter was signed to the review of Mary’s translation of Necker’s 
De lV’ Importance des Opinions Réligeuses, one of the three reviews which 
Durant has already assigned to Mary.® T appeared regularly thereafter 
until July, 1792, often in books for or about women and children. 

The style of the 7-signed articles suggests Mary’s: it has the same 
loose-jointed sentence structure; the same fondness for such stock meta- 
phors as “sentimental varnish,” “‘cold rapture,” “energetic glow,” and 
“seasoned with’; the same recurrence of pet words like animadvert, 
manly, farrago, and desultory. Moreover, the articles contain distinct 
echoes of Mary’s writings and of other reviews signed M or W. For ex- 
ample, in the article about Parsons’s Essays on Education just mentioned 
the reviewer says that he “cannot agree that many flowers are born to 
blush unseen,” much as Mary had just written in her Oriental tale ‘““The 
Cave of Fancy.”® The two reviews of separate volumes of M. A. Meilan’s 
Sermons for Children, the first (June, 1789) signed T and the second 
(October, 1789) signed W, brand the author’s style as “vulgar” and 
“affected” and deplore his overuse of the adjective little. And the reviews 
of Ann Yearsley’s Stanzas of Woe (April, 1791), signed M, and her Earl 
Goodwin (December, 1791), signed T, both remark that the poet’s diction 
is triter than becomes the “unspoiled” Milkwoman of Clifton; moreover, 
in the first, the reviewer mentions the poet’s “native wood-notes wild,” 
and in the second, “the wild notes of nature’s darling child.’”’ Surely this 
evidence is strong enough to suggest that Mary wrote the 7-signed 
articles as well as those signed M and W.'° Why she might choose T is 


® See above, note 5. It is a fantastic notion; but Mary might conceivably have hesitated 
to use either of her own initials in reviewing the Necker, and have anticipated the difficulty 
by introducing the 7-signature a month in advance. 

* See Posthumous Works of the Author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, ed. 
William Godwin (London, 1798), rv, 118. Mary quotes (or rather, misquotes) Gray’s lines 
and then denies their truth. No poet, she insists, remains “mute” and “inglorious”; 
rather, “those only grovel who have not power to fly.” (Note that “The Cave of Fancy,” 
though published only after Mary’s death, was written in 1788.) 

10 W. Clark Durant may have ear-marked as Mary’s all the 7-signed articles. At least 
Elbridge Colby, in his edition of Hazlitt’s Life of Thomas Holcroft (London, 1925), 1, 
xxv", 282", 293" and n,, 2, attributes to Mary four reviews of Holcroft’s writings, two signed 
M and two, T. Colonel Colby writes me that he cannot now recall exactly where he found 
evidence to prove that Mary wrote the reviews, but that it “must have been based upon 
information given me by Mr. Durant,” who died several years ago. 
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anyone’s guess: perhaps because it stood for ¢eacher (Mary’s first review 
signed T was of Parsons’s Essays on Education), but probably because no 
other Analytical Reviewer had preempted the letter. 

After the M-, W-, and T-signed articles had been discontinued in the 
latter half of 1792, the three initials failed to appear for three and a half 
years, while Mary was living in France, then pursuing her lover, Gilbert 
Imlay, to London, and presently flying off to Scandinavia to attend to his 
business affairs. But in May, 1796, a few weeks after she had broken with 
Imlay and settled again in London, the M-articles were resumed. They 
continued intermittently until May of the following year, the month 
after she had announced her marriage to William Godwin. The W- and 
T-signatures were never to reappear. Mary may have abandoned them 
because she was contributing far less than in the early years of the maga- 
zine, but it is more than likely that the Analytical had changed its policy 
in the matter of signatures; for though it had formerly listed dozens— 
single letters, letters in twos and threes, numbers, and Greek characters 
—it now listed only a few, as if the editors wished to boast not of the 
number of their contributors but of the strength and versatility of their 
permanent staff. 


There are, all told, 412 articles signed M, W, or T in the Analytical." 
Yet Mary probably wrote even more than that number; at least there are 
echoes of her style in several of the articles in the first two issues (May 
and June, 1788) before the editors adopted the regular practice of append- 
ing signatures to their articles. And in later issues there are occasional 
reviews which recall her style and subject matter but which are unsigned 
—perhaps because the tiny signature initial had been lost in the press. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the figure 412 is in some ways 
deceiving, for most of the reviews are inconsequential. Though an occa- 
sional one may run to fourteen or seventeen pages, many are only a 
sentence in length; and most of the longer reviews are devoted largely to 
summaries, excerpts, and cursory criticisms of forgotten books. Yet 
Mary’s comments on the writers of her time, and her occasional digres- 
sions, supply sidelights on her life and personality which add detail and 
perspective to our hazy picture of a crucial period of her career.’? And 


4 Strictly speaking, many of these articles are unsigned but are followed by articles signed 
M, W, or T. When two or more consecutive reviews were by one author, the editors 
supplied the signature only after the last. 

12 The bulk of Mary’s work for the Analytical was done during the years 1789-1790 when 
she was writing nothing else but translations and children’s books. In July-December, 
1788, she contributed 19 articles; in 1789, 153; and in 1790, 99. Thereafter (in the years of 
her fame) her contributions fell off: in 1791 she contributed 72 articles; in 1792, 56; and in 
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more important: they suggest what forces changed Mary, the convention- 
al schoolma’am, into Mrs. Wollstonecraft, the vindicator of the rights of 
her sex. 


When Mary first settled in London, her political opinions were doubt- 
less only mildly liberal. Her father’s tyranny, her struggles to sup- 
port herself and her sisters, and her lonely life as governess at the castle of 
the wealthy Irish Viscount Kingsborough had failed to rouse in her any 
real passion for reform; instead, as her early letters and her novel Mary 
imply, she had despaired of happiness in this world and longed for a 
better life in the next. Of course she had learned to speak the language 
of the enlightened folk of her time, and to show a becoming revulsion for 
the world’s worst woes: poverty and slavery and intolerance. But as yet 
she had found no panacea; she was content to hope vaguely that man 
might eventually learn to apply the principles of Christian charity. 

Her early contributions to the Analytical unfortunately tell little about 
her social creed. As one might expect, she rarely attacked controversial 
problems, but confined herself usually to novels, verse, travel books, and 
books for or about women and children. But in one early article, the 
review of Costigan’s Sketches of Society and Manners in Portugal, she im- 
plied that her social theories were still hazy. In discussing the benighted 
state of the Portuguese she almost ignored the obvious part which 
tyranny had played in their depravity. ‘‘The climate, want of rational 
employments, and a mixture of Moorish customs,” she wrote, “all tend to 
unite romantic notions of gallantry with the grossest intrigues: the 
gradation is very easy; refinement on sensuality leads of course to the 
most detestable vices, after the first glow of youthful ardour is over, 
which generally has a tincture of sentiment.” And although later in her 
review she mentioned the noxious effect of despotism, she placed it last in 
a list of the forces which had corrupted the Portuguese: ‘‘A childish cruel 
religion, and the system of dissimulation it has introduced, Moorish 
customs, and an arbitrary government, have all contributed to turn a 
savage into a monster.”!* Apparently Mary had not yet been convinced 
that man’s welfare and future development depended solely on his enjoy- 
ment of his natural rights. 

In religion Mary seems at this point of her career to have been virtu- 





1796-1797, after her return from the Continent, only 13.—In this note and hereafter in 
my article I have assumed what seems to me beyond doubt: that Mary wrote all the re- 
views signed with the initials M, W, or T. 

8 Analytical Review, 1 (1788), 457. 4 Tid. 
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ally orthodox." In a review of the Reverend Samuel S. Smith’s Essay on 
the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Human S pe- 
cies (December, 1788) she wrote: “We shall endeavour to give our 
readers as clear a view, as the nature of our plan will admit, of the argu- 
ments from which Dr. S. rationally concludes that natural causes are 
sufficiently powerful to effect the changes observable in the human 
species, without recurring to vague conjectures, which shake our confi- 
dence in the validity of the Mosaical account, and consequently lead toa 
distrust of revelation.’”® Only six years later Mary was to list “the eating 
of the apple” among other “fables ... on which priests have erected 
their tremendous structures of imposition, to persuade us, that we are 
naturally inclined to evil.’ 

In pedagogy too Mary’s ideas seem to have been conventional. She 
seems hardly to have advanced beyond the timid propr‘eties of Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters. Her reviews reflect utter satisfaction with 
such books as A Letter from a Lady to her Daughter, on the Manner of 
Passing Sunday rationally and agreeably (August, 1788) or Instructions 
for the Conduct of Females (May, 1789), both of which were doubtless 
written on an assumption that would later have infuriated her: that 
young ladies were not rational enough to know how to conduct them- 
selves. 

Yet Mary’s new associates were probably affecting her thinking if not 
her writing. By 1788 she had given up attending church regularly; and 
presently she ceased to bewail in her letters the ardors of this world and 
to sigh for the solace of the next. Probably she now hoped to realize the 
ideal life not through death but by application of reason and the will of 
God. 

Then in August, 1789, in a review of La Vie Privée du Cardinal Dubois, 
she spoke her mind about Dubois’s wickedness; and in doing so she 
revealed that her ideas were undergoing a change. How, she asked, can we 
account for such behavior in a member of the clergy? The answer is 
simple and direct: he was a Frenchman—a product, that is, of a des- 
potic society. “The nature of that government and other concurring 
circumstances,” she explains, ‘“‘authorize us to use this distinction, and 
assert, that such a compound of falsehood, littleness, and the grossest 


% Godwin (Memoirs, ed. Durant, p. 28) says that “as far down as the year 1787, she 
regularly attended public worship, for the most part according to the forms of the church 
of England.” 

6 Analytical Review, 11 (1788), 431-432. 

68 Mary Wollstonecraft, An Historical and Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution; and the Effect it has Produced in Europe (London, 1794), 1, 17. 
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sensuality, could only have been formed in an intriguing court, where the 
will of an individual is the main spring of action, the fountain from 
whence honours must flow.’”? Only a year before Mary had attributed 
Portuguese depravity to half a dozen sources; she now traces French 
depravity to a single source. It was, of course, the very source which 
enlightened souls in the year 1789 were blaming for all the faults of 
society, the disease which seemed to have infected mankind since the 
beginning of time. The diagnosis was quick and easy, and the cure pre- 
scribed was simple: give man his freedom. Once free he could attain true 
dignity, true happiness. After years of dependence and servility Mary 
had, in her new position, found dignity and happiness through independ- 
ence, and she doubtless felt that the ills of the world could be dissipated 
as quickly as the ills of her spirit had been. Moreover, in the preceding 
month she had seen the French people take the first step toward achieving 
dignity and happiness to an unheard-of degree. 

Unfortunately, however, the review of Dubois was an isolated out- 
burst. As everyone knew, woman’s place was not in the political arena, 
and Mary was not yet assigned to review books about political or social! 
problems. Only once did she attempt anything of the kind: a review of her 
friend Richard Price’s Discourse on the Love of Our Country (December, 
1789). In it, although she offered unstinted praise and implied utter 
sympathy with the liberal point of view, she made no specific statement 
of her beliefs. Generally she could consider herself lucky that she had 
managed to stray as far from woman’s acknowledged place as to be earn- 
ing a living as a writer. And so she held her peace on controversial topics 
and went about her dreary job of berating the nonsense and affectation of 
the new novels and verse. 

Yet gradually she was enlarging the scope of her department. Her in- 
terest in education led her to review an occasional essay in moral philos- 
ophy; then she added biography to her list of subjects, and soon she was 
reviewing plays, then operas, and presently books about music. She pro- 
gressed, at the same time, from travel books to essays about natural 
beauty (such as William Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scenery). In short, 
she was growing in intellectual stature, and Joseph Johnson was acknow!l- 
edging her growth by allowing her increased responsibility.* Gradually 
her reviews worked forward from an inconspicuous position near the end 
of the magazine: in the first year of her contribution only three of her 
articles appeared among the first ten of any issue, but during the years 


17 Analytical Review, tv (1789), 406-407. 
18 Eventually Johnson made Mary his editorial assistant. (See Letters to Imlay, ed. C. 
Kegan Paul, London, 1879, p. xxi.) 
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1790-1791 she often wrote either the leading article or one (or more) of 
the first three. 

And her reviews, especially those of books about education, showed a 
deepening in critical perception. In August, 1789, in an article on the 
Reverend David Williams’s Letters on Education she criticized Rousseau’s 
educational theories and compared them unfavorably with Williams's. 
By October she was writing a thoughtful critique of the third volume of 
Thomas Day’s Sandford and Merton and incidentally citing Madame de 
Genlis. And for the first time she denounced the conventional attitude 
toward women as summed up in Lord Chesterfield’s phrase ‘‘children of 
a larger growth.” “Trying to acquire feminine graces, and the sensibility 
so warmly recommended, women, indeed, may be termed with propriety, 
overgrown children,” she complained; “nay, to such an excess is this 
folly carried, that they glory in their weakness, giving it the softened 
name of delicacy; in short, many publications addressed to the fair sex, 
tend to make them artificial, useless characters.’”’® This from the author 
of Mary, whose heroine gloried in her sensibility! 

In the following months Mary focused her attention on feminine edu- 
cation; she was obviously reading the authorities and pondering the 
subject in her own mind. In a review of a volume of letters to a young 
lady in January, 1790, she cited Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons, 
and Dr. Gregory’s Father’s Legacy to his Daughters, the latter two of 
which she was to examine at greater length in her Rights of Woman. But 
by far her most ambitious and enthusiastic review in this department was 
that of Mrs. Catherine Macaulay Graham’s Letters on Education (No- 
vember, 1790). Mary praised the book, quoted lavishly, and agreed with 
most of its principles. And what is more important, she included a glow- 
ing tribute to the author, who had fallen out of public favor because 
of her marriage to a man twenty-six years younger than herself. Mary 
offered no apology for Mrs. Macaulay; she had already remarked that 
genius should not be restricted by conventional laws.?® Here now was 
a woman who had risen above the restraints commonly placed upon her 
sex. Mary could but admire her—and perhaps long to emulate her 
achievement. 

In the same month she made her first real attempt to emulate Mrs. 
Macaulay when she published her Vindication of the Rights of Men in 
answer to Burke’s Reflections. It took courage to publish such a book, for 
Burke was the most formidable antagonist in all England, and Mary 
must have known that she would soon be branded as one of the most 


8 Analytical Review, v (1789), 218. 
% See Analytical Review, v1 (1790), 327. 
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obnoxious of beings, a woman who meddled with men’s affairs. Probably 
she wrote the book almost against her better judgment; at least she 
decided at one point not to finish it.* But she could not ignore Burke’s 
scornful treatment of her old friend Richard Price. And once she had 
emerged as a lady radical, she cast aside all the conventional reserve and 
false modesty of her sex. Henceforth, come what would, she was a marked 
woman. And as if to announce to the world that hereafter she would no 
longer disguise her true beliefs, she included in the Appendix to Volume 
vi of the Analytical (December, 1790) a review of Robert Merry’s poem 
The Laurel of Liberty praising his liberal sentiments and contrasting the 
God-given rights of men and the spurious rights of nobles. This was her 
first clear statement in the Analytical of her new beliefs. 

Thereafter Mary’s reviews became more and more outspoken in their 
praise of radical ideas. Again and again she digressed to commend a 
writer’s liberalism, to point out the depravity of the French under the old 
regime, or to contemplate the blissful state of the emancipated citizens of 
the United States, for whom she developed a sudden admiration. She 
seems often to have deliberately chosen for review biographies or books of 
travel which would allow her such digressions. And soon Johnson was 
permitting her to review such books as David Ramsay’s History of the 
American Revolution (June, 1791), Rabaut de St. Etienne’s Address to the 
English Nation (September, 1791), and the anonymous Historical Sketch 
of the French Revolution to 1792 (Appendix to Volume xu, April, 1792). 
Now at last Mary had “arrived”; no longer would she be dismissed as a 
mere woman. 


Mary’s conversion from genteel liberalism to brash radicalism had been 
rapid. Yet if her contributions to the Analytical are a true index, her 
development was gradual and was accompanied by a growth in self- 
confidence, studiousness, and critical perception.** Doubtless Mary’s 
change in temper and belief was encouraged primarily by her associa- 
tion with Johnson and his liberal friends and by her enjoyment of 
the personal independence which she had gained. Yet the articles 
in the Analytical suggest two dates as crises in her development: 
August, 1789, and November, 1790. Both are significant. The first, fol- 


21 See Memoirs, ed. Durant, p. 52. 

32 Mary’s deepening of critical perception seems hardly to have affected her reviews of 
novels; in fact she wrote only two thorough-going reviews of novels (Charlotte Smith’s 
Ethelinde (December, 1789] and Mrs. Bennet’s Agnes de Courci (January, 1790]) before 
her departure for France in 1792. Otherwise she was content with common sense criticism, 
lamenting the possible effect of novels on young lady readers, apologizing for the monotony 
of her own reviews, and now and again commending a mediocre novel simply because it 
rose above the dismal average for its kind. 
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lowing immediately upon the Fall of the Bastille, indicates that the 
French Revolution did indeed, as Godwin remarked, “‘produce a conspicu- 
ous effect in the progress of Mary’s reflections,’ that it roused her 
immediate, though guarded, enthusiasm. The second date, coming so 
soon after the appearance of The Rights of Men, suggests that this book 
was Mary’s first public expression of her new creed—in effect a per- 
sonal declaration of independence. And since Mary’s tribute to Mrs. 
Macaulay had also appeared in the previous month, her declaration of 
independence may have been facilitated by the knowledge that at least 
one of her sex had outshone most men. In the course of her work for the 
Analytical Mary seems to have found an idol of her own sex, a fearless 
courage, and a fighting faith. Given these, she could say farewell to 
drudging obscurity and hail the brilliant future. 
RALPH M. WARDLE 
University of Omaha 


23 Memoirs, ed. Durant, pp. 50-51. 





LXI 
HARTLEY, PISTORIUS, AND COLERIDGE 


I 


HIS paper announces no great discovery, but it contains fresh 

material of interest to students of Coleridge, of David Hartley and 
the philosophical tradition which he represents, and of Anglo-German 
literary relations. Our starting-point is lines 35-45 of Religious Musings, 
where Coleridge declares that the life and death of Christ freed the human 
soul from the bonds of idolatrous fear: 


Till of its nobler nature it ’gan feel 

Dim recollections; and thence soared to Hope, 
Strong to believe whate’er of mystic good 
The Eternal dooms for His immortal sons. 
From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 
Attracted and absorbed: and centered there 
God only to behold, and know, and feel, 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 

All self-annihilated it shall make 

God its Identity: God all in all! 

We and our Father one!" 


We might suppose that the source of this passage is to be found in one of 
those ‘‘mystics” who were weaning Coleridge away from sensationalism, 
associationism, and necessitarianism and preparing his mind for the 
gospel of Kant and Schelling. Discussing the background of the poem, 
Professor Gingerich ascribes the theme of Necessity to Hartley, Priestley, 
and Godwin, and the theme of Unity to “‘such idealists as Plato, Plotirius, 
and Berkeley.” Mr. Hanson sees the influence of Plotinus in the passage 
under consideration.’ But in the Poems of 1797 Coleridge’s note to line 44 
reads: 


See this demonstrated by Hartley, vol. 1, p. 114, and vol. 2, p. 329. See it likewise 
proved, and freed from the charge of Mysticism, by Pistorius in his Notes and 
Additions to part second of Hartley on Man, Addition the 18th, the 653rd page of 
the third volume of Hartley, Octavo Edition.‘ 


It is interesting to see that Hartley, five years later to be spurned as the 


1 The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 
1912), pp. 110-111. 

2S. F. Gingerich, Essays in the Romantic Poets (New York, 1924), pp. 23-24. 

* Lawrence Hanson, The Life of S. T. Coleridge. The Early Years (New York, 1939), p. 
302. 

* Complete Poetical Works, p. 110, note 2. Throughout this paper italics in quotations are 
those of the writer quoted. 
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mechanistic foe of religion, is here cited as authority for what is perhaps 
the most explicitly mystical passage in the poem. 

To the poet’s note, Ernest Hartley Coleridge appends the statement 
that the octavo edition referred to was edited by David Hartley, Jr., and 
published in 1791 ‘‘with Notes, etc., from the German of H. A.Pistorius, 
Pastor and Provost of the Synod at Poseritz in the Island of Riigen.” 
One’s curiosity is aroused by the fact that Coleridge’s interpretation of 
Hartley’s views on self-annihilation in the love of God seems to owe 
something to a Lutheran parson on an island in the Baltic. This aspect of 
an otherwise threadbare theme, the German influence on Coleridge, has 
never been investigated. 


II 


The life of Hermann Andreas Pistorius (1730-95) is meagrely and 
vaguely sketched in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie in an article 
which includes also his son, Christian Brandanus Hermann, and his 
daughter-in-law, Henriette Charlotte Helene Pistorius (née Pritzbuer).° 
His name, however, appears in none of the principal histories of German 
literature, including those especially devoted to the eighteenth century. 
There is no mention of him in Hettner. The English version of the ‘‘Notes 
and Additions” to Hartley, a volume of 311 pages, is unrecorded in B. Q. 
Morgan’s Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation. 
Brandl, Haney, Stockley, and Stokoe know him not, nor do the Anglo- 
German bibliographies in JEGP. An ardent Anglophile and an as- 
siduous translator of English works, he is ignored in L. M. Price’s The 
Reception of English Literature in Germany. It would be foolhardy to 
assert that he is wholly unknown to specialized scholarship, but he is 
certainly an obscure figure. 

According to the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, our Pistorius studied 
divinity at Géttingen and Greifswald. As Pastor and Provost of the 
Synod at Poseritz on the Island of Riigen he proved himself a learned and 
enlightened theologian. He had a hand in various literary and religious 
publications, but was especially distinguished for his thorough knowledge 
of English philosophy. The University of Greifswald made him an honor- 
ary Doctor of Theology. “Auch erwiahnt ihn C. M. Arndt in den ‘Briefen 
an eine Freundin’ und rechnet ihn zu den durch Kenntnisse, Sitten, und 
Charakter ausgezeichneten Mannern.” 

The article from which these facts are drawn does not mention the 


* Henriette Pistorius, the wife of Johann Philipp, Hermann’s second son, receives the 
largest share of the article. She was a half-pietistic, half-romantic minor poet, a friend of 
Arndt and Schleiermacher. What is said of her reminds us of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, who 
was popular among sentimentally pious Germans of the period. 
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translations which constitute Pistorius’ sole claim to our attention. His 
version of Hartley’s Observations was published at Rostock and Leipzig in 
1772 under the title Betrachtungen tiber den Menschen, seine Natur, seine 
Pflichten, seine Erwartungen.® It was not a translation of Hartley’s com- 
plete text, for David Hartley, Jr., in the 1791 quarto edition of the 
Observations, quotes the following translated ‘Extract from Mr. Pistori- 
us’s Preface’’: 


I found, that of the two volumes of Dr. Hartley’s work in English, . . . the second 
only was properly fit for my purpose. . . . I therefore contented myself with giv- 
ing a short though sufficient abstract of the first volume, which contains the 
association of ideas; but the second volume I have thought necessary to divide 
into two, and amplify it with my own observations.” 


Although Pistorius does not appear in L. M. Price’s The Reception of 
English Literature in Germany (1932), he is listed two years later by M. B. 
Price and L. M. Price in The Publication of English Literature in Germany 
in the Eighteenth Century. This bibliography, which is restricted to belles- 
lettres, mentions him only as the translator (1754) of Charlotte Lennox’s 
The Female Quixote and as the contributor of Anmerkungen to R. von 
Spieren’s translation (1778) of Thomas Amory’s John Buncle. Elsewhere 
we find that Pistorius also translated a group of papers on economic 
subjects drawn from Hume’s Essays, Moral and Political (1741) under the 
title, Herrn David Hume, Esq. Vermischte Schriften tiber die Handlung, 
die Manufacturen ... Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt (Hamburg and Leip- 
zig, 1754).* The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books lists under his 
name a translation from Joseph Priestley, Liturgie und Gebetsformeln 
zum o ffentlichen Gottesdienst fiir Christen von allen Confessionen von Joseph 
Priestley. Aus dem Englischen itibersetzt mit einer Vorrede: Uber die 
Méglichkeit und den Werth eines allgemeinchristlichen Gottesdienste 
(Berlin and Stettin, 1786).® This is the English author’s Forms of Prayer, 
and other Offices, for the Use of Unitarian Societies (Birmingham, 1783). 
The British Museum also assigns to Pistorius J. Belshams Versuche 
tiber Gegenstinde der Philosophie, Theologie, Literatur, und Politik. 
Aus dem Englischen mit einigen Zusdtzen (Berlin, 1798). As the Catalogue 


6 So given in Kayser’s Bicher-Lexikon. Efforts to locate this work in American libraries 
have been unavailing. 

7 Observations on Man (1791 quarto), 1, 457. 

8 Rudolph Metz, “Bibliographie der Hume-Literatur,” Literarische Berichte aus dem 
Gebiete der Philosophie, Vol. 15/16, p. 39. I regret my inability to locate this translation, 
for I should much like to know whether Pistorius included, under this innocent title, some 
of Hume’s essays on more controversial topics. There is no other indication that Pistorius 
was especially interested in economics. 

® This book is in the Library of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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of Printed Books observes, ‘“‘J. Belsham”’ is an error for William Belsham, 
1752-1827, an historian and political writer of strongly liberal opinions. 
He was the brother of Thomas Belsham, the prominent Unitarian 
minister. The work translated is probably Essays, Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Literary (London, 1789). 

Here, however, we are confronted by a bibliographical puzzle, for the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie assigns both the Priestley and the Bel- 
sham translation to H. A. Pistorius’ eldest son, Christian Brandanus 
Hermann, though it observes that the father provided the Liturgie with 
an introduction.’® The same work of reference credits Christian Pistorius 
with a translation in 1793 of Middletons Theologische Abhandlungen. 
Nothing by Conyers Middleton precisely corresponds to this title. The 
book is probably a group of selections from his Miscellaneous Works 
(1752). 

For us the problem is hardly worth solving. Since Christian Pistorius 
was only nine when the version of Hartley was published in 1772, he can 
have had no hand in that task—nor of course in the translations from 
Hume and Charlotte Lennox (both 1754) or in the observations on John 
Buncle (1778). However the other works should be ascribed, father and 
son were separately or jointly instrumental in making their countrymen 
acquainted with Hartley, Hume, Priestley, William Belsham, Middleton, 
Charlotte Lennox, and Amory. The sporadic way in which the name 
“Pistorius” turns up here and there makes it unlikely that my list is 
complete. The selection of authors for translation, corroborated by the 
“Notes and Additions” to Hartley, suggests that Hermann and Christian 
Pistorius were religious liberals anxious to preserve some faint semblance 
of the traditional faith by making very wide concessions to the enemy— 
a combination of positive and negative attitudes which reminds us of 
Joseph Priestley. These forgotten men deserve to share a sentence or two 
in the annals of comparative literature. 


Ii 


Now that we know something of Pistorius, let us consider the edition 
of Hartley’s Observations on Man in which his notes appear. The three- 
volume quarto edition (London, 1791) is much rarer than the first edition 
of 1749." For the opportunity of studying it I am indebted to the authori- 


” According to Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie the elder Pistorius died in 1795, three 
years before the publication of the Belsham translation which the British Museum assigns 
to him. There is no entry in the Catalogue of Printed Books for Christian Pistorius. The 
confusion may be traceable to the fact that such words as “Von dem Englischen tiber- 
setzt. Mit einer Vorrede von H. A. Pistorius’? may or may not mean that Hermann was 
responsible for the translation as well as for the Vorrede. 

4 Still rarer, however, is a one-volume folio edition of 1791. Like the three-volume quarto 
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ties of the Library of Princeton University, who obligingly lent it to the 
Hunter College Library for my use. This edition was published by 
Joseph Johnson and edited by David Hartley, Jr. Volumes 1 and 1 are 
simply a reprint of the 1749 edition—one separately paginated volume 
for each part of the treatise. The paging of the 1749 and 1791 editions is 
identical. Hence although the language of Coleridge’s note is not per- 
fectly clear, there is no reason to suppose that he is using the 1749 edition 
as well as the 1791. Volume 11, paginated continuously with Volume m1, 
is best described by quoting its secondary title page: 

Notes and Additions / to Dr. Hartley’s / Observations on Man; / by Herman [sic] 
Andrew Pistorius, / Rector of Poseritz in the Island of Rugen [sic]. Translated 
from the / German Original, / Printed at Rostock and Leipsig in mpccLxxtt: / 
To which is prefixed, a / Sketch / of the / Life and Character of / Dr. Hartley. 


None of the material in Volume m1, then, had appeared in 1749. The 
“Bookseller’s Advertisement” in the front matter of Volume 1 states 
that the memoir is the work of Hartley’s son. 

No clue is given as to the identity of the translator of the Pistorius 
notes. Not having seen the original German I cannot testify to the ac- 
curacy of the translation, but the notes are expressed in such clear, easy, 
idiomatic English that they inspire confidence. There is no evidence that 
David Hartley, Jr., had mastered the German language. William Taylor 
of Norwich is a possibility, but ascription of the translation to him would 
be the merest guesswork.” 

If Taylor is by any chance the translator, the omission of his name 
is not altogether surprising. In the minds of some readers he would al- 
ready be associated with the heresies of Norwich, and this edition seems 
deliberately intended to make the Observations acceptable to broadly 
rational but sober Christians. The Pistorius notes concern only Part 1 
of Hartley’s work; hence two-thirds of the total weight of the edition is 
placed on the ethical and religious rather than on the mechanistically 
psychological side of the balance. The same emphasis is strong in the 
editor’s memoir of his father, who is described less as a man of science 





of that year, it was published by Joseph Johnson, and it contains exactly the same matter, 
including the Pistorius notes. There is a copy in the Library of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The British Museum possesses the quarto, but not the folio. The Library of 
Congress and the New York Public Library possess neither. That Johnson should have 
thought it worth while to issue two editions in the same year is indicative of Hartley’s 
popularity at this time, especially since only the year before the same publisher had 
brought out a second edition of Priestley’s abridgement, Hartley’s Theory of the Human 
Mind on the Principle of the Association of Ideas (first published 1775). 

12 In order to entertain this hypothesis one would have to suppose that Taylor had not 
yet developed the stylistic eccentricities which characterize his later prose. 
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than as “a Catholic Christian in the most extensive and liberal sense of 
that term.’ We learn that he admired Pope— 


not only as a mean of genius but also as a moral poet. Yet, as Dr. Hartley was 
a zealous Christian without guile, and . . . a partizan for the Christian religion, 
he felt some jealousy of the rivalship of human philosophy, and regarded the 
Essay on Man... as tending to insinuate that the divine revelation of the 
Christian religion was superfluous.“ 


The reader was not to suppose that the materialism of this guileless 
Christian implied the slightest infidelity. 


IV 


Except for the brief memoir of Hartley, Pistorius’ “‘Notes and Addi- 
tions’”—311 pages—constitute the entire third volume of the 1791 
edition. They take the form of glosses on the “propositions” through 
which Hartley drags his slow length along. Although the German pastor 
is primarily interested in Hartley’s religion rather than in his psychology, 
he seems eager to emphasize the fact that the former is authenticated by 
the latter. Like some modernist clergymen of our own day, he is almost 
pathetically pleased to find that his faith is buttressed, not threatened, 
by “science.” Hence his chief purpose is to second ‘“‘Hartley’s endeavour, 
not merely to show the accordance of mechanism with religion, but even 
to build all religion on the doctrine of necessity.” This he does mainly 
by intelligent but long-winded paraphrase, repeating Hartley’s points 
in different words, supplying additional illustrations, and sometimes 
answering imaginary objectors with arguments of his own. Thus in 
a typical note he praises Hartley’s explanation and defense of miracles, 
but continues: ‘His ideas on the subject he has given, as usual, with 
brevity. I am persuaded, therefore, that a more ample development 
of them will not be without use.’* Thirty-one pages of amplification 
are the result. Here and elsewhere much of Pistorius’ labor strikes 
us as supererogatory, but for his German readers this loosening-up of 
Hartley’s rigidly pemmicanized argument may have been helpful. 

Though wordy, Pistorius is clear and not crushingly dull. He—or his 
translator—can express himself with a trenchancy which Hartley 
himself seldom achieved. Against the doctrine of the eternal punishment 
of the damned he urges: 

Surely the benevolence of the most perfect being, the Father of all his creatures, 


cannot be so circumscribed, as not to embrace all the beings he has created; nor 
can he be so poor in happiness as to be unable to make all his children happy.'” 


's Observations on Man, m1, ii. 4 Tbid., pp. vi-vii. 
4 Ibid., pp. 458-459. 6 Tbid., p. 598 7 [bid., p. 605. 
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Coleridge would enjoy the following, which shows a quite un-Hartleyan 
appreciation of the psychological insight of the imaginative artist: 


The laws of mind are but apparently violated in the madman. Still we find in 
him a psychological and moral order, though to perceive it requires the pene- 
trating eye of a Cervantes, a Shakespeare, or a Richardson.'* 


Although Pistorius firmly agrees with Hartley’s fundamental views, 
he demurs on a few matters of emphasis. He cordially approves of Hart- 
ley’s ethics and characteristically stresses their dependence upon the 
associationistic mechanism of Part 1: 


The doctrine of pleasures and pains delivered in the former part of this work 
constitutes the ground-work of his moral system, whilst he delivers rules for our 
conduct with respect to them. To understand this view of life then, it is necessary 
that we should not lose sight of that doctrine.” 


He finds, however, that ‘under the first head of pleasures of sensation he 
seems here and there to have introduced an unnecessary and almost 
ascetic strictness, and a monkish morality.’”° Coleridge would like the 
protest against Hartley’s grudging attitude toward the study of the polite 
arts.”" Hartley regards the Biblical prophecies too literally for Pistorius’ 
taste: he prefers a more “figurative and spiritual” interpretation.” As a 
Lutheran pastor, albeit a very heterodox one, he does not consider Hart- 
ley’s views on the requirements for salvation “sufficiently clear and me- 
thodical,” and he makes up for this deficiency by fifty-six pages on the 
interdependence of faith and works.¥ 

Pistorius bows to very few authorities other than Hartley, and he has 
little taste for personal polemics. Of his own countrymen his favorites 
seem to be Leibnitz, Moses Mendelssohn, Reimarus, and Wolff. English 
philosophers whom he admires are Newton, Locke, and Clarke. Hume is 
several times mentioned with cautious respect, but in connection with 
miracles his ‘“‘manifest sophisms” are rebuked. Among minor English 
theologians, Pistorius likes Bishop Burnet, Dr. Jortin, and Archdeacon 
Blackburne, the enemy of the Thirty-nine Articles. Casual references to 
Shakespeare, Swift, Pope, Richardson, Hogarth, and Hawkesworth’s 
Adventurer give some indication of his tastes. There are two unfavorable 
allusions to Rousseau and one disapproving glance at Voltaire. Aristotle 
is cited once, Plato not at all. 


Vv 


What has all this to tell us about the place which Hartley occupied in 
Coleridge’s thought when he wrote Religious Musings? Scholars are fully 


8 Jbid., p. 675. 9 Ibid., p. 635. 20 Ibid., p. 636. 
31 Jbid., pp. 651-653. % [bid., p. 681. % [bid., pp. 691-747. 
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aware that in Thomson and other sentimentally naturalistic poets of the 
eighteenth century the contemplation of a partly Newtonian, partly 
Shaftesburyan universe sometimes culminates in something like a mysti- 
cal experience. It has not so generally been recognized that the tradition 
of sensationalism and associationism, even when combined with the doc- 
trine of necessity, had a quasi-mysticism of its own; that not merely the 
outer world of Newton but the inner world of Locke seemed to provide 
opportunities for union with the godhead.* The tendency has been to 
seek the “real” Hartley in the psychological system of Part 1 and to 
brush aside the ethical and religious superstructure erected upon that 
foundation in Part 1.* As a result, students of Coleridge—and, one may 
add, of Wordsworth—have drawn an excessively black-and-white con- 
trast between the influence of Hartley and the influence of Neoplatonic 
and other mystics upon these poets. 

It is surely a mistake to regard Hartley’s religion as a mere attempt to 
make his mechanistic theories less unpalatable to the orthodox. There is 
genuine warmth in such passages of Part 11 as the following: 


When Men have entered sufficiently into the Ways of Piety, God appears more 
and more to them in the whole Course and Tenor of their Lives, and by uniting 
himself with all their Sensations, and intellectual Perceptions, overpowers all 
the Pains; augments, and attracts to himself, all the Pleasures. Every thing 
sweet, beautiful, or glorious, brings in the Idea of God, mixes with it, and van- 
ishes into it. For all is God’s; he is the only Cause and Reality; and the existence 
of every thing else is only the Effect, Pledge, and Proof, of his Existence and 
Glory.* 


The first sentence of this passage suggests that the religion of Part m 
is by no means unrelated to the associationism of Part 1, and that Mr. 
Muirhead is in error when he traces the “conflict of principles’ in Re- 
ligious Musings to the supposed fact that 


the Second Part of Hartley’s treatise is devoted to an exposition of natural and 
revealed religion from an entirely different point of view from that of the First 
Part, and enables the writer to pose as the defender of faiths, of which his sci- 
entific theory had destroyed the intellectual foundations.”” 


There is indeed a chasm between Hartley’s natural religion and his 


% The two traditions are of course closely related. I would merely point out that the re- 
ligious implications of Newton and Shaftesbury have been greatly emphasized, while 
those of Hartley have been greatly neglected. 

*5 Volume 1 of the Princeton copy which I have used has been provided with a stout li- 
brary binding, but Volumes 1 and m1 are quietly falling to pieces in their early-nineteenth- 
century boards. Nobody thinks that they are of any importance for an understanding of 
Hartley’s system. 26 Observations, 1, 313. 

7 J, H, Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (London, 1930), p. 42. 
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Christianity, but the gap would probably not be apparent to him or to 
eighteenth-century readers who thought of Christianity as a “republica- 
tion” of natural religion and a practical means of implementing its 
teachings. Granting his dubious premises, there is a continuous relation- 
ship between his associative system and his natural religion; and his 
pseudo-mystical panentheism, though he does not quite recognize the 
fact, belongs to his natural religion rather than to his Christianity. 

In Part 1, the Moral Sense and Theopathy are in no way sundered from 
the lower steps in the rising scale of pleasures and pains: 


And thus we may perceive, that all the Pleasures and Pains of Sensation, Imagi- 
nation, Ambition, Self-interest, Sympathy, and Theopathy ... beget in us a 
Moral Sense. . . . It appears also, that the Moral Sense carries us perpetually to 
the pure Love of God, as our highest and ultimate Perfection, our End, Centre, 
and only Resting-place, to which yet we can never attain.”® 


And although in Part 1m he does not often remind us of facts which he 
supposes to have been proved to the hilt in Part 1, we find such backward 
glances as the following: 

If we suppose Creatures subject to the Law of Association to be placed in the 
midst of a Variety of Pleasures and Pains, the Sum total of the first being greater 
than that of the last, and to connect God with each as its sole Cause, Pain will be 
overpowered by Pleasure, and the indefinite Number of compound Pleasures re- 
sulting from Association be at last united entirely with the Idea of God.”® 


In his transcendental days Coleridge was to assert, quite in the manner 
of Mr. Muirhead, that ‘“‘the whole of the second volume is, with the few- 
est possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar system.’”*° When the 
poet wrote Religious Musings, however, it was precisely the dependence 
of Hartley’s religion upon Hartley’s psychology that appealed to him. 
As late as the spring of 1794, necessitarianism and associationism were 
doubtless elements in the Jacobinism and scepticism which were still 
fermenting in Coleridge’s mind. In Religion Musings a change has oc- 
curred: he is now rapidly moving toward a more religious, mystical, and 
transcendental point of view. He is still, however, quite sufficiently a man 
of the eighteenth century to be unwilling to make a fool of himself. On 
December 31, 1796, he writes to Thelwall concerning various interprtae- 
tions of the term “‘life’”’: “Plato says it is harmony. He might as well have 
said a fiddlestick’s end; but I love Plato, his dear, gorgeous nonsense.” 
If he could use such words of Plato, what would he say of Plotinus and 
Boehme? The thought of such men enters into Religious Musings, but 


38 Observations, 1, 497. % Tbid., , 313. 
% Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (London, 1939), 1, 84. 
" Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston and New York, 1895), p. 211. 
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their “dear, gorgeous nonsense”’ needs some anchorage in solid fact. 
And so in this poem David Hartley, ‘that great master of Christian 
philosophy’ after whom Coleridge named his first-born in the year 
when Religious Musings appeared, remains 


... he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain.* 


Hartley’s mysticism is no enthusiast’s vision, but the consummation of a 
necessitated physical process which is rooted in the very fibres of the 
brain. “See this demonstrated by Hartley,” says Coleridge in his Reli- 
gious Musings note—the italicized word shows the precise need which the 
Observations satisfied. 


VI 
This interpretation is substantiated by the specific passages cited in 
Coleridge’s note. “Vol. 1, p. 114” declares: 


Since God is the Source of all Good, and consequently must at last appear to be 
so, 1.e. be associated with all our Pleasures, it seems to follow ... that the Idea 
of God . . . must, at last, take place of, and absorb all other Ideas, and He him- 
self become, according to the Language of the Scriptures, All in All. 


Here is the associational basis for “‘God all in all” and “attracted and 
absorbed” in our Religious Musings passage. 

“Vol. 2, p. 329” provides demonstration with a vengeance. It is a 
complicated algebraic “‘Scholium” of which the following should be a 
sufficient sample: “Call therefore the Love of the World W, the Fear of 
God F, and the Love of God L. Since then W:F::F:L, W-F?/L.” Cole- 
ridge never got over his hankering for this sort of “proof”: witness 
his later use of triads, pentads, and even heptads to explain the Trinity 
or the distinction between Reason and Understanding. 

In Pistorius’ notes, ‘Addition the 18th” is a sixteen-page gloss on 
Hartley’s “Prop. 67,” which is not really a proposition at all, but a sec- 
tion intended “‘To deduce practical Observations on Self-interest and Self- 
annihilation.” In elucidating this topic Pistorius has also drawn upon 
“Prop. 71,” which reads: 


The Love of God regulates, improves, and perfects all the other Parts of our 
Nature; and affords a Pleasure superior in Kind and Degree to all the rest: It is 
therefore our primary Pursuit, and ultimate End.* 


® Jbid., p. 169. (To Thomas Poole, Sept. 24, 1796). 
® Complete Poetical Works, p. 123. 
™ Observations, 11, 280-282. % Tbid., pp. 309-315. 
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Those who will compare the Hartley passages with Pistorius’ note may 
agree that the German pastor has somewhat clarified Hartley’s meaning, 
especially as regards the dependence of the pure love of God and self- 
annihilation upon the associational mechanism. 

Pistorius describes Hartley as 


a defender of the pure love of God which so many have disputed, and which 
most moralists have banished to the kingdom of chimeras. He not only main- 
tains its possibility, but holds it up, with its adjunct self-annihilation, as the 
last point of perfection, and the summit of happiness of all rational beings. That 
he may not be too precipitately condemned, and classed with these enthusiasts, 
whose defences of the point he maintains have met with no favorable reception,* 


Pistorius will explain Hartley’s explanation. The crux of the matter is 


the manner in which a self-interested desire is converted into a disinterested one. 
The whole depends upon its being admitted as a fact, that when one idea com- 
prises in itself several others, accompanies each of them, and is frequently asso- 
ciated with each as its cause, source, or effective means, that one idea gradually 
obscures the others, and ultimately so far surpasses them, that we are no longer 
conscious of their intervention, but immediately pass to the single one.*” 


This associative principle may be applied to the doctrine of the pure love 
of God: 

God is the fountain of all good, and consequently is associated in our minds 
with every perception of it, that is, with every pleasing sensation: hence it follows 
that the idea of God, and of the ways by which his goodness and bliss are re- 
vealed, ultimately supresses and excludes every other, until, in the words of 
scripture, he becomes all in all.** 


Pistorius concludes this “addition” with a remark which is not paral- 

leled by anything in Hartley and which may well have seemed significant 
to Coleridge: 
Let us not forget to observe, on this occasion, that former defenders of the pure 
love of God, a Fénelon or Madame Guyon, if they had not found fewer antago- 
nists, would have been treated with more respect by them, had they known, like 
our author, how to give a clear explanation of it, deduce it from fundamental 
laws of the human mind, and illustrate it from analogy and experience.*® 


Thus is Hartley’s “‘God in all all” doctrine, as Coleridge says, ‘‘proved, 
and freed from the charge of Mysticism by Pistorius.” “Fundamental 
laws of the human mind” provided a firmer basis for it than the enthusi- 
astic reveries of a Plotinus, a Boehme, or a Madame Guyon. Coleridge 


* Tbid., 111, 653. 37 Tbid., p. 657. 
38 Jbid., p. 660. This sentence rather closely paraphrases Hartley’s own words in 1, 114. 
See above for the passage. 3° Ibid., p. 669. 
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needed no Pistorius in arriving at this conclusion, but his own words 
indicate that he felt some slight indebtedness to the obscure Pastor of 
Poseritz. 

The poet was soon to abandon this position. After 1797, the note to 
line 44 of Religious Musings was carefully omitted, and thenceforward 
Coleridge never disclosed the fact that he had once prized Hartley as a 
non-enthusiastic demonstrator of the beatific vision.*® The poet’s theory 
of imagination, stimulated by the writings and the personality of Words- 
worth, soon diminished, though it did not quite destroy, his admiration 
for a psychologist who had assigned the esemplastic power so low a place 
in the hierarchy of pleasures. By 1801, as everyone knows, his break with 
Hartley was complete. The underlying cause is suggested in a letter 
written to Poole on January 7 of that year: 

O me, my dear fellow! the notion of a Soul is a comfortable one to a poor fellow, 
who is beginning to be ashamed of his Body! For the last four months I have not 
had a fortnight of continuous health." 


For one who had provided himself with such compelling reasons for re- 
garding his flesh with shame and fear, the Hartleyan subjection of spirit 
to matter had become intolerable. After that, the ‘dear, gorgeous non- 
sense”’ of Plato and the rest, rationalized with the help of Germans very 
different from Pistorius, did not appear to be nonsense at all. 
Hoxie N. FArtRcHILp 
Hunter College 


40 The praise of Hartley in lines 368-370 of Religious Musings, with the identifying note, 
was allowed to remain. (Complete Poetical Works, p. 123 and n.) Taken by itself, however, 
this passage would seem to refer merely to Hartley’s psychology, Coleridge never denied 
that he had once accepted Hartley’s necessitarianism and associationism; what he carefully 
concealed was the fact that he had ever thought of Hartley as a mystic. 

“| Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 1932), 1, 166-167. 
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ALASTOR: A REINTERPRETATION 


EW of Shelley’s poems have received a wider variety of explanations 

and interpretations than Alastor. Most critics would probably admit 
that the poem is difficult, and some would even go so far as to say that a 
clear understanding of it is impossible, agreeing with Havens that “the 
reader of Alastor is confused because its author was confused.’” Hoffman 
attempts to explain it as largely autobiographical,? while Mueschke and 
Griggs come to the conclusion that the prototype of the poet is Words- 
worth.* The poet’s vision has also been interpreted in a number of in- 
genious ways. Woodberry calls it ‘Alastor or evil genius,”” which “drives 
him on in search of its own phantasm till he dies.”* Du Bois describes it 
as “a materialization of an ideal man, free, true, beautiful, loving poet- 
ry,’’® and Forman believes that it is the ideal of female perfection.® The 
Preface has also given difficulty. Havens complains that the statements 
of the Preface are at variance with the action of the poem,’ Du Bois 
believes that there is no inconsistency,* and Stevens, Beck, and Snow 
that the difference is only one of emphasis.® It is hoped that the present 
discussion will add clarity rather than confusion to the understanding of 
this early example of Shelley’s deep-set convictions and powers of im- 
agery. 

This paper will attempt, first, a reinterpretation of the poet’s vision, 
contending that past critics have erred chiefly in over-personification of 
the word spirit; there is no certain indication that Shelley intended any 
supernatural beings but the “Mother of this unfathomable world”’ (1. 18) 
as characters in the story. Second, it will point out what appears to be a 
natural allegory of the approach of death and the span of human life 
which takes up more than half the poem and which, heretofore, appears 
to have been overlooked by the critics. Although the poem may lack in 
structural organization, it does, we believe, contain unity of thought 
throughout and does not include, as Havens contends, “‘pictures of nature 
for their own sake.””!° 

1 Raymond D. Havens, “Shelley’s ‘Alastor,’ ”’ PMLA, xiv (1930), 1108. 

? Harold L. Hoffman, An Odyssey of the Soul: Shelley’s Alastor (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933). 

3 Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs, ‘Wordsworth as Prototype of the Poet in Shelley’s 
‘Alastor’, ” PMLA, xurx (1934), 229-245. 

4G. E. Woodberry, Shelley’s Complete Poetical W orks (Boston: Houghton, 1901), p. 615. 

5 Arthur E. Du Bois, “Alastor: The Spirit of Solitude,” JEGP, xxxv (1936), 538-539. 

6H. Buxton Forman, Complete Works of Shelley (London: Reeves, 1880), 1, 26 n. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 1108-1109. 8 Op. cit., p. 537. 
9 J. Stevens, E. L. Beck, and R. H. Snow, English Romantic Poets (New York: American 
Book Company, 1933), p. 886. 10 Op. cit., p. 1109. 
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THE PREFACE 


In 1812 Shelley wrote to Godwin: “Though I begin a subject in writing 
with no definite view, it presently assumes a definite form, in consequence 
of the method that grows out of the induced train of thought.’ If this 
declaration is an accurate self-criticism, it would be logical to assume 
that in most cases the last statements in connection with one of Shel- 
ley’s artistic productions would be theclearest and most perfectly formed. 
As the Preface was, presumably, written after the poem was completed 
(December 14, 1815), it should contain the most complete expression of 
the idea which took form as Shelley developed the story. Although, as 
will be shown later, the Preface does not discuss in detail the entire poem, 
we must assume that Shelley intended it as an explanation of the instruc- 
tional elements in this picture ‘“‘not barren of instruction to actua] men.” 
Perhaps recognizing the difficulty of the poem for the average reader, 
Shelley wrote the Preface as a clarification and expected the poem to be 
read in the light of the Preface rather than, as too many have done, the 
Preface to be read in the light of the poem. Therefore, a careful examina- 
tion of this prose piece should be fruitful. 

The Preface is divided into two paragraphs, the first of which deals 
with the story of the poem and the second with explanation and general 
comment on the theme. The chief character of the story is represented as 
a youth greatly to be admired—‘“‘of uncorrupted feelings and adventur- 
ous genius.’’ He possesses “‘an imagination inflamed and purified through 
familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic,” and by it is led toa 
contemplation of the ultimate, the essence of the universe. He acquires 
a vast accumulation of knowledge and develops great intellectual quali- 
ties—and his appetite grows by what it feeds on. He becomes, also, ex- 
tremely sensitive to the world of nature, the magnificence and beauty 
of which enlarge and modify the conceptions of his mind to an infinite 
extent. Thus, his goal, his aim in life, instead of being a definite object, is 
an ever widening infinity in the realm of knowledge and of natural 
beauty. And in this condition he is happy. 

But a change comes over him. These objects of the natural world and 
of the mind cease to minister to the need for companionship in his nature. 
Shelley’s fragment, On Love, probably written in the same year (1815), 
sheds considerable light on the Preface at this point. 

We are born into the world, and there is something within us which, from the 


instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its likeness. It is probably in 
correspondence with this law that the infant drains milk from the bosom of its 


" Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1926), vim, 280. 
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mother; this propensity develops itself with the development of our nature. We 
dimly see within our intellectual nature a miniature as it were of our entire self, 
yet deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal prototype of everything 
excellent or lovely that we are capable of conceiving as belonging to the nature 
of man.” 


And so in the poet that ‘something within” “thirsts after its own 
likeness” or, as the Preface states it, “His mind is at length suddenly 
awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence similar to it- 
self.” As a consequence of this thirst “he images to himself the Being 
whom he loves.” It is important to note that this is a creation of his own 
mind and not, as some writers have stated, a vision sent to him by an 
outside agency. Because of his vast mental development and familiarity 
with speculations approaching the ideal, “the vision in which he em- 
bodies his own imaginations” is a combination of the ideal of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the lover—a unity of the wonderful, the wise, and the 
beautiful. 

In other human beings, says Shelley, either the intellectual] faculties 
or the imagination or the functions of sense call forth sympathetic powers 
in the being loved. In the poet all these faculties are supremely united, 
and therefore all are attached to the vision. For such a vision, to refer 
again to the fragment, On Love, is 


a miniature as it were of our entire self, . . . a mirror whose surface reflects only 
the forms of purity and brightness; a soul within our soul that describes a circle 
around its proper paradise, which pain, and sorrow, and evil dare not overleap." 


The vision, then, according to the Preface, is an “epipsychidion’”’—a soul 
out of his soul—and not something outside the poet’s own nature. As 
such an image of love is not to be found in this life, for it is “the invisible 
and unattainable point to which Love tends’? (On Love), the youth’s 
search for a prototype of the vision is doomed to failure. Therefore, he 
dies “blasted by his disappointment.” 

Such, apparently, is Shelley’s brief outline of the story as he thought 
he had written it in the poem; not the story of a youth pursued by a 
supernatural spirit of solitude, Alastor, who, as an avenger, “drives him 
on in search of its own phantasm till he dies’’; not “the plan that the 
invisible spirit of solitude should tempt the poet to destroy himself’’;! 
not that Alastor or the gods, jealous of his knowledge of the thrilling 
secrets of the birth of time “‘sent him a baneful dream’’;"* but, rather, the 
story of a youth who, after living a life of solitude, falls in love with a 


 Tbid., v1, 201-202. 8 Tid. 
14 Woodberry, loc. cit. 48 Havens, op. cit., p. 1102. 
16M, C, Wier, “Shelley’s Alastor Again,” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 950. 
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vision of his “soul mate,” a creation of his own mind, and perishes of 
disappointment, apart from any other influence either human or divine. 
If other interpretations of the poem are true, they must be established 
elsewhere than in Shelley’s own digest of the story. 

The second half of the Preface deals with the cause of the poet’s death 
but widens the discussion to explain the necessity of human sympathy 
in general and the evils of the solitary life. The statement of Du Bois that 
“It is significant that ‘solitude’ is a necessity, as Shelley’s Preface has 
shown,””? which is just the opposite of Shelley’s statement, is another 
illustration of the need of a careful analysis of this apparently confusing 
piece of prose. We are told that all the lasting misery and loneliness of the 
world are to be found among those who attempt to exist without human 
sympathy. It is important to realize that, in this paragraph, Shelley is not 
discussing all humanity, but only the loveless ones. Of these, there are 
two classes. One, a vast multitude, are the selfish, blind, and torpid, who 
love nothing on this earth and cherish no hope beyond, who rejoice 
neither in human joy nor mourn with human grief. These are morally 
dead and, living unfruitful lives, ‘prepare for their old age a miserable 
grave.” 

The second group who attempt to live without human sympathy, of 
whom the youth of the poem is one, are the pure and tenderhearted who 
“perish through the intensity and passion of their search” for the com- 
munities of human sympathy when, too late, ‘‘the vacancy of their spirit 
suddenly makes itself felt.”” These, as contrasted with the selfish, blind, 
and torpid, are deluded by a generous error, instigated by a sacred thirst 
for doubtful knowledge, or duped by an illustrious superstition. 

Shelley appears fearful that the reader will misunderstand his thought. 
He, therefore, attempts in this paragraph to make it clear that there are 
others than “‘the luminaries of the world” who suffer from living without 
love, that the law he is illustrating is universal. The poet, although de- 
luded by a “‘generous error,” is not the worst example of the loveless life. 
The delinquency of those “‘meaner spirits’? is “more contemptible and 
pernicious.” They, with no excuse for keeping ‘aloof from sympathies 
with their kind,” are “morally dead.” The universal power of love is 
irresistible. All those who ‘‘dare to abjure its dominion” constitute ‘the 
lasting misery and loneliness of the world,” and either (if pure and ten- 
derhearted) “‘perish through the intensity and passion of their search 
after its communities,” or (if of the unforeseeing multitude) are doomed 
“to a slow and poisonous decay . . . because none feel with them their 
common nature.” 


17 Op. cit., p. 535 n. 
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It is not the search for knowledge or the love of nature which Shelley 
deplores but the fact that the youth tried to live without human sympa- 
thy. As one of the pure and tenderhearted, he is driven to speedy ruin 
by “the furies of an irresistible passion” created by his own nature. He 
brings about his own destruction by a conflict with one of the immutable 
laws of life; for, wher of necessity, “that Power” of human sympathy 
suddenly awakens him to “too exquisite a perception” of the influences 
of love, he is consumed by despair in the attempt to fill the vacancy of 
his spirit, not with flesh and blood companionship but with an impossi- 
bility—that ‘‘too exquisite perception.” 

Thus, we find that, contrary to Haven’s assumption," Shelley does not 
say that the poet seeks for a copy of the vision in the actual world. “‘He 
seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception.” That is, he seeks for the 
pattern or original of the vision itself, the antitype. Although the Preface 
does not say where or how the poet seeks, we certainly would not expect 
a philosopher of his surpassing powers to make the blunder of expecting 
to find the prototype, the original of his vision, in the realm of the physi- 
cal. Nor do the furies of an irresistible passion come from searching in the 
actual world.” (Indeed, such a search might have saved him.) But they 
come from attempting to find the “communities of love” without a per- 
sonal bond or kinship with mankind. This was the vacancy of spirit in 
which he perished. 

This, it would appear, is what Shelley felt he had presented in the 
poem when he wrote the Preface—a tragedy of misdirected genius 
brought to inevitable defeat by the innocent neglect of one of the most 
necessary elements in the human soul. It would be indeed strange if 
Shelley, in writing this explanation, should so completely miss the point 
of his own poem or forget the significant details of its development, as 
much past criticism has inferred. One must reject the possibility of a 
contradiction in the two until all attempts at reconciliation are exhausted. 


THE SOLITARY 

After an invocation in which Shelley calls upon the “Mother of this 
unfathomable world” (1. 18) to inspire him, the main body of the poem 
begins with a lament. The story is to be a tragedy—the tragedy of a 
lovely youth, gentle, brave, and generous, who lived, died, and sang in 
solitude. And yet his songs had stirred deeply in the hearts of those un- 
known to him—strangers had wept and virgins pined, but he passed on 
unaware of them. Now his mute music is locked in the rugged cell of 
Silence, who has also become enamoured of his voice. 

Then follows a careful description of his character and training. From 


8 Op. cit., pp. 1102-1103. 
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earliest youth every sight of earth and air had sent its “choicest impuls- 
es,” and of “divine philosophy” all the worth which the sacred past pre- 
sented “‘he felt and knew.” That is, he intuitively received the emana- 
tions of nature and the wisdom of the ancients. But the values of human 
companionship were unknown to him, even in his own home: 


When early youth had passed, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home (ll. 75-76) 


This love of the beauty and majesty of the physical world led him to 
search in unknown and inaccessible regions to obtain the deepest secrets 
of nature—the deep caves of priceless treasure, the fields of snow and 
pinnacles of ice; the majestic dome of heaven; the green earth, where in 
lonesome vales animal life accepted him into its fellowship. Of this ob- 
servation of the marvelous in nature he never tired. It never “lost in his 
heart its claims to love and wonder” (Il. 97-98). His thirst for divine 
philosophy caused him to travel, also, to the sites of ancient learning, 
Athens, Babylon, Egypt, to study the wisdom of men—men in the youth 
of the world who understood “‘the thrilling secrets of the birth of time.” 
After visiting these places of mystery and knowledge and opening his 
soul to their influences, meaning “‘like strong inspiration’’ flashed upon 
“his vacant mind” (a mind receptive to emanations of truth) until he, 
too, saw those thrilling secrets (Il. 125-128). 

Shelley has thus far described a youth certainly to be admired for his 
personal attractiveness, his high intellectual pursuits, and his love and 
sensitiveness to the beauty and wonder of nature. But during this time 
he had lived a solitary life—a life untouched by human love. Finding in 
nature and “divine philosophy” an overwhelming interest, he did not 
realize his need of anything else. Shelley gives no indication that he 
deliberately refused to accept human love and sympathy. Rather, he was 
merely unaware of its significance or personal value to him. So engrossed 
was he in his pursuit of truth and beauty that he was not conscious of the 
virgins who “‘pined and wasted for fond love of his wild eyes”’ (Il. 62-63) 
nor of the love of the Arab maid who watched his nightly sleep and did 
not dare “for deep awe to speak her love” (Il. 133-134). The references 
to the strangers who wept, the virgins who pined, and the Arab maid, are 
used to show not a deliberate, willful rejection of human companionship 
but an innocent neglect of a vital part of the human soul. This ‘‘generous 
error” (Preface) arose from a desire which must be highly admired—the 
desire to find truth, to find the meaning of life and of the universe. And 
what heightens the tragedy of the poet’s death is the fact that it was 
caused by an exclusive emphasis upon this very quality which was so 
commendable in his life. 
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The eleven lines (ll. 129-139) referring to the Arab maid have been 
given undue significance by some writers. Du Bois, for instance, objects 
to the lack of conflict between the Arab maid and the vision.’® But Shelley 
did not intend nor desire such a conflict. He appears to have included 
these lines merely to reiterate and re-emphasize, just before the appear- 
ance of the vision, the fact that the youth was unaware of his opportuni- 
ties and of the importance of human companionship. He seems hardly 
conscious of her presence, entirely taken up as he was with discovering 
“the thrilling secrets of the birth of time,” (1. 128) and, while she re- 
turned to her father’s tent “‘wildered and wan, and panting,” this noble, 
brave, and generous youth continued on in his explorations through 
Arabie and Persia with no indication that he realized the pain and un- 
happiness he had caused. 

But finally his human nature asserts itself in a desire for companion- 
ship with one like himself. If we are to believe the Preface, ‘‘he images 
to himself the Being whom he loves,” a being who unites in a single image 
the synpathetic demands in the poet of “‘the intellectual faculties, the 
imagination, the functions of sense.’”’ And such a three-fold division is just 
what is found in the description of the vision (ll. 149-191). Havens, 
complaining of contradictions between the Preface and the poem itself, 
says that “‘an attentive reader may find some hints” in the poem of the 
Being of the Preface.?° But thirty lines of carefully organized detail is 
certainly more than a hint to an inattentive reader. First she spoke in 
“low solemn tones” to “his inmost sense” like the voice of his own soul 
and talked of those things which had been most dear to him, intellectual 
pursuits: knowledge, truth, and virtue, divine liberty, and poetry—being 
herself a poet. Then her mood changed. The contemplation of these 
thoughts most dear to him kindled the imagination, and she raised ‘‘wild 
numbers,” creating strangely moving music from the harp in her hands. 
The voice stifled in tremulous sobs, the beating heart heard in the 
pauses of the song, the tumultuous breath, all contribute to show the 
influence of the imagination upon the affectionate phase of the soul. But 
the imagination does not deal entirely with concepts. It stimulates the 
creation of sense perceptions. She ceased singing, and the poet turned and 
beheld her for the first time. Before, she had been veiled—“‘her fair 
hands were bare alone”’ (ll. 165-166), and he had been aware of her only 

as she communed with his intellectual and imaginative nature. But now 
“the functions of the sense” (Preface) imaged the perceptive forms which 
made the vision complete. Through “the sinuous veil of woven wind” he 
saw the bare arms, the floating locks, the beamy, bending eyes, the 
trembling lips—a perfection of sense details. 


9 Op. cit., p. 545. 20 Op. cit., p. 1107. 
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The sensuousness of the vision has been objected to. Mrs. Campbell 
says that she is “much too earthly and realistic; she who should have 
been but a symbol of the soul’s desire steps out of the land of imagery 
like some scantily dressed beauty of a society ball.’ But such an objec- 
tion disregards the statement of the Preface. ‘‘The Poet”’ says Shelley 
“is represented as uniting these requisitions, and attaching them to a 
single image.’’ Thus, we see that the vision is a three-fold creation of “the 
intellectual faculties, the imagination, the functions of sense.’’ The omis- 
sion of the sense details would have left the image incomplete. 

As explained by the passage previously quoted from On Love, that 
“something within” which thirsts after its own likeness, and which the 
poet had never been conscious of before, made itself felt for the first 
time by awakening his mind to “thirst for intercourse with an intelli- 
gence similar to itself” (Preface). This “dream of hopes that never yet 
had flushed his cheek” (Il. 150-151) was the imaging forth of the “‘epi- 
psychidion” of the poet, that ‘‘miniature as it were of our entire self’ 
(On Love). One must understand, however, that the vision is not the 
poet’s own soul. He does not fall in love with himself as Hoffman be- 
lieves, who makes the vision the poet’s own inner self. “‘Shelley’s poet 
is unable to separate his ideas of a beloved woman from his consciousness 
of himself except in the matter of physical form.’ But there is no basis 
for such a conclusion. The Preface states that all love is sympathy with 
like qualities in others. The vision is a creation by his soul of an ideal 
“soul-mate,’’ one who will respond to every characteristic of his soul on 
all three planes. : 

However, the objection which many would have to this interpretation 
is that, while it may be in entire agreement with the Preface and the rest 
of the poem, it is contradicted by lines 203-205, which follow the de- 
scription of the vision: 


The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. 


Perhaps because of a misunderstanding of Peacock’s explanation of the 
title, many critics have regarded these lines as pivotal in motivating 
the action of the story, interpreting ‘‘the spirit of sweet human love” as 
some supernatural being who punishes the youth by sending an evil 
dream. But is not this interpretation an overpersonification of what Shel- 
ley meant to be only slightly figurative? Although spirit does mean ‘“‘an 
intelligent but immaterial being,’ it may also mean “‘the essential prin- 


21.0. W. Campbell, Shelley and the Unromantics (London: Methuen, 1924), p. 190. 
32 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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ciple of some emotion as governing action.’”’ Used in the latter sense it 
is in entire agreement with the Preface and the rest of the poem. That 
is, the dormant spirit of sweet human love in the poet’s own nature, sent 
the vision—that spirit of human sympathy which, according to the Pref- 
ace, makes itself felt at some time in all those who are not morally dead. 
Shelley does slightly personify the word by the use of the feminine pro- 
noun and the verb sent, but such momentary personification is not un- 
common, particularly as he regarded the spirit of love as a universal 
feeling of human sympathy and, therefore, not improper for personifica- 
tion. Certainly there is little basis, in the light of the rest of the poem, 
for regarding these lines as the entrance of a supernatural character into 
the plot. 

The title of the poem, as we know from Peacock’s note, was selected 
after the poem was completed. It contains, quite certainly, a reference 
to a supernatural being. But Alastor is not one of the characters of the 
poem. He is a personification of the theme of the poem as the sub-title 
indicates. A spirit of solitude, the ruling temper of the poet’s life, causes 
his destruction. This is the theme of the poem. Nor is there anything in 
Peacock’s explanation to indicate that he understood the title to mean 
any more than this: 


He [Shelley] was at a loss for a title, and I proposed that which he adopted: 
Alastor ; or the spirit of Solitude. The Greek word, ‘AXdo7wp, is an evil genius. . . . 
The poem treated the spirit of solitude as a spirit of evil. I mention the true mean- 
ing of the word because many have supposed Alastor to be the name of the 
hero. 


There is little reason for agreeing with Wier that, because the poet had 
roamed too long in the ruins of antiquity and “‘saw the thrilling secrets 
of the birth of time,” therefore the gods or Alastor, jealous of his knowl- 
edge, sent him a baneful dream.™ Such conclusions come from reading the 
poem with one eye on Prometheus Unbound. The vision in no sense of the 
word is evil nor exerts an evil influence on him. Shelley believes that all 
(or at least the pure and tenderhearted) carry such an ideal in the soul 
(On Love). The imaging forth of this ideal was inevitable—one of the 
laws of the universe. The evil which followed the vision was the result of 
“the Poet’s self-centered seclusion” (Preface). 

The effect of the vision upon the poet, though tragic, is what should be 
expected. Awakening from his dream he suddenly becomes aware of his 
loneliness in the midst of nature—of his lack of companionship with a 
being like himself. The nature which had so delighted him now only em- 
phasizes the solitariness of his own existence: 


23 Thomas Love Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley (London: Frowde, 1909), pp. 55-56. 
% Op. cit., pp. 949-950. 
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Whither have fled 
. .. The sounds that soothed his sleep, 
The mystery and majesty of Earth 
The Joy, the exultation? His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 
(Il. 196-202) 


It is not that the poet comes to hate nature but that it has an emptiness 
about it which he had not realized before the appearance of the vision. 
Later, as he sees the swan wing its way to its nest (ll. 275-280), he com- 
ments upon the companionship of like with like and recognizes the gulf 
between himself and nature. 

And what am I that I should linger here, 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 

In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts? (Il. 285-290) 


The desire for “a community with what we experience within our- 
selves”’ (On Love) causes the poet to realize that there can be no actual 
communion between tie divine spirit of man and the deaf, blind, and 
thoughtless physical world. There may be an appreciation of nature’s 
beauties and even a mystic sense or emotional reaction to the majesty 
and mystery of nature, but these will not substitute for companionship 
with thinking, imagining, sentient beings. This was the fatal lesson the 
poet learned from the vision. To Shelley this was such an important 
truth that he carries it through to the end of the poem. 

In lines 412-419, as the poet’s boat drifts into the peaceful cove after 
escaping the abyss, the influences of nature touch him, and he longs to 
deck his withered hair with the bright flowers on the bank: 

But on his heart its solitude returned 
And he forbore. 


The longing for the vision created by ‘‘the strong impulse” of sweet 
human love had not yet performed its ministry. The influence of ‘“‘those 
flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy frame” hung upon the poet’s 
spirit till death, when the floods of night closed over it. 

Even later, in the most perfect natural surroundings, when the very 
Spirit of Nature seemed to stand beside him and to speak through the 
medium of 

undulating woods, and silent well, 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades, 
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even here the “two starry eyes” of the vision, from the intense pensiveness 
of his own “gloom of thought,” beckoned him away from this vale of 
nature to follow the light that shone within his soul (Il. 479-494). For 
the speech of nature in woods and rivulet and evening gloom, however 
emotionally real and intuitively sensed, is still that of the deaf air, the 
blind earth, and the thoughtless sky (ll. 289-290). It cannot substitute 
for the “two starry eyes” of human companionship, even though an 
emotional kinship or ‘‘mystic sympathy” (1. 652) with nature’s move- 
ments may be present till the very end of life. 

And so, although the poet had felt companionship with nature before 
the appearance of the vision, after he awakens he is a solitary indeed, 
finding syr pathy nowhere. His first thought is a desire to be reunited 
with this maiden of the vision. Overleaping the bounds between sleeping 
and waking, he pursues her into the actual world, only to find that she 
is lost forever in the pathless desert of dim sleep (1. 210). The thought 
of sleep immediately suggests a related concept, and the poet wonders 
if the vision may be found in death. “Does the dark gate of death con- 
duct to thy mysterious paradise, O sleep?” (ll. 211-213) But who knows 
to what realms death conducts? Perhaps our hopes for the fulfillment of 
desires in a future state are but wishful thinking. Perhaps, as Shelley 
says later when the poet gazes into the reflection in the well, 


the human heart, 
Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. (Il. 472-474) 


And here the same image is used. The calm lake, reflecting the arch of 
clouds and pendant mountains, leads only to blackness and watery 
nothingness. May not our belief in life after death be but a reflection of 
our hopes? And yet the loathsome vapors and foul grave may hide some- 
thing more beautiful than they—perhaps, the delightful realms of sleep. 
If death is the opposite of life, may not the images represent opposite 
results? The ebb and flow of these thoughts, motivated by the poet’s 
intense desire, stung his heart with alternate hope and despair (ll. 221- 
222). 

Both Havens and Hoffman labor over this passage and come to oppo- 
site conclusions as to whether the image means there is or is not a life after 
death.* But Shelley’s intention was to leave the question unanswered. 
‘This doubt’’ flowed on his heart and hope stung like despair. In fact, the 
latter half of the poem was written mainly to show that the question is 
unanswerable. We know not the future; we must find what we can of our 
ideals here. 


25 Havens, op. cit., p. 1099; Hoffman, of. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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But the poet is driven on by “hope and despair, the torturers”’ (1. 639) 
net in an attempt to find in a human maiden the likeness of his vision 
but in a blind attempt to escape the torture of intense desire controlled 
by alternate hope and despair. This is made clear by the image of the 
eagle and the serpent: 


As an eagle grasped 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Burn with the poison, and precipitates 

Through night and day, tempest and calm, and cloud, 

Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 

O’er the wide aéry wilderness: thus driven 

By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 

He fled. (Il. 227-237) 
Here, certainly, is no search for an earthly maiden. The question of the 
poet’s search in this world for a copy of the vision, which has concerned 
several writers in recent years, must, of necessity, be answered in the 
negative. If the poet at this point turned to the world of mankind for love 
and companionship, the story would be without a theme, and the Pref- 
ace would, indeed, be inconsistent with it. As we have already pointed 
out, the Preface states that ‘‘He seeks in vain for a prototype of his con- 
ception.” Hoping intensely that there is a prototype, an archetype, in 
the ideal world for this “bright shadow” which his mind has conceived, 
he turns immediately to the two avenues by which man has hoped to 
reach the ideal world—sleep and death. The former is transitory. Through 
it the vision came to him but is now lost. ‘For sleep, he knew, kept most 
relentlessly its precious charge” (ll. 292-293). Death is most uncertain, 
“faithless perhaps as sleep,” (1. 294) and yet the only other possibility. 
It is in these two areas only that the youth seeks for a prototype. The 
search is first an intellectual one and is presented mainly in lines 205-222, 
dealing with the image of the calm lake reflecting the world of the senses 
but leading to nothing but watery blackness. Again the two possible do- 
mains of the ideal are referred to in lines 290-295, partially quoted above. 


A gloomy smile 
Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 
For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 
Its precious charge, and silent death exposed, 
Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure, 
With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms. 


Finally, after the consuming flames of desire have brought him to the 
edge of the grave, he decides to venture into this unknown and doubtful 
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area of the ideal, and so embarks in the little shallop to “‘meet lone Death 
on the drear ocean’s waste” (1. 305). As we hope to show later, Shelley 
carries the poet, from this section on to the end of the poem, through a 
natural allegory of death and the span of life as he continues his search 
for the vision beyond this life. The youth’s hopes are high while on the 
stormy sea, and, as he sees the yawning cavern, he cries: 

Vision and Love! . . . I have beheld 

The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 

Shall not divide us long! (Il. 366-369) 


But such hopes of finding our ideals beyond this life are without basis. 
As the Preface says, the search is a vain one. The passion eventually burns 
itself out, until at the poet’s death “hope and despair, the torturers, 
slept” (ll. 639-640). The “‘two starry eyes” cease to beckon him, and 
his last moments are given ‘‘to images of the majestic past”’ (I. 629). 

Such is the search—a search for avenues to the ideal world. At no point 
in the poem does Shelley indicate that the poet considers any other realms 
but those of sleep and death as areas in which to seek for the prototype 
of his vision. And, as Havens has rightly said, it is the vision and the vi- 
sion alone which the poet seeks, not an earthly, partial copy.* This how- 
ever, as we have shown, is not inconsistent with the Preface, as Havens 
thinks; for it does not state that the poet seeks for a physical maiden in 
the physical world but for a prototype of an ideal vision, which must 
certainly, be found only in the ideal world. 

Hoffman has argued at some length that the search is presented in the 
youth’s wanderings among the cottagers in lines 254-271.*" But to prove 
his point he very wisely omits any mention of the preceding thirty-four 
lines (Il. 221-254), which give the image of the eagle and serpent and 
represent the poet as wandering wildly ‘“‘where the desolated tombs of 
Parthian kings scatter to every wind their wasting dust,”—hardly a 
place to find a soul-mate. 

The youthful maidens which Hoffman thinks the poet scrutinized as 
candidates to take the place of the vision are presented, as was the earlier 
Arab maid, to show that the youth still did mot search in the actual world. 
He was just as solitary after the vision as before. They called him by false 
names of “brother” and “friend” (Il. 268-269)—false because the name 
they wished to call him was “lover,” showing his further opportunities 
for love. And, taught by nature, they only interpreted half his woe be- 
cause they realized that the woe was caused by the pangs of love but not 
that it was the love of an ideal and not of an actual maiden. Just as the 
youth, earlier, was hardly conscious of the Arab maid who watched his 


36 Op. cit., p. 1102. 37 Op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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nightly sleep, so enrapt was he in contemplating the intellectual wonders 
of the universe, now he is scarcely aware of these cottage maidens, tor- 
tured as he is by the intense desire for an impossible, ideal concept of 
love. 

The desire to fill a suddenly felt need for companionship (what the 
Preface calls the vacancy of his spirit) with a perfect creation of the 
mind, which the poet knows he will never find in this life, causes the 
“blasting” which brings about his death. The emotional stress which 
drives him on past desolated tombs and from cottage to cottage, una- 
ware of the joys of actual human companionship, finally consumes his 
physical life and completely destroys him. By the time he reaches the 
Chorasmian shore (1. 272) his body is a very frail and leaky receptable 
for the essence of life. The effects of ‘‘the brooding care” are described in 
lines 248-254: 


And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering 

Sung dirges in the wind; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin; 
Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From his dark eyes alone. 


There is little hope of the continuance of mortality in such a body as 
this. And so, when the poet contemplates meeting death by embarking 
in the leaky shallop, he is not contemplating suicide, as Havens says,”* 
but, realizing that his life is at an end, is merely seeking his final resting 
place. The doubtful lure, perhaps faithless, of meeting his ideal in death 
causes him to consider “the drear ocean’s waste”’ as the most favorable 
approach to that undiscovered country: 


For well he knew that mighty Shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep. (II. 306-307) 


Havens believes that “morally he was a suicide”’ and that Shelley held, 
“vaguely and intermittently,” the plan that Alastor “should tempt the 
poet to destroy himself in order to enjoy the companionship of the ideal 
being whom he had imaged as his love.’’”** Du Bois, attacking the same 
problem, comes to the opposite conclusion. He says, “The theme of 
Alastor is the triumph of an individual genius over the fear of death.’’° 
We fail to see that Shelley was concerned with the problem of suicide 
or the fear of death. As we have shown, death is upon the poet. In a few 
hours he actually expires in the quiet nook, nor is his death due to his 


28 Op. cit., p. 1100. % Tbid., p. 1102. © Op. cit., p. 537. 
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venture on the sea or any other subsequent action. His movements are 
those of a dying man. The fear of death is not mentioned in the early 
portion of the poem, nor is there an indication that the poet conquers 
that fear. He proceeds calmly to death merely because it is a necessity 
and because he has no desire to live any longer, as the vision has turned 
this world to ashes. His attitude toward death is not a problem except 
as an avenue to the ideal world. 


THE ALLEGORIES OF DEATH AND LIFE 


When Shelley brings his poet to the shore of this vast sea and to the 
contemplation of death, he, apparently, changes his method of presenta- 
tion. Before, he has introduced the youth and illustrated his character 
and attitudes in the world of the actual or at least the possible. While the 
events and descriptions as a whole may be representative or in a sense 
didactic (this is inferred in the Preface), the reader receives the impres- 
sion that, thus far, the happenings were a part of the actual life of the poet 
and not merely figures of speech in an allegorical system. However, from 
here on, the poem presents many physical impossibilities. It is hard to 
believe, for instance, that Shelley expected the reader to accept the poet’s 
crossing of the sea in the boat as a literal experience. This little shallop 
whose sides 

Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Swayed with the undulations of the tide (ll. 302-303) 


carries him across a wide sea, through a raging storm of waves and boiling 
torrents, down a yawning cavern of winding depth, and finally through 
a tremendous maelstrom into a quiet cove. And at no time does the boat 
appear inadequate for the journey. 

Such objects and events must have more significance than that of an 
adventurous section of a surface narrative which, up to this point, has 
been at least romantically plausible. Before venturing a speculation a° 
to their meaning one ought to consider Shelley’s general habits of imagery 
and allegorical presentation. An attentive reading of Shelley’s poetry 
will dezionstrate the fact that repetition of imagery was a common 
characteristic of his writing. The repetition occurs not merely from one 
poem to another but within the same poem, the image often appearing 
later with a word of explanation which shows the metaphor intended. 
This imaginative tenacity is not, of course, an indication of paucity of 
thought but of vividness and conviction as to the correct poetic figure. 

Another question which should be examined here is the reason for 
Shelley’s change of method. If he has not used an allegorical system thus 
far, why should he introduce one now? A consideration of the problem of 
the search for the vision should provide the answer. If death is the only 
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possible area of union with the vision, and if, as we hope to show, Shelley 
intends to conduct the poet into the realms of death, how else but by 
allegory may the material be presented? From this point on, the problems 
treated are not in the sentient world, but in that of death and immortal- 
ity. A system of figures is the only possible way to continue the story. 
At this point, then, the poet, prematurely aged and ready for the grave, 

stands on the shore, a wide waste of putrid marshes from which a sluggish 
stream empties into the sea. May not this setting represent the end of 
mortal existence when the stream of life enters the ocean of eternity? 
Such an interpretation is given support by the repetition of the image 
later in the poem with a definite explanation of its meaning. The stream 
which rises in the well (ll. 477-479) and empties in the immeasurable 
void (Il. 567-569) is, we are told, an image of life (1. 505). If this portion 
of the setting represents the passage from this life, other details may also 
contribute to the representation. The swan which rises as he approaches 
the shore (1. 276) may represent the departure of the senses and affec- 
tions at death, the loss of consciousness of the world of physical nature. 
Certainly the little boat with its gaping sides and frail joints is suggestive 
of the bodily condition of the poet. Obeying the restless impulse of his 
soul, he leaps into the boat, which is swept out across the tranquil sea 
by the wind which sweeps strongly from the shore. The suggestive 
imagery of unconsciousness and approaching death is strengthened by 
the next lines: 

As one that in a silver vision floats 

Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 

Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 

Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 

The straining boat. (Il. 316-320) 


The “restless impulse,” (1. 304) which urges him to embark and meet 
lone Death, evidently comes from “his eager soul,” (1. 311) which he fol- 
lows by leaping into the boat and which earlier held “‘a strong impulse”’ 
(1. 274) that urged him toward the seashore. These lines seem to repre- 
sent the willingness and even eagerness with which the poet’s soul is 
ready to leave this life when death approaches. They also suggest the fatal 
necessity of the forces of life and death—the “restless impulse”? which 
drives the soul to its appointed end. In the natural allegory this idea of 
necessity is continued by the wind, which soon becomes a hurricane. At 
this point there appears no chance of turning back into life, for, although 
“the day was fair and sunny”’ (1. 308) and life still had its beauty and 
charm, yet “the wind swept strongly from the shore, blackening the 
waves” (ll. 309-310). The poet, following his eager soul, and like one 
“obedient to the sweep of odorous winds,” is driven by these winds of 
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necessity across the blackened waves, which earlier were described as 
leading only to a black and watery depth (Il. 215-216) and compared 
to death’s blue vault. That the winds represent the necessity of death— 
the irresistible laws of disintegration in the universe—is strengthened by 
the use of the same image near the end of the poem, where the poct 
actually dies: 
O, storm of death! 

Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night: 

And thou, colossal Skeleton, that still 

Guiding its irresistible career 

In thy devastating omnipotence, 

Art king of this frail world. (ll. 609-614) 


The winds which drive the boat first over a tranquil sea like a cloud 
before a hurricane soon may be truly described as a “‘storm of death.” 
The experience of losing consciousness as in a silver vision swept by odor- 
ous winds is changed to a fierce conflict of tossing waves and scourging 
tempest—the final struggle as life is subdued by death. But through it 
all the soul, typified by the poet himself, rides confident, safely carried 
in its fragile physical receptacle until the fatal moment when the laws 
of life and death give it release. 

The storm continues for some time, but finally the struggle ends as 
the boat is carried into a yawning cavern—the jaws of death—and on a 
calmer surface approaches the end of its journey. That the cavern repre- 
sents the jaws of death is made quite probable by other uses of the same 
image. Shelley speaks of “the dark gate of death” (1. 211) and of the 
“stony jaws” at the end of the stream of life (1. 551). That the poet recog- 
nizes the cavern as the dark gate of death is shown by his own words as 
it looms before him: 

Vision and Love! . . . I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long! (Il. 366-369) 


The conflict is over. The storm of death has subsided. What lies be- 
yond? But Shelley is not prepared to give the answer. The theme of his 
poem deals with the here and now, not the hereafter. Nor does he believe 
that man knows the answer. There may be a happy existence beyond this 
life, and there may be nothing but oblivion awaiting the soul after death. 
Who knows? And so he presents both possibilities in the allegory, choos- 
ing the more optimistic for purposes of the story. 

At the end of the windings of the cavern is a vast whirlpool, and 

I’ the midst was left, 
Reflecting, yet distorting every cloud, 
A pool of treacherous and tremendous calm. (II. 384-386) 
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The whirlpool suggests the possibility of complete oblivion, utter an- 
nihilation of personality after death. The reflecting pool of calm at the 
end of the maelstrom, tremendous and yet treacherous, is a repetition 
of the same image used earlier and again later. As was pointed out 
above, the reflections of this life seen on the surface of water suggest the 
wishful thinking which may be the only basis for our belief in an individ- 
ual existence after death. The surface of the lake, reflecting the arch of 
rainbow clouds, but leading only to watery blackness is compared to 
death’s blue vault (Il. 213-218). And, later, the reflections in the well 
are compared to the posibility that 
the human heart 
Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. (ll. 472-474) 


And so, here, the maelstrom leading to oblivion has at its center a 
treacherous calm, reflecting and yet distorting the life of this physical, 
sentient world. But it is only a reflection. Beyond is black nothingness. 
Such, Shelley seems to say, is one possibility. 

But it is not the only one. The belief in the retention of personality 
may be more than wishful thinking. There may be a quiet cove in eter- 
nity where the wise and the good will continue their existence. As the boat 
is about to be drawn down into the vortex, ‘‘a wandering stream of wind 
breathed from the west”’ (Il. 397-398), perhaps again the winds of neces- 
sity, gently forces the boat into a smooth spot and blows it down a placid 
opening into a quiet cove whose meeting banks, drooping flowers, and 
murmuring breeze are in startling contrast to the roar of the falling 
stream and the dizzy speed of the whirlpool just escaped. 

The meaning of these images is again reinforced by repetition. At the 
end of the poem the same two possibilities are presented. The stream 
of life scatters its waters to the passing winds as it loses its identity in 
the “immeasurable void” of oblivion (Il. 569-570), and yet on the edge 
of the precipice, overlooking the earth, is a tranquil nook where the poet 
finally comes to rest—a spot that seems to smile even in the lap of 
horror (Il. 571-578). This quiet cove or tranquil nook as a haven for the 
soul appears to represent Shelley’s hope for the retention of personality 
after death, for in his essay On Life, probably written in 1815, he says of 
man: 


Whatever may be his true and final destination, there is a spirit within him at 
enmity with nothingness and dissolution.” 


But the uncertainty of that hope, as shown in the two images of oblivion, 


" Ingpen and Peck, op. cit., v1, 194. 
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is expressed in his Journal on July 28, 1814. Meditating on death he 
writes, ‘I hope—but my hopes are not unmixed with fear for what will 
befall this inestimable spirit when we die.’ That he recognized the pos- 
sibility of loss of individual being is also established by a prose fragment, 
On the Punishment of Death, probably written in 1814 or 1815: 


The opinion that the vital principle within us, in whatever mode it may continue 
to exist, must lose that consciousness of definite and individual being which now 
characterizes it, and become a unit in the vast sum of action and of thought 
which disposes and animates the universe, and is called God, seems to belong to 
that class of opinion which has been designated as indifferent.* 


So the allegory of death comes to an end, and we might expect the poet 
actually to expire on the banks of the cove. 

The reason the poem does not end at this point is, perhaps, not at 
first apparent. The poet has reached his quiet cove in eternity. What 
more is there to say? But the last words of the poet (‘‘Vision and 
Love... "ll. 366-369) had suggested the likelihood of his reuniting with 
the vision after death. That had been his hope, and if he died in the cove 
with the vision still strong on his mind, we would be left with the feeling 
that he probably was united with her after death. However, that was 
not Shelley’s intention as was shown in the Preface. The danger of neg- 
lecting love and sympathy with one’s fellow-man in this life was to be 
the theme of the poem. And so the story continues until the passion sub- 
sides from the impulse in the cove (ll. 415-419) to the fainter impulse 
by the well in the two starry eyes (ll. 488-492) and finally dies away 
when hope and despair sleep (Il. 639-640) and the poet gives his thoughts 
up to images of the majestic past, his last moments being in complete 
harmony with his surroundings. 

Shelley also wishes to drive home the thought that such a hope of ex- 
pecting to find one’s ideals beyond this life is without any certain founda- 
tion. It is asif nature stretched outa vast allegory for the poet to observe 
to show the futility of his quest. Behold our life! What do we know of 
it, rising we know not whence and ending we know not whither? And so 
he presents these images of all that we know of our existence, beginning 
and ending with hollow caves giving forth a thousand confused voices. 
We must capture what we can of our ideals in this world. The future is 
unknown. 

In dealing with the second allegory we can begin our analysis with 
more confidence. There can be little doubt that this section represents 
the span of human life, for the poet himself recognizes that the various 
aspects of the setting are types of his mortal existence and appears to 


® Tbid., v1, 361. 3 Tbid., v1, 186. 
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draw from it resignation as to the loss of the vision. His words might be 
regarded as the answer to his “Vision and Love”’ speech: 
O stream! 

Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 

Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? 

Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 

Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 

Have each their type in me; and the wide sky, 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 

What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 

Contains thy waters, as the universe 

Tell where these living thoughts reside, when stretched 

Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 

I’ the passing wind! (ll. 502-514) 
With such a positive statement as this it is strange that no one, hereto- 
fore, has worked out the detailed system of metaphors by which Shelley 
pictures our mortal span. Certainly we cannot agree with Havens that 
“in Alastor we have pictures of nature for their own sake.’ Rather, we 
are inclined to believe Shelley’s own statement in a letter to Elizabeth 
Hitchener dated June 5, 1811: ‘‘My opinion is that all poetical beauty 
ought to be subordinate to the inculcated moral.’’* 

Leaving the boat in the cove the poet walks through a narrow shaded 

vale (1. 420) where huge caves “‘respond and roar for ever.” These caves 
at the beginning of the setting find a counterpart at the end of the stream 
where “black gulfs and yawning caves... gave ten thousand various 
tongues”’ (Il. 548-549). As these “loud and hollow gulfs” are mentioned 
by the poet in the passage quoted above, we can be sure that they have 
typical significance. Coming as they do at the beginning and end of the 
allegory, they apparently represent the thousands of questions and an- 
swers of philosophy and religion as to man’s origin before birth and his 
destination after death. That Shelley had considered many of these 
questions himself is common knowledge, but it is significant to note his 
attitude toward them in the fragment, On Life, probably written in the 
same year as Alastor: 
How vain it is to think that words can penetrate the mystery of our being! 
Rightly used they may make evident our ignorance to ourselves, and this is much. 
For what are we? Is birth the commencement, is death the conclusion of our be- 
ing? What is birth and death?™ 


And so the poet wanders through this dark yet beautiful forest vale, 


* Op. cit., p. 1109. % Ingpen and Peck, op. cit., vim1, 100. 
% Tbid., v1, 194. 
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“fas led by love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death” (Il. 427-428). 
These lines are further indications of uncertainty. What is the controlling 
force of our mortality? Are we motivated by something within—love 
or dream (aspirations)? Or is it by something beyond ourselves—the 
fatal pattern of some god or of mighty, impersonal Death, the necessary 
workings of the laws of dissolution in the universe? 

Leaving, then, these uncertainties, Shelley deals with what we do know 
of the beginnings of life in the union of male and female and the develop- 
ment of the family. Using the symbolism of trees and vines and flowers, 
he pictures the scene in which “the oak, expanding its immense and 
knotty arms, embraces the light beech” (Il. 431-433). The tall cedars 
overarch and protect the tremulous and pale ash and acacia (ll. 433- 
438). Around their trunks the parasitic vines flow, and 

as gamesome infants’ eyes, 
With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union. (ll. 441-445) 


It is by such phrases as ‘“‘the wedded boughs uniting their close union” 
and “‘as gamesome infants’ eyes” that Shelley makes certain the intended 
symbolism throughout the allegory. 
Among these symbols of wedded union and gamesome infants, in one 
dark, lovely, and mysterious glen, a well of most translucent wave 
Images all the woven boughs above, 
And each depending leaf, and every speck 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms. (ll. 459-461) 


This well, which represents the mysterious source of life and from which 
flows the stream (ll. 477-479), reflects on its surface the woven boughs 
of hereditary influence and the impressions that this sentient life receives 
from the world of nature. As we have pointed out, it is from these im- 
pressions that man builds his hope for sentient existence after death 
(ll. 469-474). After pausing for a moment in this lovely glen beside the 
well, the poet continues on, for the influence of the vision, those “two 
starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought,” (1. 490) still causes a separa- 
tion from nature. The thought of her reminds him that companionship 
must be in like with like. The rivulet which he follows from the well 
and which represents the span of mortal life begins wanton and wild 
“like childhood laughing as it went”’ (1. 499). But soon the scene changes. 
Grey rocks, thin spires of dry grass, and “gnarled roots of ancient pines” 
indicate the influences of age upon life. And yet in old age, man, “‘branch- 
less and blasted,” still clenches this life ‘“‘with grasping roots” (Il. 527- 
532): 
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A gradual change was here, 
Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, 
The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin 
And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs:—so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 
And musical motions. (ll. 532-539) 


As the stream approaches the end of its existence, it is surrounded by 
the caves mentioned above, which “gave ten thousand various tongues”’ 
(1. 549) concerning the life beyond. Finally it reaches the end of its 
course as “the pass expands its stony jaws” and an “immeasurable void”’ 
is revealed into which the stream scatters “its waters to the passing 
winds” (ll. 550-570). Beyond the stony jaws of death and across the 
immeasurable void where lies oblivion, are 


Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 
Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-coloured even, and fiery hills 

Mingling their flames with twilight, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. (Il. 555-559) 


Beyond this mortality seem to stretch unknown lands, but of their signifi- 
cance no man can tell. 

However, again Shelley points out the alternative. These grim aspects 
“were not all;—one silent nook was there”’ (Il. 571-573). As was illus- 
trated in the figure of the cove beside the maelstrom (ll. 397-408), 
there may be more than wishful thinking in the hope of individual exist- 
ence after death. There may be a tranquil nook where at least such sur- 
passing spirits as this youth will rest eternally. 

It is in this spot that the poet draws his last breath, expiring just at 
the instant that the crescent moon, which had filled the foggy air with 
yellow mist, disappears below the horizon. The moon and its yellow mist 
apparently represent in the natural allegory that which the vision has 
represented in the poet’s life—mankind’s ideal aspirations. This inter- 
pretation gains its main support from the fact that, as the moon sinks 
out of sight, its two horns are the last to be seen, diminishing until “‘two 
lessening points of light alone gleamed through the darkness” (Il. 654- 
655). These two points of light are so similar to the “two starry eyes” 
(1. 490) that both Kessel*? and Moore** have assumed that they actually 
refer to the eyes of the vision, but a careful reading will show that they 


37 Marcel Kessel, “The Poet in Shelley’s Alastor, a Criticism,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 308 n. 
% T. V. Moore, Percy Bysshe Shelley, an Introduction to the Study of Character (Princeton: 
Psychological Review Company, 1922), p. 17. 
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are the two points of “the divided frame of the vast meteor.” (Il. 650- 
651). However, the similarity does make it appear that the moon has 
such a place in the allegorical system and that when man dies his ideals 
die with him. At least, there is no assurance that they will be found in 
death. 

The conclusion to the poem is a lament that such a surpassing spirit is 
lost forever to the world. Mueschke and Griggs find in this section a 
reference to Wordworth and believe that he is the prototype of the poet 
throughout the poem. But they suppose that the “‘one living man’”’ the 
“vessel of deathless wrath” (ll. 677-678) refers to Shelley’s older con- 
temporary.*® A careful reading of this passage with its allusions to 
““Medea’s wondrous alchemy” which restored old Ason to youth (ll. 
672-675) and to “the dream of dark magician” searching for the elixir of 
eternal life (Il. 681-686), will show that Shelley is speaking here of some- 
one having the gift of everlasting life, that gift being a curse. Quite 
obviously this is a reference to the wandering Jew, a figure he used more 
than once in his poetry. Nor does the theme of the poem apply to Shel- 
ley’s criticism of Wordsworth, which was concerned with his desertion 
of the liberal cause. 

A more popular interpretation is that the entire poem is autobiographi- 
cal—that “the over-idealistic poet as described in both the Preface and 
the poem is undoubtedly Shelley.’*° Now, it cannot be denied that the 
youth of the poem has a number of characteristics in common with his 
creator. Attempting to exhibit a character greatly to be admired, poses- 
sing but one tragic flaw, Shelley draws largely upon the ideals by which 
he attempted to pattern his own life and in so doing shows great sympa- 
thy and perhaps, at times, even identification with his creation. In this 
sense we might say that there are autobiographical elements in the poem. 
But to say that the portrait of this solitary, whose one weakness was a 
neglect of human sympathy, is a self-criticism of the man who, from the 

early Queen Mab to the mature Philosophical View of Reform, waged 
war against social injustice, and who confessed to have “‘a passion for 
reforming the world,’ such an attitude is to lose sight of either the char- 
acter of the author or the theme of the poem. Certainly, if Epipsychidion 
is autobiographical, it cannot be said that Shelley searched for love only 


39 Op. cit., p. 230. 

40 N. I. White, Shelley, 1, 419. Professor White has recently informed me, however, that 
he did not intend this statement to be understood as a complete interpretation of the poem. 
It should, therefore, be regarded only as a concise statement of the opinion to be found in a 
number of recent critical works, e.g., Hoffman, op. cit., or Carl H. Grabo, The Magic 
Plant; the Growth of Shelley’s Thought (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936). “ Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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in the ideal worlds of sleep and death! We must conclude that the poem 
deals largely with a problem rather than an actual person—the tempta- 
tion of the idealist to live a solitary life rather than find partial ideals 
of love and human companionship in this present world. 

The fact that the poem ends on a despairing note rather than with 
some hint of the theme, which in a cooler moment Shelley discusses in 
the Preface, would suggest that in the white heat of poetic creation his 
sympathies with the youth forced him to stress the tragic loss of such a 
surpassing spirit rather than the central thought of the poem. He may 
have recognized this weakness when he wrote the Preface. 

In conclusion, we caannot agree with Havens that ‘‘The poem is not 
a unity, it does not produce a single impression, it was not the offspring 
of a single, dominating purpose.’’*? Although the poem does not have the 
balance which some might wish, it is a unity and does have structure, 
the loose structure of a progressive development of a central theme. And 
from this theme he does not deviate throughout the poem. 

Apparently, however certain Shelley was in 1821 of his words on ideal- 
ism: 

— * 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled— (Adonais, ll. 464-466) 


in 1815 when he wrote Alastor and some of his prose fragments, he was 
not at all sure that man’s ideals had any returnable value beyond the 
very important ones of love and sympathy in this present life. It is better 
to “arrest the faintest shadow” of that love here* than to try to find it 
in a future life which may not exist. 

Evan K. Grpson 


Oregon State College 


® Op. cit., p. 1109. © On Love, loc. cit. 








LXIII 


THE MEANING OF SHELLEY’S 
“MONT BLANC” 


HELLEY composed ‘Mont Blanc’ upon the occasion of his first 

visit to the Swiss Alps. ‘‘The immensity of these aerial summits,” 
he tells us, “excited when they suddenly burst upon the sight, a senti- 
ment of extatic [sic] wonder, not unallied to madness.’” Of “‘Mont Blanc,” 
which resulted from this experience, he says that “it was composed under 
the immediate impression of the deep and powerful feelings excited by 
the objects which it attempts to describe,’’* and then evidently aware 
of the poem’s difficulty, describes it as ‘“‘an undisciplined overflowing of 
the soul.’” 

Had Shelley composed the poem in tranquility, he might not have 
permitted the tensions that disrupt its logic and obscure its meaning. But 
in the poem as it stands, there is a hidden conflict: Shelley struggles to 
assert the freedom of his mind against his conviction that nothing in 
the universe is free. It is this conflict that is responsible for the ambigui- 
ties and equivocations in phrasing that make ‘“‘Mont Blanc’”’ such diffi- 
cult reading, ambiguities so powerful as to force the poem into anti- 
climax. The real difficulty in reading ‘““Mont Blanc” is not that its sub- 
ject matter is ontology, but Shelley’s conflicting attitudes towards the 
subject matter—his simultaneous acceptance and rejection of the con- 
clusion to which his ontological speculations led him. 

The particular subject matters of ‘‘Mont Blanc” are the nature of 
mind, the nature of knowledge, the nature of reality, and the relation 
of the human mind to the universe. These matters the poem tries to 
integrate in the doctrine of Necessity, long a central element in Shelley’s 
thought as “Queen Mab” (1813) and the “Refutation of Deism’’ (1814) 
indicate. Up to the last three lines of the poem Shelley’s attitude is awe 
and worship of the remote, amoral power of Necessity ruling eternally 
the mutable universe of matter and the human mind. Of this power the 
towering peak of Mont Blanc is the central symbol of the poem. Shelley’s 
submission to the rule of Necessity is sustained up to the last three lines 
of the poem, but in the course of his exposition of the doctrine he balks 
in a number of crucial places at accepting it. The reluctance implicit in 
the confused and ambiguous phrasing finally becomes explicit in the 


1 First published by Mary Shelley in History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through a Part of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland (1817; subsequent references to this and to 
other works by Shelley are from Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, The Complete Works 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Julian Edition, 10 vols. (London, 1926-1930), hereinafter noted as 
Julian Works. 

2 Op. cit., Julian Works, v1, 137. 3 Ibid., v1, 88. 4 Ibid. 
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last three lines; here with a shift of attitude from worship to defiance of 
the power of Necessity, Shelley’s logic also shifts, so that in contradic- 
tion of what he has been saying for a hundred and forty-one lines he 
brings the poem to an anti-climax. 

The poet’s ambiguous attitude towards his subject at once makes diffi- 
culty in reading the first eleven lines, comprising, in Shelley’s division, 
the first section of the poem. Here he makes a statement about the 
content of mind and the mind’s activity in knowledge of “the everlasting 
universe of things’’: 


The everlasting universe of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom— 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 
The source of human thought its tribute brings 

Of waters,—with a sound but half its own, 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assume 

In the wild woods, among the mountains lone, 
Where waterfalls around it leap for ever, 

Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river 
Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves. 


At first glance it appears that Shelley is asserting by “‘the everlasting uni- 
verse of things” the substantial existence of the universe independent 
of mind. He repeats the phrase “universe of things” in 1. 40 and speaks 
of the “Strength of things” in 1. 139. If by “things” he means material 
objects, then he is echoing John Locke whose Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding he had read as early as 1810,5 and had read again, ac- 
cording to Mary Shelley,® in 1815, the year before he composed “Mont 
Blanc.” Read in accordance with Locke’s theory of knowledge, the 
passage means that a “vast river” of sensory impressions of material 
objects flows into the mind where it unites with the mind’s own “feeble 
brook”’ of ideas to make up the total content of mind. 

Locke’s theory of knowledge distinguishes between the primary and 
the secondary qualities of matter, the primary—solidity, extension, 
figure, and mobility—being inherent in matter, and the secondary— 
color, taste, smell, sound, etc.—being produced in the mind by the 
operation of the primary qualities upon it. That Shelley may have been 
thinking of this distinction seems borne out by his statement that the 
darkness and the glitter of the stream of things, its gloom and its splen- 


’ Thomas Jefferson Hogg, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Edward Dowden ed. (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 70. 

“Mary Shelley’s Reading Lists” in Newman Ivey White, Shelley, 2 vols. (New York, 
1940), m, 541. 
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dour, these being secondary qualities, have their source in mind. Yet in 
saying that the source of thought has “‘secret springs,” Shelley holds back 
from complete acceptance of Locke’s theory of knowledge, for he appears 
to be saying by “secret” that however feeble may be the stream of ideas 
that the mind holds in contrast to the vast flood it takes in from the 
external world, it still is mysteriously free and creates to some degree 
the objects of its knowledge. 

While the phrase “‘secret springs/The source of human thought” sug- 
gests a withdrawal from acceptance of Locke’s sensationalism, the syn- 
tax and the punctuation of the passage permit a strong alternative read- 
ing of the passage, dependent upon a wholly different theory of knowl- 
edge. It is clear enough that “its” in 1. 5 refers to “‘source of human 
thought,” but the “‘its” of 1. 6 has ambiguous reference. At first glance it 
seems also to refer to “source of human thought,” so that in reading Il. 
5 and 6 one takes them to say: “The source of human thought with a 
sound but half its own brings its tribute of waters.” But the comma and 
dash which come after “waters” in l. 6 make an emphatic separation of 
“with a sound but half its own” from “the source of human thought its 
tribute brings of waters,’’ so that the ‘‘its” of 1. 6 may be taken to refer, 
as does the “‘its” of ]. 2, to “the everlasting universe of things.” If this 
is the reference Shelley intended, then the passage demands a reading of 
the “universe of things” as the “feeble brook” of |. 7 while the waters 
from the “secret springs of human thought” become the “vast river” 
of |. 10. 

Read in this reversal of the roles of “vast river” and ‘“‘brook”’ the pas- 
sage says that the “everlasting universe of things,” the river flowing 
through the mind, is the creation of mind from which the feeble brook of 
sense borrows—the “‘lending”’ of |. 4 should be noted in connection with 
this reading—its reality. This alternative reading of the passage, a 
nearly complete contradiction of the previous reading, gets support from 
Shelley’s statement in his “Speculations on Metaphysics’? that 
“thought . . . is like a river whose rapid and perpetual stream flows out- 
wards,’’® and is further strengthened by the idealistic theory of knowl- 

edge which Shelley states in his essay “On Life.” In this essay the poet 
rejects materialism and embraces what he calls the “intellectual sys- 
tem’’°—that is, Berkeley’s idealistic theory of knowledge as Shelley 


7 The date of this essay and of the essay “On Life” has been much discussed, but it 
appears from the relationship of their ideas to the ideas in “Mont Blanc,” as pointed out 
in this paper, that both essays were written after 1816 rather than in 1815 as has been 
conjectured. 8 Julian Works, vr, 64, ° V. supra, note 7. 

# Julian Works, v1, 193, 
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found it expounded in Sir William Drummond’s Academical Questions.™ 
In the course of the essay Shelley offers a definition of the “universe of 
things” quite at variance with its apparently materialistic definition in 
“Mont Blanc,” saying that 

It is a decision against which all our persuasions struggle, and we must be long 
convicted before we can be convinced that the solid universe of external things 
(my italics) is ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’” 


This statement turns upon Shelley’s assertion in the essay of the Berke- 
leian premise that ‘‘nothing exists but as it is perceived.’ Thus the 
first eleven lines of ‘‘Mont Blanc”? may be read as saying that the 
“universe of things” is the creation of mind and exists only as the mind 
perceives it, its qualities inhering not in the fiction called “matter,” 
but supplied wholly by the free and creative mind. 

What freedom Shelley’s ambiguity in the passage reserves for the mind 
foreshadows his less equivocal assertion of the mind’s complete freedom 
in the last three lines of the poem. But up to the very point of this asser- 
tion Shelley keeps stating the complete passivity of the mind in knowl- 
edge and the submission of both the material universe and the human 
mind to the power of Necessity. The idea of this power is introduced 
in the next section of the poem in ll. 16-17; it constitutes the major 
theme of the pgem, but Shelley holds off its development until 1. 75. 

In the meantime, the second section of the poem, Il. 12-48, begins by 
comparing the flow of thought through the mind with the flow of the 
river Arve through its Ravine. Shelley describes the Arve as the medium 
through which the power of Necessity reveals itself: 


. .. Power in likeness of the Arve comes down 
From the ice-gulfs that gird his secret throne, (Il. 16-17) 


which is to say that Necessity reveals its power in the “universe of 
things” of which the river Arve is the symbol. 

Shelley now turns to some sixteen lines of literal description of the 
sights and sounds of the Ravine and then picks up again the theme with 
which he began the poem—the relation between the universe and the 
human mind, this time his own mind, whose symbol is the Ravine: 


Dizzy Ravine! and when I gaze on thee 

I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind.... (ll. 34-37) 


London, 1805. “Perhaps the most clear and vigorous statement of the intellectual 
system is to be found in Sir William Drummond’s Academical Questions,” says Shelley 
in the essay, ibid., v1, 195. 18 Op. cit., v1, 194. 13 [bid., v1, 194. 
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By “fantasy” Shelley means the illusion that his mind is an entity 
separate from and independent of the “‘universe of things,” anticipating 
here a conclusion he came to in the essay “On Life” where he says, 


. . The existence of distinct individual minds, similar to that which is employed 
in now questioning its own nature, is likewise found to be a delusion.“ 


Actually, says Shelley in the next few lines of ““Mont Blanc,” the mind 
is only what the mind contains; its knowledge is created by the mingling 
of sensory impressions of the external world with the mind’s own ideas. 
But again he does not make it clear whether these ideas are produced 
in the mind by the operations of the sensory impressions upon it, or 
whether they exist independently and are imposed upon or added to the 
sensory impressions: 

My own, my human mind, which passively 

Now renders and receives fast influencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around. (ll. 37-40) 


The word passively makes the ambiguity in these lines. If it is taken 
to qualify ‘‘now”’ only, then Shelley means that his mind is passive at 
this particular moment, though free at others—passive now because it is 
momentarily overwhelmed by the scene he has just finished describing. 
But if “passively” is taken as qualifying “‘now renders and receives,”’ 
Shelley means that his mind is always passive whether it is rendering 
(i.e., contributing its own ideas to the total content of mind), or whether 
it is receiving impressions from the external world. Its “unremitting 
interchange” is wholly involuntary; what the mind adds to knowledge 
is determined by what the external world produces in its operation upon 
mind. By this reading, therefore, Shelley is saying that the mind has no 
freedom in the creation of its knowledge. 

The idea of the passivity of mind in knowledge was not new to Shel- 
ley.* He had written it into “Queen Mab’”* in 1813 and had stated it in 
the “Refutation of Deism” in 1814: 


M4 Tbid., v1, 196. 

18 For the sources of this idea in Shelley, see the following works al] well-known to Shelley 
even before the publication of “Queen Mab” in 1813; William Godwin, An Enquiry Con- 
cerning Political Justice, 2 vols. (London, 1793), 1, 12 ff.; Paul Henri Thiry, baron D’Hol- 
bach, Le Systéme dela Nature par M. Mirabaud, 2 vols. (Londres [Leyden], 1770), 1, 31 ff.; 
John Locke, An Essay Conerning Human Understanding, A. C. Fraser, ed., 2 vols. (London, 
1894), 1, 121 ff.; David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 
eds., 2 vols. (London, 1909), 1, 311 ff. 

16 Passus, vI, Il. 146-238, Julian Works, 1, 111; see also Shelley’s note on these lines, ibid., 
1, 148 ff. 
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Mind cannot create, it can only perceive. Mind is the recipient of impressions 
made on the organs of sense, and without the action of external objects we should 
not only be deprived of all knowledge of the existence of mind, but totally in- 
capable of the knowledge of anything." 


He clung to the idea with curious persistence even when he turned from 
materialism to idealism, saying, for example, in the essay “‘On Life’ 
that 


Mind, as far as we have any experience of its properties, and beyond that ex- 
perience how vain is argument! cannot create, it can only perceive.'* 


As late as 1819, in his letter of September 27 to Leigh Hunt, Shelley was 
repeating the statement that “mind cannot create, it can only per- 
ceive.’”!® 

At this point, then, in ‘‘Mont Blanc” he seems to have put aside the 
reservation of some freedom for mind in the creation of knowledge, the 
reservation ambiguously implied in the opening lines of the poem, and 
to have accepted the complete passivity of mind. But this submission 
does not sit well with the poet, and his uneasiness creates the tangled 
ambiguities of the lines immediately following where Shelley, still ad- 
dressing the Ravine, describes the “‘influencings” both rendered and re- 
ceived, the content of his mind as 


One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wings 

Now float above thy darkness, and now rest 

Where that or thou art no unbidden guest, 

In the still cave of the witch Poesy, 

Seeking among the shadows that pass by— 

Ghosts of all things that are—some shade of thee, 

Some phantom, some faint image; till the breast 

From which they fled recalls them, thou art there! (Il. 41-48) 


The plain sense of the first four lines of this passage is that the poet’s 
mind, i.e., the “legion of wild thoughts,” wandering over the landscape 
of the Ravine finally settles down to re-creation of the scene in poetry. 
By “that” in 1. 43 Shelley means his mind, the “legion of wild thoughts,” 
and by “thou” he means the Ravine. That both are not unbidden guests 
in the cave of Poesy is Shelley’s way of saying that both poetic activity 
and the object it makes poetry about are welcome to his mind. 

What occupies Shelley for the next three lines of the passage is the 
real nature of the object he is making poetry about, and again he hesi- 
tates between two theories. First, he may be saying that his mind in the 


7 Julian Works, v1, 56. 18 Ob. cit., v1, 197. 
‘9 Letters, Julian Works, x, 87. 
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act of creating poetry seeks out among all its impressions of the external 
world the particular impression of the Ravine, an impression variously 
described as shade, phantom, image because the mind does not create 
the reality of the object, but merely receives an impression of it. Or, if 
“ghosts of all things that are’’ be taken to stand for words, Shelley means 
that he is seeking in his mind for words descriptive of the Ravine, but 
that these also being remote from the material reality of the Ravine 
are therefore merely its shades, phantoms, images. By both these read- 
ings, consonant with the theory of knowledge set out at the beginning of 
the passage, Shelley takes the “universe of things’’ to have substantial 
existence. 

But another reading must also be considered. Shelley’s reference to 
the “cave of the witch Poesy” and the “shadows that pass by” are remi- 
niscent of Plato’s myth of the Cave and seem to come from the same area 
of Shelley’s thought which produced the Platonic elements in the “‘Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty,” written in the same year as ‘Mont Blanc.” 
Shelley may mean, then, that his mind in the creative act seeks out 
among all the phenomena of the world of sense—which are merely 
shadows of their real Forms in the realm of the Ideas—the Ravine, in 
itself merely a shadow of reality, as its subject matter. But if the ideas 
as well as the imagery of the lines be taken as Platonic, then Shelley by 
denying real existence to the object known by his senses is contradicting 
the alternative readings of the lines as well as those previous passages 
in the poem (Il. 1-11; 38-40) where he seems to acknowledge the sub- 
stantial existence of the material universe. 

The last sentence in the passage, “till the breast/From which they 
fled recalls them, thou art there,” sustains the ambiguity of the whole. 
Shelley is still addressing the Ravine (‘‘thou’’) and saying that it is in 
the cave of Poesy (“there”). If “breast” is metonymical for the poet’s 
mind, Shelley means that until his mind, free to do as it likes, withdraws 
its impressions from the cave of Poesy, he will continue to make poetry 
about the Ravine. On the other hand, if ‘‘breast’’ stands for the universe, 
Shelley may mean that until the universe recalls all of its impressions, 
“ghosts of all things that are,’’ that it stamps upon his passive mind, he 
must retain his impressions of the Ravine and make poetry about it. 
It seems plain here that Shelley is troubled again about the nature of the 
poetic process; he is not certain whether it is determined by the opera- 
tion of the external world upon the mind, or whether the mind is free 
in the creation of poetry, i.e., knowledge. 

In the “Defence of Poetry” (1821) Shelley tried to resolve his doubts 
by asserting the passivity of mind in the reception of knowledge, but its 
freedom in ordering into poetry what it passively receives. 
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Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be ‘the expression of the imaginae 
tion’: and poetry is connate with the origin of man. Man is an instrument over 
which a series of external and internal impressions are driven, like the alterna- 
tions of an ever-changing wind over an Aeolian lyre, which move it by their 
motion to ever-changing melody. But there is a principle within the human 
being, and perhaps within all sentient beings, which acts otherwise than in the 
lyre, and produces not melody alone, but harmony, by an internal adjustment of 
the sounds or motions thus excited to the impressions which excite them. It is 
as if the lyre could accommodate its chords to the motions of that which strikes 
them, in a determined proportion of sound; even as the musician can accom- 
modate his voice to the sound of the lyre.*° 


This “principle within the human being” is presumably the creative 


faculty by which man makes knowledge independently of the external 
world. Shelley refers to this faculty again when he says farther on in the 
essay: 

... Poetry in a more restricted sense expresses those arrangements of language, 
which are created by that imperial faculty, whose throne is curtained within the 
invisible nature of man. 


and comes finally to a direct assertion of the independence of mind in the 
creation of knowledge: 


The functions of the poetical faculty are two-fold; by one it creates new mate- 
rials of knowledge and power and pleasure; by the other it engenders in the mind 
a desire to reproduce and arrange them according to a certain rhythm and order 
which may be called the beautiful and the good. 


But when he wrote ‘‘Mont Blanc” Shelley had not come to such a clear 
and positive belief. All the ambiguity and obscurity of the poem so far 
reveal Shelley’s reluctance to accept his own conclusions. He balks at 
belief in the substantial existence of the material universe because such 
belief compels him to acceptance of the rule of Necessity in the universe 
and so to acknowledgment that his mind is not free and active in the 
creation of its knowledge, but, like everything else in nature, passive. 
This indeed is the very act of submission he makes at the climax of the 
poem, 

The secret Strength of things 
. » . governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of Heaven is asa law. (ll. 139-141) 


a conclusion he at once repudiates in the next three lines which conclude 
the poem and constitute its anti-climax, 


2 Julian Works, vu, 109. 21 Tbid., vu, 113. 23 Tbid., vu, 134. 
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And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy? (ll. 142-144) 


II 


Towards the conclusion of the thirty-five lines that make up the third 
section of the poem Shelley comes at length to exposition of the central 
theme of ““Mont Blanc’’—the rule of the universe by Necessity. First, in 
stunned awe at the sight, he describes the great peak, the symbol of 
Necessity, towering serenely above the wild desolation of the torn and 
jagged slopes and lesser peaks. In the last eight lines of the section he 
makes a statement about the relation of the savage wilderness to man- 
kind, a statement foreshadowed by the reference to Power in 1. 16 and 
now elaborated throughout the rest of the poem. 


The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 

Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 

So solemn, so serene, that man may be, 

But for such faith, with nature reconciled; 

Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 

By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. (Il. 76-83) 


The difficulty of this passage lies in its first four lines. The paradox of 
a tongue which can teach either doubt or faith can be explained, however, 
by Shelley’s earlier intellectual history. The overwhelming spectacle of 
Mont Blanc towering serenely above the awful desolation of the wilder- 
ness below re-evoked in Shelley those ideas about nature and its rule by 
Necessity which had once dominated his thought. These ideas he had 
found set out generally by Godwin™ and in detail in D’Holbach,™ and 
he himself had presented.them in ““Queen Mab” andits notes. According 
to Shelley in these notes, 
He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity means that, contemplating the events 
which comprise the moral and material universe, he beholds only an immense 
and uninterrupted chain of causes and effects, no one of which could occupy any 
other place than it does occupy, or act in any other place than it does act.* 


The great chain of cause and effect, natural law working throughout the 
universe, is impartial, beyond the pleasure and pain, the good and evil, 
of man’s morality. Addressing Necessity in “Queen Mab,” Shelley says: 


... All that the wide world contains 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 


33 Op. cit., 1, 283-317. %4 Op. cit., 1, 1-70. % Julian Works, 1, 144. 
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Regardst them all with an impartial eye, 

Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 

Because thou hast not human sense, 

Because thou art not human mind. (v1, ll. 214-219) 


And in the poem’s notes he adds, 


... Weare taught by the doctrine of Necessity, that there is neither good nor evil 
in the universe, otherwise than as the events to which we apply these epithets 
have relation to our own peculiar mode of being.” 


The ‘‘awful doubt,” then, that the tongue of the wilderness teaches is 
doubt of nature’s good intentions towards mankind. If the doctrine of 
Necessity did not teach men that nature is indifferent to their welfare, 
nature and men might be reconciled. Yet that they cannot be reconciled 
is, to the Necessarian, no cause for despair, for Necessity also teaches men 
a calm resignation to its power—a faith mild, solemn, and serene. This 
composure is one of the benefits that belief in the doctrine confers upon 
its worshipers. D’Holbach says. 


Si les spéculations des hommes influoient sur leur conduite, ou changeoient leurs 
tempéramens |’on ne peut point douter que le systéme de la nécessité ne dut avoir 
sur eux l’influence la plus avantageuse; non seulement elle seroit propre 4 calmer 
la plupart de leurs inquiétudes; mais elle contribueroit encore a leur inspirer une 
soumission utile, une résignation raisonnée aux décrets du sort, dont souvent leur 
trop grande sensibilité fait qu’ils sont accablés.** 

So, too, Godwin says: 

A further consequence of the doctrine of Necessity is its tendency to make us 
survey all events with a tranquil and placid temper, and approve or disapprove 
without impreachment to our self possession. . .. He therefore who regards all 
things past, present and to come as links of an indissoluble chain, will, as often 


as he recollects this comprehensive view, be superior to the tumult of pas- 
sion....™ 


And Shelley himself in the notes to “Queen Mab” says of the Necessarian 
that 


He looks with an elevated and dreadless composure upon the links of the uni- 
versal chain as they pass before his eyes.*° 


But Necessity also teaches more than calm submission to its rule. It 
would be the salvation of mankind, Shelley argues in “Queen Mab,” if 
the doctrine were universally accepted. The evils of religion, the vices 
of society, the imperfections of human nature would all disappear, and 


*% Julian Works, 1, 111. °7 [bid., 1, 146. 8 Op. cit., 1, 242. 
9 Op. cit., 1, 316. © Julian Works, 1, 145. 
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men would live ‘“‘adorning/This loveliest earth with taintless body and 
mind” (vii, ll. 198-199). It is this redeeming power of Necessity that 
Shelley refers to in “Mont Blanc” when he says, 


Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel, 


the “wise, and great, and good” being such Necessarians as Godwin, 
D’Holbach, and Shelley himself. 

That the doctrine of Necessity was in Shelley’s mind in these con- 
cluding lines of the third section of ““Mont Blanc” is plain from what 
immediately follows in the fourth section where the operation of Neces- 
sity in nature is described as a continuous cycle of birth, death, and 
rebirth—the mutable flux of life as Shelley had already described it in 
“Queen Mab” (vr, ll. 171 ff.) in direct borrowing as he acknowledges 
from D’Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature :™ 


The works and ways of man, their death and birth, 
And that of him and all that his may be; 
All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 
Are born and die; revolve, subside, and swell. 
(“Mont Blanc,” ll. 92-95) 


Such, says D’Holbach, is the invariable course of nature: 


Telle est la marche constante de la nature; tel est le cercle éternel que tout ce qui 
existe est forcé de décrire.* 


Shelley, confessing that he has learned the grim lesson— 


And this, the naked countenance of earth, 
On which I gaze, even these primaeval mountains 
Teach the adverting mind (ll. 98-100) 


—goes on to describe the whole wide scene of waste and ruin and the 
helpless subjection of nature and man to the impersonal, remote Power 
forever at its work of dissolution “in scorn of mortal power’”’ (1. 103) so 
that ‘‘the race/ Of man flies far in dread; his work and dwelling/ Vanish” 
(ll. 117-119). 

The “universe of things,’”’ described in the first lines of the poem as 
a mountain stream, is now revealed under the rule of Necessity to be “‘a 
flood of ruin/... that from the boundaries of the sky/ Rolls its per- 
petual stream” (Il. 107-109). The torrents of this stream plunging 
through the “vast caves” (1. 120) below the mountain well up from their 


8 Julian Works, 1, 143, 3 Op. cit., 1, 39. 
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“secret chasms’ (1. 122) and become “‘one majestic River” (|. 123) that 
“for ever/ Rolls” (ll. 124-125). These caves and chasms, like the Ravine 
of the Arve earlier in the poem, are symbolic of the human mind through 
which flows “‘the everlasting universe of things” (I. 1). Shelley uses the 
same imagery in his “Speculations on Metaphysics”’: 


... Thought can with difficulty visit the intricate and winding chambers which 
it inhabits. It is like a river whose rapid and perpetual stream flows outwards. 
... The caverns of the mind are obscure and shadowy... . ® 


Embedded, however, in his account of the mutable flux of life is Shel- 
ley’s description of Necessity, the power remote from the turbulence it 
creates— 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 
Remote, serene, and inaccessible (Il. 96-97) 


—and to this power Shelley devotes the fifth and final section of ‘‘Mont 
Blanc.”’ Against the devastation of its slopes and the turbulence of its 
torrents, Shelley once more sets the detached calm of the iowering peak. 
“The power is there” (1. 127), he says, and then, coming to the climax of 
the poem, asserts the power of Necessity not only over the material 
universe, but—and this time without ambiguity—its power over mind 
as well. 
The secret Strength of things 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! (ll. 139-141) 


On the surface this is the assertion towards which the entire poem moves. 
Mont Blanc becomes for Shelley a symbol of natural law ruling the pas- 
sive universe and the passive mind of man. The peak is a symbol of the 
polarity that creates the dramatic situation in many of his poems, a 
symbol of the One against the Many, Eternity against Time, Necessity 
against Mutability. 

But the climax of “Mont Blanc’’ is not its conclusion. Its conclusion 
is its anti-climax where Shelley, still addressing the mountain, says, 


And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy? (ll. 142-144) 


In these last lines of the poem its earlier evasions, equivocations, and 
ambiguities reach their own climax. Shelley’s reluctance to accept his 
own conclusions, the thread of denial that tangles and knots his crucial 
statements, now comes boldly to the surface to reveal the disruptive 


® Julian Works, vu, 64. 
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tension of the poem. Both the tone and the sense of the lines explain why 
Shelley never fully commits himself to the ontology he expounds when 
he discusses the relation between the “universe of things” and the mind 
of man. For the anti-climax of the poem contradicts the climax by saying 
that it is not external Necessity, but the mind of man that creates our 
knowledge and makes the reality of the universe. 

This is not to say that the pressure of doubt is so strong as to make 

the denial clear and explicit. On the contrary, the three lines are capable 
of at least three different readings in relation to what has been said before 
them. Whatever the reading, one sees, nevertheless, more clearly than 
at any other point in the poem that Shelley cannot submit to the con- 
clusion towards which the epistemology of materialism presses him. The 
essay ‘‘On Life” reveals with what relief Shelley was to seize upon the 
epistemology of idealism as his escape from the materialistic power of 
Necessity. 
Materialism is a seducing system to young and superficial minds. ... But I 
was discontented with such a view of things as it afforded; man is a being of high 
aspirations .... Whatever may be his true and final destination, there is a 
spirit within him at enmity with nothingness and dissolution .... Such con- 
templations as these, materialism and the popular philosophy of mind and matter 
alike forbid; they are only consistent with the intellectual system.4 


But in ‘‘Mont Blanc” Shelley had not yet rejected materialism. The 
tension created by his desire to be free in conflict with his conviction that 
nothing in the universe is free forces such ambiguity into the last three 
lines of the poem as to permit at least three interpretations of their 
meaning: 

a) The “universe of things,” the material universe, has no substantial 
existence; it exists only as it is perceived by mind. 

This reading of the lines would make them contradict the assertion 
that the “‘secret Strength of things/ .. . governs thought” (Il. 139-140) 
and also contradicts the poem’s previous statements of the mind’s pas- 
sivity. 

b) The mind is passive and governed like everything else in the uni- 
verse by Necessity; it is, however, part of the operation of Necessity that 
it excite the mind to discovery of the presence and power of Necessity in 
the universe. If the “human mind’s imaginings” did not discover the 
One and the Many, Necessity and Mutability, as the polar opposites of 
reality, then the “silence and solitude” of nature would be “vacancy,” 
i.e., vacant of meaning. 

By this reading, Shelley’s idea of reality would follow Locke’s theory 


4 Julian Works, v1, 194. 
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that the primary qualities of matter have the power to produce in the 
mind the secondary qualities which the mind assigns to matter. This 
reading is consonant with the alternative reading of the opening lines of 
the poem which say that the glitter and gloom of the Arve are supplied 
by thought. In this sense the anti-climax represents Shelley’s attempt to 
reserve some freedom for the mind. While mind can have no knowledge 
except what is given or produced by sensory experience of the universe 
of matter, the universe of our knowledge is not complete unless the mind 
assigns certain qualities to it. Reality, therefore, though dictated by 
matter, is, nevertheless, not wholly material; it is a confluence of the vast 
river of matter and the feeble brook of mind. 

c)The material universe exists independently of mind, but the mind, 
too, is independent since it “renders” as well as “‘receives fast influenc- 
ings,/ Holding an unremitting interchange/ With the clear universe of 
things around” (Il. 38-40). 

Thus the universe of matter can have reality only as the mind by re- 
flection upon the data of sense comes to the assignment of meaning and 
so creates knowledge. Mind as the value-seeking, judgment-making proc- 
ess of the universe is superior to the processes of nature no matter what 
their spectacular force and grandeur. 

This reading of the lines get some support from the tone of mingled 
defiance and condescension with which they begin: “And what were 
thou... ?” as if Shelley were saying, ““What would you amount to if 
it were not for me?” Indeed the tone of the lines gives the only con- 
sistency to their ambiguity. For in whatever sense they are read Shelley 
seems to be asserting the ironic attitude of a slave towards his master. 
The slave, admitting his master’s power over him, yet resentful that he 
is a slave, consoles himself by saying that if it were not for his existence 
as a Slave his master’s power would have no significance. Or again, the 
slave in self-consolation says that his master’s power rises from the labor 
of the slave which converts the raw materials supplied by the master into 
objects of value. The attitude is closely analogous to certain of Shelley’s 
revolutionary political attitudes.* 

That Shelley was resentful of his subjection to an external power is 
plain from his disparaging of materialism in the essay “On Life” and his 
triumphant seizing upon a theory of knowledge which asserts the primacy 
of mind in the creation of knowledge. The nature of the triumph is 


% Cf.: Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 
“Song to the Men of England,” (Il. 1-4). 
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epitomized in “Prometheus Unbound” in Shelley’s description of the poet 
whose “human mind’s imaginings” are said to have more reality than 
the “universe of things”’: 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality! (1, ll. 743-749) 


From “Mont Blanc” on, one discovers in Shelley’s work his steadily 
increasing confidence in the epistemology of idealism. By the time he 
wrote “Hellas” in 1821 he had freed himself completely from the de- 
terministic doctrine that forces the ambiguous and ironical anticlimax of 
“Mont Blanc.” To understand completely the appearance and signifi- 
cance of the anti-climax one has only to contrast the climax of “Mont 
Blanc,” 

The secret Strength of things 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of Heaven is as a law, 


with the following lines from ‘‘Hellas”’: 


... This Whole 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision;—all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The Future and the Past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal fiight—they have no being: 
Nought is but that which feels itself to be. (ll. 776-785) 


I. J. Kapste1n 


Brown University 








LXIV 


THE MEANING OF “FELLOWSHIP WITH ESSENCE” 
IN ENDYMION 


S Endymion Keats’s hymn to Platonism or to some related form of 

idealism? Is Cynthia a symbol of Plato’s absolute Beauty or one of 
its derivatives? Is the shepherd-hero really a poet in disguise, a poet 
yearning for mystic union with transcendent, intellectual Beauty? With 
minor qualifications, an affirmative answer can be said to characterize the 
trend of criticism during the last sixty years. 

Probably no verses in Keats’s poetry come nearer—or appear to come 
nearer—to describing a mystic fusion with absolute Being, than the well 
known passage in the first book of Endymion: 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 
Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. Behold 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 
A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness, 
And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Eolian magic from their lucid wombs ... 
Feel we these things?-—that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s. But there are 
Richer entanglements, enthralments far 
More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 
To the chief intensity: the crown of these 
Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 
All its more ponderous and bulky worth 
Is friendship, whence there ever issues forth 
A steady splendour; but at the tip-top, 
There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love.... 

(1, 777-807) 


Commentators have been attracted repeatedly to this passage, which has 
usually been accepted as a kind of prospectus of Keats’s subject and key 
to the meaning of his poem. 

Why this happens it is easy to see. In the text, “fellowship with es- 
sence’’ serves as a synonym for “fellowship divine,” and is echoed shortly 
by “The clear religion of heaven.’’ Furthermore the person who experi- 
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ences such divine fellowship feels “full alchemiz’d, and free of space.” 
Surely this sounds like the familiar mystic ecstasy, the state of exaltation 
in which the soul merges with Deity or absolute Essence. Particularly in 
the Romantic period there are numerous records of such experiences. 
Keats was a Romantic poet; ergo mysticism must have come naturally 
to him. 

It is also to be observed that as Keats develops his idea in Il. 781 ff., 
he appears to be constructing a pleasure-ladder, a hierarchy of delight 
rising from the sensuous pleasure in roses and music to the higher values 
of friendship and of love. That the poet actually had the notion of a 
hedonistic hierarchy in mind, is proved by a letter in which he said that 
this passage ‘‘set before me at once the gradations of happiness even like 
a kind of pleasure thermometer." To a philosophical mind these words 
could easily suggest Plato’s account of the ascent from earthly love and 
beauty to Heavenly Love and Beauty. Or they could recall Plotinus, 
describing a similar ascent from hypostasis to hypostasis, ending finally 
in adorational fusion with the All. 

As has been said, the prevailing and orthodox interpretation of Endym- 
ion (allowing of course for individual variations) assumes the presence 
of an idealistic, often specifically neo-Platonic, allegory. And the passage 
on “fellowship with essence” is repeatedly cited as the key to the poet’s 
mystical intention. A sampling of some of the most respected books on 
Keats will make this clear. Mrs. Frances M. Owen’s book set the trend 
in 1880. “Since that time,” as Ernest de Sélincourt acknowledged in 
1935, “‘whilst different critics, naturally, have given it [the allegory] dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, almost all have agreed as to its general drift.’” 
The “underlying meaning” of the poem, wrote Mrs. Owen, is ‘‘the Imagi- 
nation in all time searching for the spirit of Beauty . . . at last discover- 
ing the eternal Unity of all Beauty, and becoming one with it for ever.’” 
Endymion’s ultimate union with Cynthia thus demonstrates that the 
hero has learnt 
freedom from his own individual desires and aims... he knows that all love 


and beauty is [sic] one, that the truth of the finite is the truth of the infinite .. . . 
Being made one with eternal and universal love, the spirit is at rest for ever.‘ 


Matthew Arnold did not discuss the meaning of Endymion, but when 
he approached the similar problem of “Beauty is truth... ,” he de- 


1 Letter 42, Jan. 30, 1818, in the M. B. Forman edition of The Letters of John Keats 
(New York, 1935), p. 91. Subsequent references to the letters will assume this edition. 
2 E. de Sélincourt, The Poems of Keats, edited with an introduction and notes, 6th ed. 
(London, 1935), pp. 566-567. 
F. M. Owen, John Keats, A Study (London, 1880), p. 85. ‘ Ibid., pp. 101-102. 
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clared that Keats’s passion for the beautiful “is not a passion of the 
sensuous or sentimental man ... . It is an intellectual and spiritual pas- 
sion.’ Sidney Colvin’s admirable biography devotes many pages to the 
interpretation of Endymion. Assuming that the poem contains ‘‘an under- 
lying strain of allegoric or symbolic meaning,” he concludes that Endym- 
ion’s love of Cynthia is ‘‘a type of the passion of the poetic soul for 
essential Beauty,” and that Endymion’s “‘passion for the manifold sepa- 
rate and dividual beauties of things and beings upon earth isin its nature 
identical with the passion for that transcendental and essential 
Beauty ... .’”® Of the passage on ‘fellowship with essence’’ specifically, 
he observes that 


we have here shadowed forth the highest hope and craving of the poetic soul, the 
hope to be wedded in full communion or ‘fellowship divine’ . . . with the spirit 
of essential Beauty in the world.’ 


9) Ges 


“Essential Beauty,” “immortal Beauty,’ and “transcendental Beauty” 
are used synonymically by Colvin, and several times repeated. 

Ernest de Sélincourt holds that the poem “represents the adventures 
of a poet’s soul in quest for truth,”® and he mentions Alastor and the 
Hyman to Intellectual Beauty as treating a similar theme. The passage on 
“fellowship with essence” is, he declares, ‘of the utmost importance in 
the interpretation of the poem.””® Summarizing the several gradations of 
happiness, he concludes that love is not the highest level, as Keats ap- 
pears to say, but: 


... communion with the ideal [is] itself higher than them all. The pursuit of 
this ideal is the subject of the whole poem, and its development corresponds 
with the plan here laid down." 


Though Robert Bridges remarks at one point that ‘‘Keats was not 
making an allegory, but using a legend,’ he admits that the poem con- 
tains an allegory,” and in a section especially devoted to the elucidation 
of this allegory, he writes in the transcendental vein: 


The Moon represents ‘Poetry’ or the Ideality of desired objects, the principle of 
Beauty in all things; it is the supersensuous quality which makes all desired ob- 
jects ideal; and Cynthia, as moon-goddess, crowns and personifies this. . . .™ 


5 Matthew Arnold, “John Keats,”’ Essays in Criticism, Second Series (London, 1898), 


p. 115. 
§ Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), p. 172. 
7 Ibid., p. 180. 8 Tbid., p. 182. 
® De Sélincourt, op. cit., pp. 566-567 0 Tbid., p. 428. " Loc. cit. 


% Robert Bridges, “A Critical Introduction to Keats,’’ Collected Essays Papers &c. 
(London, 1929), rv, 87. 83 Jbid., p. 81, pp. 85 fi. 4 Tbid., p. 85. 
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H. I’ A. Fausset and Alexander Crawford’ attempted to show that 
Keats’s early love of the sensuous was progressively transmuted into a 
love of the spiritual. His poems and letters revealed to Fausset ‘“‘a very 
logical and significant development from sensationalism to vision, from 
idealization to idealism.’”* And again: Keats was striving to “put him- 
self into harmony with the creative mind of the universe,” and in this 
striving his soul “rose above the elements of force and the frailty of the 
flesh.””!7 

The essay on Endymion by J. M. Murry insists that the love treated in 
the poem is “impassioned physical love,””'* yet: 

The love that is kindled in the soul of Endymion by the Moon-Goddess is a love 
of the supreme Beauty—almost, the Idea of Beauty,...the archetype of 
Beauty.!® 


Consistent with this is Murry’s interpretation of the passage on ‘“‘fellow- 
ship with essence,” which he says “the poem faithfully bears out”’:?° 


To obey Love, and to pursue the essential Beauty in all its manifestations, lead 
to... perfect self-forgetfulness, and to communion with the One.” 


That Keats held communion with transcendental realities, C. D. 
Thorpe has little doubt: 
Keats was a philosophical idealist to whom divine and eternal laws become ap- 
parent through visible and present phenomena ... . [This] was a settled tenet 
of his metaphysical faith.” 


Thus Cynthia in Endymion represents ‘“‘transcendent ideality,” and the 
passage on “fellowship with essence” is “‘a clue to the rea] meaning of the 
poem,’ suggesting that the hero is a symbol of ‘‘Man, Soul, or Poet in 
pursuit of an ideal... in quest of the ‘Mystery,’ that is, of ultimate, 
ideal truth.”* And again in reference to the same “‘clue” passage. 

Here plainly is implied a complete identity with the infinite, when the mind of 


the poet shall merge itself imaginatively into the spirit of the universe, to lose 
itself in a divine “fellowship with essence.” 


This trend in the interpretation of Endymion reaches its climax in the 
exhaustive, and in many respects definitive, study by C. L. Finney. 


% A.W. Crawford, The Genius of Keats (London, 1932). 
1° H. I’ A. Fausset, Keats, A Study in Development (London, 1922), p. 5. 


V [bid., p. 7. 

18 J. M. Murry, “The Meaning of Endymion,” Studies in Keats, New and Old (London, 
1939), p. 50. 

19 Tbid., p. 58. 2 Tbid., p. 59. 21 Loc. cit. 

22°C. D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats (New York, 1926), p. 157. 

33 Tbid., p. 151. % Tbid., p. 55. % Loc. cit. 2% Tbid., p. 107. 
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Finney states categorically that Keats’s “pleasure thermometer” can 
only be understood as a version of the neo-Platonic doctrine: “In a long 
passage in the first book (vv. 777 et. seq.), in which he explained the 
theme of the poem, he stated explicitly the neo-Platonic philosophy of 
beauty.’”” Quoting the passage in full, Finney develops his commentary 


at some length, and comes to this conclusion. 


He [Keats] accepted, first of all, the Platonic distinction between the world of 
matter and the world of ideas. The material world, he believed, is an unreal, 
imperfect, ever-changing reproduction of the ideal world, which is real, perfect, 
and unchanging. Man can ascend to a fellowship with essence—that is, to a 
communion with the ideal world—by means of the chain of beauty which binds 
all things together from the highest forms of spirit to the lowest forms of matter. 
... The essential, or ideal, beauty which the imagination seizes is truth, for it is 
an attribute of God, or Original Essence.*8 


The most recent book on Keats (Werner Beyer, Keats and the Daemon 
King, New York, 1947) finds the usual transcendental message in 
Endymion, adducing new evidence from a supposed “‘parallel” in Wie- 
land’s Oberon: the mystic vision of an aged, abstinent, widower-hermit 
carrying a rosary. This renunciative widower-hermit, Mr. Beyer argues, 
served Keats as a kind of pattern for the love-smitten boy-hero of 
Endymion: the hermit’s mystic vision of God and the angels “lays bare 
the very heart of Keats’s message” (p. 121). This heart is located in 
“the key passage”’ on “fellowship with essence” (p. 121), the thought of 
which can be rendered thus: 


Highest happiness comes of gradually losing one’s self in the divine spirit... 
until . . . the shackling bonds of mortality dissolve in a sense of oneness with the 
eternal and the winged denizens of heaven.... Thus by the same stages as 
Endymion [the hermit] achieves ultimate vision in complete ‘fellowship with 
essence’—essence, or spirit, or the Uncreated, who is (Christ’s) God of Love 
(pp. 121-122). 


This survey of the orthodox interpretations of Endymion as found in 
the most respected books of Keatsian criticism raises at once a throng of 
questions. Did Keats believe, as Finney declares, that the material world 
was “unreal”? Did he, so richly endowed with the sensuous faculty, seek 
to rise above and abjure the senses? Was he really attracted by the super- 
sensuous, transcendental world? Were any of its doctrines known to him, 
or if known, comprehended? Was he in love with ‘“‘intellectual beauty,” 
did he have any conception of the absolute, of Idea, of Form? Did he in 


27C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 1, 297. 
38 Tbid., 1, 301. 
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fact know Plato, or understand—or even suspect—that there was such a 
concept as Heavenly Beauty?* 

These are pertinent and pressing questions, calling for fuller consider- 
ation than can be given here. Yet it should be said in passing, and said 
emphatically, that evidence is not wanting to render the transcendental 
interpretations highly questionable. 

Only a small portion of that evidence, a portion hitherto unsuspected 
yet highly significant, is offered in the following pages—namely, a defini- 
tion of the crucial word “‘essence”’ and of the phrase in which it occurs. 
If the word “essence,” so repeatedly taken by critics in its metaphysical 
sense, can be shown to have carried no such meaning for Keats himself, 
if in fact it contained no suggestion of things abstract or heavenly, and 
pointed uniformly to elements of earthly, mortal, concrete experience— 
then a main pillar of the transcendental interpretations must fall. 

The proper way to define Keats’s use of “essence” and “fellowship with 
essence”’ is not, however, to begin with a hypothesis. It is better to start 
out with an empty mind, to collate all occurrences of the word “essence” 
in his writings, to study the contexts, and then to look for categories of 
meaning. The tabulation below is an attempt to follow this procedure. 
Every instance of the word (both of the noun and of its derived adjective) 
is recorded, and the referent or referents are determined, wherever pos- 
sible, before a definition is attempted. The NV. E. D. has of course been 
consulted as an aid in framing the definitions, and the works of Keats’s 
favorite authors have been combed with an eye to possible sources of his 
usage. The listing is chronological except for the adjectives from the 
prose: 

- To his [the poet’s] sight 
The hush of natural objects opens quite 
To the core: and every secret essence there 
Reveals the elements of good and fair. 
(The Poet, ll. 4-7) 
Referent: Vague. The constituents or elements that compose natural objects? 
The intrinsic nature or substance of natural objects?* 


Definition: The “natural objects’ containing “essences” look very much like 
the “things of beauty” which are “essences” in Endymion. See No. 3 below. 


29 A. C. Bradley pointed out many years ago that Keats “uses the name of Plato for a 
rhyme in a jocular poem, but there is no sign that he had read a word of Plato or knew that 
Plato had written of beauty as well as truth.”—‘Keats and “Philosophy,” ’ A Miscellany 
(London, 1929), pp. 191-192. 

3° L. 7 seems to be a redundant way of saying that the “essences” are good and fair, 
rather than that they contain, as subdivisions, “elements of good and fair.” As for the 
“hush”’ of 1. 5, it implies that to the poet natural objects speak a language. A parallel idea, 
more lucidly expressed, is found in a later poem on the same subject: Where’s the Poet? 
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2. Therefore should I 
Be but the essence of deformity, 
A coward, did my very eyelids wink 
At speaking out what I have dared to think. 
(Sleep and Poetry, \l. 297-300) 
Referent: Keat’s cowardliness. 


Definition: fundamental or intrinsic nature. 


3. Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour... 
(Endymion, 1, 24-25) 
Referent: “things of beauty,” “shapes of beauty’ such as: the sun, the moon, 
trees, sheep, daffodils, rills, forest, musk-rose blooms, “the grandeur of the dooms 
we have imagined for the mighty dead,” lovely tales. (Il. 1-24) 


” 66 


Definition: things, existences, entities,—inanimate and objective, but including 
also certain items of imaginative experience. 


4. A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds... 
(Endymion, 1, 98-100) 
Referent: the life or being of a melancholy person (or god?). 
Definition: being, life, existence of an individual. 


a Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence... - 
(Endymion, 1, 777-779) 
Referent and definition: to be arrived at after examining all other usages. 


6. O known Unknown [Cynthia]! from whom my being sips 
Such darling essence, wherefore may I not 
Be ever in these arms? 
(Endymion, 11, 739-741) 
Referent: the life or being of Cynthia, whose identity Endymion does not yet 
recognize. 
Definition: being, life, existence of a goddess. 
7. Now I have tasted her sweet soul to the core 
All other depths are shallow; essences, 
Once spiritual, are like muddy lees... 
(Endymion, 1, 904-906) 
Referent: things of beauty, probably inanimate, but possibly including mortal 
or immortal beings.*' See No. 8 below, and No. 3 above. 


31 “Spiritual” does not carry its conventional meaning here, and seldom elsewhere in 
Keats. Sensuous delight could be “spiritual” if it was intense. See for example Endymion, 
m1, 38-39. 
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Definition: existences, entities; possibly also the existences or beings of mortals or 
immortals. 






8. O what a wild and harmonized tune 
My spirit struck fram all the beautiful! 
On some bright essence could I lean, and lull 
Myself to immortality... 
(Endymion, m1, 170-173) 


Referents: apples, tumbling water, woods, bowers, flowers, and “all my ardors,” 
such as: the deep glen, the mountain-top, the sage’s pen, the poet’s harp, the 
voice of friends, the sun, the river, glory won, clarion’s blast, my steed, goblet 
of wine, my topmost deed, the charm of women, the lovely moon. 


Definition: things, existences, entities,—inanimate and objective, but including 
also items of imaginative and perhaps direct experience. Identical with No. 2 
above. 


9. If he utterly 
Scans all the depths of magic, and expounds 
The meanings of all motions, shapes and sounds; 
If he explores all forms and substances 
Straight homeward to their symbol-essences; 
He shall not die. 





(Endymion, 111, 696-701) 


Referent: their intrinsic nature, their quintessence, or the absolute Forms or 
Ideas? Or are these “symbol-essences” of “forms and substances” at all more 
metaphysical than the “essences” of “natural objects” in The Poet? See No. 1. 


Definition: See referent. 


10. O sweetest essence! sweetest of all minions! 
God of warm pulses, and dishevell’d hair, 
And panting bosoms bare! 
(Endymion, 11, 983-985) 
Referent: Cupid. 


Definition: being or existence of a god. 


7. Thy beauty grows upon me, and I feel 
A greater love through all my essence steal. 
(Isabella, xi, 6-8) 


Referent: the ghost of the murdered Lorenzo (addressing his earthly beloved, 
Isabella). 


Definition: being, existence of a ghost (hence of an immortal?) 





12. Is my eternal essence thus distraught 
To see and to behold these horrors new? 
(Hyperion, 1, 232-234) 
Referent: being, existence of Hyperion. 


| | | 
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Definition: being, existence of a god. 


13. And singe away the swollen clouds of Jove, 
Stifling that puny essence in its tent. 
(Hyperion, 11, 330-331) 
Referent: being, existence of Jove. 
Definition: being, existence of a god (or god-to-be, since Jove has not yet dis- 
placed Hyperion?) 
14. Whose hand, whose essence, what divinity 


Makes this alarum in the elements... 
(Hyperion, ui, 104-105) 


Referent: being or existence of an unknown god. 
Definition: being or existence of a god. 


3 What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 
My essence? ... 
(Lamia, 1, 282-283) 
Referent: being, existence of Lamia. 


Definition: being, existence of an immortal. 


16. Frost and flame, or sparks, or sleet, 
To my essence are all the same. 
(Song of Four Faeries, \l. 77-78) 
Referent: being, existence of the faery (fairy?) Dusketha. 
Definition: being, existence of an immortal. 


Be. Lord Ellenborough has been paid in his own coin—Wooler and 
Hone have done us an essential service—. (Letter 32, pp. 70-71) 
Referent: the courage of the publishers in printing books which the courts strove 
unsuccessfully to suppress. 


Definition: indispensable, important. 


18. ... I have the same idea of all our passions as of love they are all in their 
sublime, creative of essential beauty... . 
(Letter 31, p. 67) 
Referent and definition: Vague. But it could be shown, if space permitted, that 
Keats was not thinking of an absolute Idea; he was thinking of beautiful “es- 
sences,” concrete and particular, not abstract and universal. 


19. Milton . . . sees Beauty on the wing, pounces upon it and gorges it to the 
producing his essential verse... . 
(Marginal note on a passage in Paradise Lost™) 
Referent and definition: Vague, but manifestly not referring to transcendental 
essence. 


% See M. B. Forman, ed., The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats (New 
York, 1939), v, 303-304. 
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20. ... and thus does God make individual beings, souls, identical souls of 
the sparks of his own essence... . 
(Letter 123, p. 336) 


Referent and definition: being, existence of God. 


Analysis of these twenty occurrences of “‘essence’’ and “essential”’ in 
Keats’s writings yields the following conclusions: (1) Since the adjective 
does not occur in the poems, and since its two uses in the prose are ob- 
scure, it can be disregarded in defining Keats’s usage of the noun in his 
poems. (2) The noun occurs only once in the prose, and is there used in 
an orthodox manner to denote the being of God, a meaning not repeated 
in the poems. (3) Clearly “essence” attracted the poet more in Endym- 
ion than in any other poem: it occurs eight times in Endymion, three 
times in Hyperion, and once in each of five other poems. (4) The sixteen 
occurrences of the noun in the verse include only one instance of “funda- 
mental or intrinsic nature’ (#2 in the tabulation), and this is not in 
Endymion. (5) There is only one example of a meaning that might be 
construed as metaphysical Forms or Ideas (#9), and this is dubious. (6) 
Not counting #2 and #9, and not counting “fellowship with essence,”’ 
there remain thirteen occurrences of the noun in the verse, and these fall 
naturally into two categories of meaning: (a) things, existences, entities 
—inanimate and objective for the most part, but including items of 
imaginative experience;* (b) being, life, existence of an individual—an 
individual who is an immortal in every instance but one, and possibly 
even then.* (7) The referents in both categories of meaning (‘‘a’”’ and “‘b’’) 
are particular and concrete rather than universal and absolute. They are 
definitely not metaphysical Form or Idea. On the single occasion when 
Keats may vaguely have denoted absolutes, he prefixed “‘symbol—’”’ to 
the word (See #9). (8) With the exception of #9 (and still not counting 
“fellowship with essence’’), all instances of “essence” in Endymion be- 
long to one of the two categories mentioned. (9) It is very probable, there- 
fore, that “fellowship with essence” belongs to one of these categories. 
(10) The category of “things, entities” is especially characteristic of 
Endymion, for it never occurs after this poem, and occurs only once be- 
fore. (Category “‘b” occurs several times after Endymion.) (11) The con- 
text of “fellowship with essence” contains no slightest reference to or 
suggestion of either immortal beings (Category “b”) or metaphysical 


33 For this meaning, the tabulation and contextual study of “essence” in the works of 
Keats’s favorite authors has often been suggestive but has not revealed a definitive source. 

% This meaning is almost certainly derived from Milton’s use of “essence” in his poetry. 
Seven occurrences of the noun=the being or existence of heavenly creatures or angels. 
Two occurrences of the adjective have the same reference. “Bright essence,’”’ which Keats 
echoes in Endymion, m1, 172, occurs in Paradise Lost, 111, 6. 
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Ideas. But it does comprise a list of “things of beauty” which produce 
happiness, from the rose leaf through sundry manifestations of music and 
things of beauty associated therewith to friendship and love. (12) The 
most likely inference, then, is that the ‘“‘essence” of this passage denotes 
an existence or entity, a “thing of beauty.” 

If the argument were to stop at this point, if there were no more 
evidence available, this final inference might be accepted as a plausible 
hypothesis but not as an inevitable conclusion. It could still be argued, 
however implausibly, that in the one phrase, “fellowship with essence,”’ 
Keats might have departed from his customary usage in Endymion and 
have suddenly given the term a transcendental meaning. Since the non- 
transcendental meaning suggested above is heterodox, having never been 
suspected by scholars, it is well to seek for more probative evidence. 
Fortunately such evidence is at hand, placing the above inference virtu- 
ally beyond question. 

The evidence may be divided into three parts. The first part consists 
of a revealing correspondence of a line in the passage on “fellowship with 
essence,” with a line in a similar context at the opening of the poem. The 
opening twenty-four verses serve as a development of the famous initial 
statement, “‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” Included in this develop- 
ment is a list of exemplary, concrete “things of beauty,” such as the sun, 
moon, trees, sheep, daffodils, and so on. With |. 24 the verse-paragraph 
ends, and a new one begins at |. 25, epitomizing the preceding lines: 


Nor we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple’s self, become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be with us, or we die. 
(1, 25-34) 


Though varied with a simile (not a very lucid one), these lines recapitu- 
late ll. 1-24, in which the solace of things of beauty had been similarly 
explained: 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 


Trees old and young, ... 
(1, 12-14) 


It will be noted also that a second and briefer enumeration of “things of 
beauty” occurs in the recapitulatory paragraph (ll. 25-34). 
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Now in |. 12 Keats introduced ‘“‘a shape of beauty” as a synonym for 
“a thing of beauty,” and it seems reasonable to suppose that a synonym 
of one word would be preferable if it could be found. In 1. 25 such a word 
(““essences’’) is introduced in its plural form, with an unmistakable refer- 
ence. For “‘these essences” points unquestionably to the items of beauty 
enumerated in ll. 1-24. Consequently there can be no doubt that “‘these 
essences” in 1. 25 is synonymous with the “things” or ‘“‘shapes”’ of beauty 
enumerated in ll. 1-24. Obviously Keats desired to avoid the repetition 
of “things” or “shapes” and therefore substituted “essences.” 

Now if the pages of Endymion are turned forward to the crucial pas- 
sage on “fellowship with essence,” an illuminating correspondence will be 
noticed. While unfolding the values of his ‘‘pleasure thermometer,”’ Keats 
made a new list of ‘things of beauty,” including a rose leaf and sundry 
manifestations of or associations with music. The difference in the two 
lists is that the first is collective and undiscriminated, the second is 
selective and carefully graded. Keats cites first the pleasure in rose leaves, 
then the pleasure in music. At this point he pauses to describe the nature 
of such pleasures. 

Feel we these things?—that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s. 

(1, 795-797) 


I have italicized the words which link the passage with the one at the 
beginning of the poem. 
Nor do we merely feel these essences 


For one short hour. ... 
(1, 25-26) 


“Feel these essences”’ at 1. 25; “‘Feel we these things’’ at 1. 795. He could 
as easily have written “essences” in 1. 795. Why did he avoid the word? 

The answer is contained in |. 779 where “fellowship with essence”’ oc- 
curs. Keats judiciously declined to repeat “essence” at ]. 795, just as he 
inversely substituted ‘“‘essences” for “things” or ‘‘shapes’’ of beauty in 
the opening of the poem. When he wrote “Feel we these things?” at 1. 795 
he assumed that his readers would understand the equivalence of 
“things” (of beauty) with ‘“‘essences.”” Had he written “fellowship with 
essences,”’ or had the first line of the poem read: “‘An essence of beauty is 
a joy for ever,” philosophically-minded critics might not have been mis- 
led. 

It may seem unnecessary to carry the proof farther. But the conse- 
quences that must follow from the conclusion as applied to Keatsian 
criticism are of such importance that no additional evidence will seem 
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superfluous. The second piece of evidence consists in further verbal cor- 
respondences, less obvious perhaps than the one just cited. In the verses 
that follow ll. 795-797 quoted above, Endymion completes the descrip- 
tion of his ‘pleasure thermometer”’ with two species of beauty that be- 
long to the very highest levels: friendship and love. From these, he 
declares, one may experience a happiness which, except for its greater 
intensity, bears a strong resemblance to the “‘sort of oneness”’ which rose 
leaves and music produce: 
But there are 

Richer entanglements, enthralments far 

More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 

To the chief intensity: the crown of these 

Is made of love and friendship . . . in the end, 

Melting into its [love’s] radiance, we blend, 

Mingle, and so become a part of it,— 

Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 

So wingedly.... 

(1, 797-813) 


The point to notice is that Keats conceives of the pleasure of love and the 
pleasure of friendship as fundamentally alike: they consist of a ‘‘blend- 
ing” or “‘interknitting” or “entanglement” of the person experiencing 
and the thing experienced. Now it has already been seen that the pleas- 
ures to be derived from rose leaves and music consist of a blending of the 
experiencer and the thing experienced: a blending described as ‘‘a sort of 
oneness” [with “‘things”]. Furthermore both sets of pleasures, the lower 
and the higher, are “‘self-destroying,” though in different degree. The 
inference is therefore hardly escapable that “a sort of oneness [with 
“things”’] and “fellowship with essence,” along with “blending,”’ ‘“‘inter- 
knitting,”’ “entanglement,’’ and so on, are variant names for the same 
kind of experience. ‘“‘Essence”’ evidently denotes the aesthetic object (a 
rose leaf or lover or love itself), and “fellowship” denotes the pleasurable 
“oneness” with it. The entire passage seems thus to be a description of 
aesthetic “empathy,” to borrow a term not current in Keats’s day.® 
Accompanying such experiences of ‘“empathy”’ is a sensation that, be- 


% The term “empathy” may not seem satisfactory to some readers, for it has been used 
in a number of senses, not always precise. I use it because I know no single-word label more 
appropriate. Throughout the imprecisions and variations in usage of “empathy,” there 
runs one fundamental idea which fits Keats’s passage: the percipient has the impression 
of fusing with and losing his identity in the aesthetic object (being ‘“‘self-destroyed” during 
the aesthetic “oneness” or “fellowship,” as Keats said). The term thus describes the sembla- 
tive, not the real, aspect of such experience, even though the experiencer is often unaware 


of this. 
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ing twice mentioned, again suggests that ‘fellowship with essence”’ is : 
the same as “‘a sort of oneness” with ‘‘things.”” The “oneness,” says 
Keats, is joined with a sensation of airiness and floating: “our state is 
like a floating spirit’s’’ (ll. 796-797). The same effect, though phrased a 
little differently, follows from ‘‘fellowship with essence,” which makes 
one 





shine, 
Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. 4 
(1, 779-780) 
Once again, then, Keats has written two passages that say virtually the 
same thing.* 

So we are led back to our prior inference about the meaning of ‘‘es- 
sence.”’ For if the “sort of oneness” and “fellowship with essence”’ are 
synonymous phrases denoting “empathy,” the generic names of the ob- 
jects with which the percipient merges must also be synonymous. If we 
compare “fellowship with essence” with ‘“‘Feel we these things?—that 
moment have we stept Into a sort of oneness,” the synonymity of “‘es- 
{ sence” and “things” is patent, though one term happens to be singular 
. and the other plural. 

The third piece of evidence in support of this meaning of ‘‘essence”’ 
comes from the unprinted text of the poem, and corroborates anew the 
non-transcendental meaning of the term. In the same letter that de- 
scribed the passage on ‘fellowship with essence” as a “pleasure ther- 
mometer” (Letter 42), Keats copied a line from his draft, and then wrote 

F out an expanded emendation. One has only to turn to H. B. Forman’s 
: or de Sélincourt’s or Garrod’s edition of the poems to see how strikingly 
: the emended passage differs from the original draft. The emendation 
which Keats sent to his publisher and which has uniformly been adopted 
in the printed texts is as follows: 
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Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 


} Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 
P Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. Behold 


The clear religion of heaven! Fold 
A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness.... 
(1, 777-782) 


% That there is nothing mystic about this aerial elevation of spirit is evident from a simi- 
lar description (in I stood tip-toe..., Keats’s first trial of the Endymion fable) of the 
pleasure in “things of beauty.” Roses, laurels, jasmine, sweet briar, bloomy grapes, and 
bubbling brooks cause the poet to 

feel uplifted from the world, 
Walking upon the white clouds wreath’d and curl’d. 
(Il. 139-140) 
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What Keats first wrote was: 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 

Our ready minds to blending pleasurable: 

And that delight is the most treasurable 

That makes the richest Alchymy. Behold 

Wherein lies happiness Peona 

The clear Religion of Heaven! Fold 

A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness .. . . 
(1, 777-782) 


The most conspicuous difference in the two versions is that the mis- 
leading phrase, “fellowship with essence,” does not occur at all in the 
draft. What subsequently became ‘fellowship with essence’ was first 
the simple and lucid “blending pleasurable” (the italics are mine). This 
is doubly important, not only because the transcendental interpretation 
becomes irrelevant, but because the idea of pleasurable “‘blending”’ is 
echoed, as we have previously seen, several times in a later part of the 
passage: “‘a sort of oneness,” for example, and “blending,” ‘‘mingling,” 
“entangling,” “interknitting.” There is of course no suggestion of meta- 
physical essence or mystic fusion in these later expressions, a fact which 
harmonizes perfectly with the first draft. Except for “the clear Religion 
of heaven,” there is no hint of the transmundane in the diction of the 
first draft, and even this single phrase appears to have been marked for 
excision by the following incomplete line inserted above it: ‘Wherein 
lies happiness Peona. .. .’’ But this incomplete line unnecessarily re- 
peated the words of 1. 777, and furthermore made the passage incoherent, 
“a thing almost of mere words,” as Keats later described it.*” Accordingly 
he recast the entire passage, inserting the ambiguous phrases which we 
have been at such pains to define. 

To sum up, the vague ‘“‘mystic”’ aura is almost entirely owing to the 
emended version. Keats would have been wiser to let the first version 
stand (even with its incoherent half-line), for “blending pleasurable”’ is 
parallel to his later ‘‘a sort of oneness” and does not falsely suggest the 
transcendental. In the same way, “the richest Alchymy” is more precise 
and appropriate than the shining and aerial version which replaced it. 

Thus by four separate methods—tabulation and definition of all usages 
of “essence” in Keats’s writings, examination of two verbal parallels in 
similar contexts, and comparison of the draft with the printed text—,, it 
has been shown that “fellowship with essence”’ is not a magic wedding of 
finite beings to transcendental reality. The wedding is an earthly “blend- 
ing,” an imaginative, “empathic” fusion of a percipient with an aesthetic 


37 See Letter 42, p. 91. 
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object. If such an imaginative fusion is called “fellowship divine,” the 
meaning is that of supreme or perfect empathy, not union with the 
divine.** The same explanation will serve for ‘the clear religion of 
heaven,” for readers of Keats cannot proceed far in his letters or verse 
without realizing that poetry was his “religion,” affording him a delight 
of such intensity that figuratively it could be called a heaven. 

As demonstrated in the survey of scholarship earlier in these pages, the 
prevailing interpretations of Endymion have linked its theme with the 
neo-Platonic tradition or some variant thereof, usually finding the key to 
this theme (and the main authority for allegorization) in the passage on 
“fellowship with essence.”’ If now this obscure phrase, and the passage 
which surrounds it, is stripped of all transcendental connotation and is 
accepted as a young poet’s description, albeit not very precise, of imagi- 
native “empathy,” the transcendental interpretations evaporate. De- 
tached from the one cardinal passage, so long their mainstay, these inter- 
pretations cannot easily be re-attached elsewhere, for scarcely another 
passage in the entire poem can be shown to have a positive transcendental! 
content.*® 

By defining “essence,” then, we have arrived, however laboriously, at 
a conclusion of major significance. We have not merely glossed an am- 
biguous passage, but have called in question the orthodox and long- 
standing interpretation of the full poem.*° 

NEWELL F. ForpD 

Stanford University 


38 There are numerous indications in Keats’s letters that he was conscious of the em- 
pathic aspect of his aesthetic experiences. See esp. Letter 93 on “the poetical character,” 
and two articles, the first by Richard H. Fogle and the second by myself: ‘‘Empathic 
Imagery in Keats and Shelley,” PMLA, vx1, 163; “Keats, Empathy, and ‘The Poetical 
Character,’ ” SP. 

39 One vague passage might be pointed to (Endymion’s apostrophe to the moon, 11, 
142-174), but if it is read scrupulously, it turns out to be another enumeration of “things 
of beauty,” rémarkably like the enumeration at the opening of the poem, even to the oc- 
currence of the word “essence” after the list has been completed, and to the synonymous- 
ness of this “essence” with any one of the things of beauty enumerated. (See #8 in the 
tabulation of “essence” above, noting especially the list of concrete, earthly referents for 
the term.) Keats is not saying, therefore, that the moon’s beauty is mysteriously immanent 
in these manifold earthly beauties; he is simply saying that they are all associated in his 
mind because they have all given him pleasure. The moon (and his, or Endymion’s love 
for it) is transcendent only in the empiric, unphilosophic sense of being the source of richest, 
intensest pleasure. Another “pleasure thermometer” is thus implied. 

4° In another article, ““Endymion—a Neo-Platonic Allegory?” (ELH, xtv, 64), I have 
sought to reinterpret the poem as a whole, adducing evidence for which there is not space 
in this study. 
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LXV 
POE AND MESMERISM 


N three of his stories, “‘A Tale of the Ragged Mountains,” “‘Mesmeric 

Revelation,” and ‘‘The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar,” Edgar 
Allan Poe reflected the interest of his day in what was by all odds the 
most fascinating of the new “‘sciences.’”” Mesmerism, first as a somewhat 
frightening novelty in the hands of its ‘‘discoverer,’’ Anton Mesmer, dur- 
ing the closing decades of the eighteenth century, and then as the hand- 
maiden of medicine in the first half of the nineteenth century, had 
achieved enormous popularity throughout Europe and the United States." 
To compare such popularity with the spread of the psychoanalytic theo- 
ries of Freud, Jung, and Adler in the twentieth century is to make but a 
feeble analogy, considering the difference in time and theMlevelopment of 
science between the two ages. In addition, the interest manifested in 
mesmerism contained far more sensationalism and mysticism, and there- 
fore had a more direct and widespread appeal. The extent of interest be- 
comes clear when it is realized that in 1815 a commission was appointed 
in Russia to investigate animal magnetism, with a ‘“magnetical”’ clinic 
being subsequently established near Moscow; that by 1817 doctors in 
Prussia and in Denmark were the only ones authorized to practice mes- 
merism, and were compelled to submit their findings to royal commis- 
sions; and that by 1835 a clinic had been established in Holland, and in 
Sweden theses on the subject were accepted for the doctorate.” 

In the United States and England interest in mesmerism became just 
as intense. During June and July of 1841 a committee consisting of 
prominent citizens, clergymen, and doctors was organized in Boston for 
the purpose of witnessing a series of experiments performed by Dr. 
Robert H. Collyer, a rabid supporter of animal magnetism.‘ In London 
there was established in April, 1843, The Zoist: A Journal of Cerebral 
Physiology and Mesmerism, and in New York there appeared in June, 
1842, the short-lived Magnet, which immoderately declared itself ‘‘De- 
voted to the Investigation of Human Physiology, Embracing Vitality, 


1“Mesmerism” and “animal magnetism” were terms used interchangeably in the 
nineteenth century. 

? Charles Poyen, Report on the Magnetical Experiments (Boston, 1836), pp. Ixvi-]xx. 

3 The collection of works on the subject in the New York Public Library, admittedly 
incomplete, shows nineteen books published in the United States from 1841 through 1845, 
and eight published in England from 1843 through 1845. 

4 The committee refused to commit itself, being content to state that no collusion existed 
between the mesmerist and his subjects. Cf., Robert H. Collyer, Psychography (New York, 
1843), p. 38. 
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Pathetism, Psychology, Phrenopathy, Neurology, Physiognomy and 
Magnetism.” Periodicals frequently carried articles and letters attacking 
or defending mesmerism and its practice or malpractice.’ Almost without 
exception the writings on mesmerism published at this time owed much 
to the earlier works of Joseph P. F. Deleuze (1753-1835), naturalist, 
Secretary of the Paris Museum of Natural History, and translator of 
Darwin’s Love of the Plants (1790) and Thomson’s Seasons (1801-06). 
The fame of Deleuze as a proponent of mesmerism was established with 
his Histoire Critique du Magnetism Animal (1813), and further spread by 
his Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, translated and published 
in the United States in 1837. 

It is safe to say that the terminology of mesmerism was bandied about 
in much the same manner as the language of psychoanalysis was to be 
eighty years latgy, and with, in all probability, as little real comprehension 
on the part of the public. The subject was in the air, and it was logical 
that Poe, as a journalist sensitive to popular interest, should have ex- 
ploited it.® 

His first venture in this direction was “‘A Tale of the Ragged Moun- 
tains,” published in Godey’s for April, 1844.7 ‘“Mesmeric Revelation,”’ 
published in the Columbian Magazine for August, 1844, and ‘‘The Facts 
in the Case of M. Valdemar,” which appeared in the American Review for 
December, 1845, reflect both a continuing interest in mesmerism on 
Poe’s part and the fact that, as will be subsequently shown, he drew upon 
a specific work on mesmerism for ideas and fictional material. The result 
is that these three stories constitute a series within which the mesmeric 
experiment becomes more profound, irrespective of plausibility or im- 
plausibility, or of whether or not Poe in at least two of the three was 
hoaxing his readers. “‘A Tale of the Ragged Mountains” is a case study 
in mesmerism; “‘Mesmeric Revelation” concerns itself with metaphysical 
discussion between the narrator and his mesmerized subject, who dies 


5 As typical may be instanced the following: an anti-mesmeric article in The Yale Literary 
Magazine, 111 (December, 1837), 61-67, containing a satire reprinted from Blackwoods for 
September, 1837; a letter to the New Yorker, 1v (November 18, 1837), 547 f., from a doctor, 
defending animal magnetism in its medical use; an editorial note in the New World, 1v 
(February 12, 1842), 111, praising the forthright stand taken by Charles Dickens, together 
with a letter from Dickens, at that time in Boston, supporting the cause of mesmerism. 

* Poe published three acts of an anonymously written five-act play, The Magnetizer; 
or, Ready for Any Body, in his Broadway Journal. The play, a completely inconsequential 
comedy, ran for three successive issues (September 6, 13, 20, 1845). Whether the two re- 
maining acts were ever written, or whether Poe terminated the publishing arrangements, 
is not known. 

7 For Poe’s reliance upon Macaulay’s Warren Hastings for locale, see Henry Austin, 
‘Poe as a Plagiarist and His Debt to Macaulay,” Literature, August 4, 1899, p. 83. 
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while in the trance; and “The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” goes 
yet further in applying mesmerism to keep alive a man who should, ac- 
cording to the doctors attending him, have expired. It is my purpose to 
analyze these three tales with reference to the extent of Poe’s reliance 
upon the theories of mesmerism prevalent in his day. 


I 


According to the traditional interpretation, “A Tale of the Ragged 
Mountains” is an exceedingly well contrived mixture of the real and un- 
real, of hypnotism and metempsychosis.® Following such an interpreta- 
tion, a summary of the tale would be very much as follows: 


The narrator makes Bedloe’s acquaintance in the fall of 1827. Impressed by his 
curiously aged appearance, and the observably degenerative condition of his 
body, the narrator goes into a detailed account of Bedloe’s treatment by Dr. 
Templeton for neuralgia through mesmerism.*® Bedloe’s addiction to morning 
doses of morphine and his habit of taking long walksevery afternoon in the Ragged 
Mountains are mentioned. On one day near the end of November Bedloe does 
not return from his walk until after dark. He then renders a remarkable account 
of the day’s events. He describes his walk through a hitherto undiscovered 
gorge, its peculiar atmosphere, and the ensuing dream-state which envelops him. 
He then describes his dream experience, pausing only to express doubt that it 
was a dream. At this point Dr. Templeton urges him to continue, anticipating 
his next sentence. He is rewarded by a look of “profound astonishment” from 
Bedloe, who picks up the narrative and develops it to its fatal conclusion when 
he is struck in the right temple with a poisoned arrow. The narrator now breaks 
in with the suggestion that such a death proves the episode to have been a 
dream, and is astonished to see that Bedloe refuses ‘to reply to his jesting obser- 
vation, or even to continue his story until Dr. Templeton, who now seems almost 
petrified by horror, hoarsely urges him to proceed. From this point onward, the 
episode is rapidly terminated: Bedloe views his own corpse and then, possessed 
of an unearthly lightness, ‘‘flits” away from the scene, back to that part of the 
gorge where the experience had begun, there to resume his normal state. Temple- 
ton then presents the miniature of his dead friend, Mr. Oldeb, pointing out the 


8 Thus, A. H. Quinn, in Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), describes it as “the realistic 
treatment of the supernatural” (p. 401), and G. E. Woodberry, in The Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe (2 vols., New York, 1909), calls it “a picturesque story of metempsychosis ascribed to 
the influence of Hoffmann...” (11, 109). Palmer Cobb, in The Influence of E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann on the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe (Chapel Hill, 1908), finds parallels in the use of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis by both authors (p. 50 f.). Cf., Killis Campbell, The Mind of 
Poe (Cambridge, 1933), p. 9 f., and Margaret Alterton, Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory 
(Iowa City, 1925), p. 16. Whatever the facts of Hoffmann’s influence upon Poe, metempsy- 
chosis is an element of minor importance in Poe’s tale. 

® The mesmeric literature of the day contains numerous cases of various ailments suc- 
cessfully treated by mesmerism. Cf., The Zoist, 1-v (1843-47), passim. 
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remarkable resemblance to Bedloe, and recounts the circumstances of Oldeb’s 
death during the 1780 Indian insurrection in which he himself had been involved. 
He concludes his story by stating that at the very moment that Bedloe was 
undergoing his strange experience, he had been writing an account of the events 
of forty-seven -vears ago. One week after this episode Bedloe’s death occurs as the 
result of the accidental introduction of a poisonous black leech to his temple by 
Dr. Templeton in an attempt to reduce by bleeding the fever he had contracted 
on that strange afternoon in the mountains. The narrator points out to the 
editor of the newspaper carrying the announcement that an e has been omitted 
from the end of Bedloe’s name, and the editor admits the typographical error, 
especially since, to his knowledge, Bedloe is spelled with an e “the world over.” 
The narrator turns away, muttering, “Then indeed has it come to pass that one 
truth is stranger thian any fiction—for Bedlo, without the e, what is it but Oldeb 
conversed? And this man tells me it is a typographical error.”’!® 


At first, the tale appears to conform to the common interpretation: it 
is a combination of hypnotic theory and metempsychosis. However, if 
this interpretation be accepted and the summary is examined critically, 
then the following questions arise: 


1. Why, if this is a story of metempsychosis, should Poe have complicated the 
plot by having Dr. Templeton write the incidents of the Indian mutiny precisely 
while Bedloe was experiencing the hallucination? 

2. Why should Dr. Templeton have been first so calmly anticipatory when he 
interrupted Bedloe’s self-questioning of his experience on the basis of its realistic 
nature, and then so horrified when Bedloe later described his death? In other 
words, what is Dr. Templeton’s actual part in the story? 

3. If the basis of the story is metempsychosis, why is the hypnotic element so 
heavily emphasized at the beginning of the tale? 


If the tale be reconsidered from the point of view suggested by these 
questions, it will be immediately observed that while the metempsychotic 
basis shrinks in importance, that of mesmerism takes on a greater sig- 
nificance. A reinterpretation of the tale based upon the three following 
suppositions will, I believe, clarify a large part of the narrative’s obscu- 
rity. 

1. The only “scientific” basis for the tale is the theory of mesmerism prevalent 
in Poe’s day. 

2. Poe’s statement, “It is only now, in the year 1845, when similar miracles are 
witnessed daily by thousands, that I dare to record this apparent impossibility 
as a matter of serious fact,’ refers to mesmeric phenomena and not to metempsy- 
chotic phenomena. 


10 The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison, 17 vols. (New York, 
1902), v, 176. This edition will be referred to henceforth as Works. 
1 Works, v, 165. 
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3. There is no metempsychotic basis in this tale as there is, for example, in 
“Morella” and “‘Ligeia.’”’ Rather, it is Dr. Templeton who believes in metempsy- 
chosis. 


A critical summary of the tale in terms of these suppositions follows: 

The narrator makes Bedloe’s acquaintance in the fall of 1827. He is 
struck by Bedloe’s physical condition, ascribing his emaciation and ap- 
pearance of extreme age to “the long series of neuralgic attacks,’’” and 
attributing the curious condition of the eyes to Bedloe’s heavy addiction 
to morphine for purposes of dulling the neuralgic pain (‘‘It was his habit 
to take a very large dose of it immediately after breakfast each morn- 
ing.’’)'* Bedloe is under the care of Dr. Templeton, who is a practised 
hypnotist, and who has, consequently, developed the condition of rap- 
port between them to the point where he can, ‘‘by mere volition,” and 
over any distance, place his patient in an hypnotic trance. Jn addition, 
Dr. Templeton subscribes to the theory of metempsychosis; this is why he 
had in the first place taken Bedloe on as a patient years before at Sara- 
toga: 
“When I first saw you, Mr. Bedloe, at Saratoga, it was the miraculous similarity 
which existed between yourself and the painting, which induced me to accost 
you, to seek your friendship, and to bring about those arrangements which re- 
sulted in my becoming your constant companion. In accomplishing this point, 
I was urged partly, and perhaps principally, by a regretful memory of the de- 
ceased, but also, in part, by an uneasy and not altogether horrorless curiosity 
respecting yourself.” [Italics mine.] 


Immediately before this, Dr. Templeton, in reply to Bedloe’s expres- 
sion of doubt that the experience in the hills had been a dream, had said: 


“Nor was it” . . . with an air of deep solemnity, “yet it would be difficult to say 
how otherwise it should be termed. Let us suppose only, that the soul of man 
to-day is upon the verge of some stupendous psychal discoveries. Let us content 
ourselves with this supposition.’ 


It is Templeton, therefore, who believes in metempsychosis. The star- 
tling facial resemblance between Bedloe and Oldeb—and are we to pre- 
sume that Templeton has missed the relationship between the surnames? 
—has resulted in his incessant preoccupation over the years of his associ- 
ation with Bedloe vith the idea that behind such likeness lies a deep and 
perhaps terrible significance. However, at this time he has not recog- 
nized, or perhaps lacks the courage to recognize, the belief which lies just 
below the level of his conscious realization. 

Bedloe went daily for a walk in the hills. Why, then, did the experience 


By, 164. 3 y, 166. My, 174. By, 174, 
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befall him on this particular day? The answer is obvious: it was on this 
day that Templeton sat down to write of the incidents which had oc- 
curred so long ago: 


“You will perceive by these manuscripts,” (here the speaker produced a note- 
book in which several pages appeared to have been freshly written) “that at the 
very period in which you fancied these things amid the hills, I was engaged in 
detailing them upon paper here at home.’’* 





Templeton’s failure to realize the connection between his writing and 

Bedloe’s “fancies” is important in that it is consistent with his lack of 

awareness throughout the tale that metempsychotic implications exist 

only in his mind. His hypnotic hold on the mind of his patient, so strong 

: that “‘sleep was brought about almost instantaneously, by the mere vo- 

' lition of the operator,’ together with his concentration upon the writing 

of the details of Oldeb’s death, suffice to throw Bedloe into the trance in 

which he experiences what Templeton is writing. The fact that Bedloe 

' was affected over a distance of miles does not in the least weaken this 

interpretation; mesmeric theory of Poe’s day permitted of such corol- 

; laries. For example, in a typical work on mesmerism written in 1841 will 
be found the following observations: 


pone Senna 


In order that one individual should act upon another, it is necessary that there 
should be a moral and physical sympathy between them, and when this sym- 
pathy is produced, we say that the parties are in perfect communication. .. . 

Magnetism can be conveyed to great distances, when persons are in perfect 
communication."® 


In another book published three years later will be found an elabora- 
tion of the first observation which further illuminates the story and indi- 
cates how thoroughly it integrates with contemporary mesmeric theory. 
All of these excerpts, it may be mentioned in passing, derive from the 
writing of Deleuze. 


Before undertaking a Magnetic treatment, the Magnetiser ought to examine 
himself. He ought to ask himself whether he can continue it, and whether the 
patient or those who have influence over him, will put any obstacle in the way. 
He ought not to undertake it if he feels any repugnance, or if he fears to catch the 
disease. To act efficaciously, he should feel himself drawn toward the person 
who requires his care, take interest in him, and have the desire and hope of cur- 
ing, or at least relieving him. As soon as he has decided, which he should never 
do lightly, he ought to consider whom he Magnetises as his brother—as his 
friend; he should be so devoted to him as not to perceive the sacrifices that he 


Wy, 175. 17 vy, 165. 
18 The Animal Magnetizer, By A Physician (Philadelphia, 1841), p. 22 f. 
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imposes upon himself. Any other consideration, any other motive than the desire 
of doing good, ought not to induce him to undertake a treatment.’* 


Thus, Bedloe’s strange experience is revealed in its true light as being 
a mesmeric trance transmitted from Templeton’s mind, and not the 
workings of metempsychosis. This accounts for Bedloe’s bewilderment 
at suddenly finding himself in a strange, oriental land, and his belief that 
it was not a dream: 


“You will say now, of course, that I dreamed; but not so. What I saw—what I 
heard—what I felt—what I thought—had about it nothing of the unmistakable 
idiosyncrasy of the dream. All was rigorously self-consistent. At first, doubting 
that I was really awake, I entered into a series of tests, which soon convinced me 
that I really was. Now, when one dreams, and, in the dream suspects that he 
dreams, the suspicion never fails to conferm itself, and the sleeper is almost im- 
mediately aroused. Thus Novalis errs not in saying that ‘we are near waking 
when we dream that we dream.” Had the vision occurred to me as I describe it, 
without my suspecting it as a dream, then a dream it might absolutely have been, 
but, occurring as it did, and suspected and tested as it was, I am forced to class 
it among other phenomena.’”° 


The completeness with which Bedloe has been immersed in the trance 
also accounts for his unexpected reaction to the narrator’s jesting obser- 
vation upon his statement that he was struck by a poisoned arrow and 
died. 


“You will hardly persist now,” I said, smiling, “that the whole of your ad- 
venture was not a dream. You are not prepared to maintain that you are dead?” 

When I said these words, I of course expected some lively sally from Bedloe in 
reply; but to my astonishment, he hesitated, trembled, became fearfully pallid, 
and remained silent. I looked towards Templeton. He sat erect and rigid in his 
chair—his teeth chattered, and his eyes were starting from their sockets. “‘Pro- 
ceed!’ he at length said hoarsely to Bedloe.* 


Bedloe’s being thrown into a mesmerized state where all events had 
the air of reality, and, indeed, were for him as real as the facts of Temple- 
ton’s recollection, would explain his conviction that it was not a dream, 
whether or not he made any “tests.” The sense of reality would also ex- 
plain his refusal to reply to the narrator’s jest, and his turning pale as 
the vividness of his own violent death returned to him. The explanation 
of Templeton’s reaction of horror and perhaps fright follows the same 
path. It is at this point that his place in the story becomes clear. Temple- 
ton has no realization that he has projected the scenes he has written 


19 Charles P. Johnson, A Treatise of Animal Magnetism (New York, 1844), p 18. 
20 Works, v, 171. ay, 173. 
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through space to Bedloe’s mind. To him it is not an illustration of the 
“perfect communication” enjoyed by him as the mesmeric operator and 
by Bedloe as the subject; rather, it is a sudden and shocking revelation 
and confirmation of that in which he has hitherto half-believed—the 
actuality of metempsychosis. Where before he had casually anticipated 
with an interposed sentence Bedloe’s adventure, he is now horrified at 
the full meaning of what he has heard, for to him it means that the body 
of Bedloe is possessed by the soul of Oldeb. By the time Bedloe has 
reached the end of his account, Templeton has recovered his equanimity 
to some degree and can calmly present the facts as he knows them, facts 
which are identical with those of Bedloe’s experience. He can make the ob- 
servation, being now convinced by what he has heard, “with an air of 
deep solemnity, ‘that the soul of man of to-day is upon the verge of some 
stupendous psychal discoveries.’ 

There are several additional points which require explanation with 
respect to the new interpretation I have proposed for this tale. The first 
of these concerns Bedloe’s reference to his death and subsequent return 
to what may be called the post-hypnotic state. After being struck by the 
arrow and dying, Bedloe spends some minutes in a state of non-existence, 
“of darkness and non-entity. At length, there seemed to pass a violent 
and sudden shock through my soul, as of electricity.’”’ He leaves his body, 
and floating through the air, makes his way out of the city and back to 
the ravine, where his adventure had begun. At this point he “experienced 
a shock, as of a galvanic battery; the sense of weight, of volition, of sub- 
stance, returned. I became my original self, and bent my steps eagerly 
homewards.”’* 

These experiences, too, have been transmitted from Templeton to 
Bedloe. The figures of speech and the description of consciousness after 
death are the verbalization of the ideas Templeton has arrived at by the 
time of his writing them. Thus, the references to electricity and the 
galvanic battery constitute the strongest shock it is possible for Temple- 
ton, as a man of science, to imagine. In the larger sense, of course, the 
comparison is Poe’s, and it is precisely for this reason that no significance 
need be placed upon its use. These terms were in fairly common use in 
Poe’s day. Hawthorne, writing of Hepzibah Pyncheon’s desperate lunge 
into her new shop, says: ‘‘The haste, and, as it were, the galvanic impulse 
of the movement, were really quite startling.” 


%y, 174, %y, 173. 

24 Complete Works (Riverside Edition, 1883), 11, 54. Hawthorne’s repugnance to spiritual- 
ism and mesmerism, and his harsh delineation of Dr. Westervelt, the crafty mesmerist in 
The Blithedale Romance, may be recalled as a treatment of the subject from an inimical 
point of view. 
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-However, accepting mesmerism as the broad foundation for the imagi- 
native plausibility of the tale, and relegating metempsychosis to the in- 
terior position it assumes as a portion of Templeton’s characterization 
necessitates a critical readjustment. Viewing the tale from this new ap- 
proach, the reader must be prepared to grant a series of coincidences: 

1. Bedloe resembles Oldeb to a startling degree. It is Templeton’s recognition 
of this fact that sets off the train of events. 

2. The circumstances of Bedloe’s death duplicate in a general way those of 
Oldeb’s death, although here it may be assumed that Bedloe was neither the 
first nor the last to meet with a tragic death owing to the confusion of a poisonous 
with a non-poisonous leech. The significance of the accident lies only in its coin- 
cidental context. 

3. The “typographical error’’ involved in spelling Bedloe’s name without the 
final e causes it to be read as Oldeb in reverse. This incident is introduced by Poe 
to intensify the mood of the tale. 


I am not prepared to urge acceptance as anything more than a sub- 
conscious reaction on Poe’s mind the fact that Oldeb was struck in the 
temple by a poisoned arrow, Bedloe was poisoned through the temple by 
a leech, and the name of the doctor is, of all names—Templeton. Of the 
muttered reply made at the close of the tale by the narrator to the news- 
paper editor’s statement that Bedloe’s name was misspelled (‘for Bedlo, 
without the e, what is it but Oldeb conversed? And this man tells me it is 
a typographical error’’), it may be said that he has suddenly been struck 
by the sinister sequence of events, even though he is imperfectly aware 
of either their supposed implications or their true significance. But such 
half-understanding would seem to imply the workings of metempsychosis 
throughout the story. Poe, however, was unable to resist the temptation 
to prolong the mood of the tale beyond its real termination, to end it on 
a reverberating, somewhat ambiguous note. How much better the tale’s 
unity would have been had Templeton, in the narrator’s presence, 
spoken these words to the editor! 

The story was therefore intended by Poe to be a study in hypnosis, 
with the theme of metempsychosis subordinated to one character, Dr. 
Templeton. There is nothing whatever of the supernatural in it as there 
is in ‘“Morella” or “Ligeia.” ‘“‘A Tale of the Ragged Mountains” may of 
course be thought of as a subtle variation on the theme of metempsy- 
chosis, but only to the extent that it is part of the characterization of Dr. 
Templeton, who, by this reinterpretation, takes on a greater importance 
than has formerly been given him. 


II 
In the Broadway Journal for April 5, 1845, Poe wrote a review of W. 
Newnham’s Human Magnetism. In this review, which is nothing more 
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than an extended quibble over Newnham’s faulty use of the word 
“counterfeit,” and which gives no indication that Poe had read the book 
in its entirety, he took occasion to say: 


.. + most especially do we disagree with him in his (implied) disparagement of 
the work of Chauncey Hare Townshend, which we regard as one of the most truly 
profound and philosophical works of the day—a work to be valued properly only 
in a day to come.* 


The review was reprinted in revised form, with most of the extravagant 
praise of Townshend considerably toned down, as part of Marginalia 
no. 7 in Graham’s Magazine for November, 1846, but here too Poe found 
that Townshend’s work would be “valued properly only in a day to 
come.””6 The “‘work” of Townshend referred to was his very popular Facts 
in Mesmerism.”" This book, more cogent than most of its kind, was 
published originally in London in 1840; reprinted in Boston in 1841 by 
Little, Brown; reprinted in New York the same year and again in 1842 
and 1843 by Harper and Brothers, and finally reappeared in a revised and 
enlarged London edition in 1844, or perhaps in December of 1843.78 It 
was undoubtedly, therefore, one of the most popular books on mesmerism 
to appear at this time. 

Poe had sufficient reason to eulogize Townshend, for he was heavily in 
debt to the English writer’s book. Whether or not he went to any par- 
ticular edition of Facts in Mesmerism for technical background for “A 
Tale of the Ragged Mountains,” it is difficult to determine; almost any of 
the other works on the subject would have been sufficient for his purposes 
in that tale. However, for ‘“Mesmeric Revelation” and “‘The Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar” he probably went directly to the London 1844 
edition of Facts in Mesmerism, and from it borrowed generously. 

Hervey Allen in Jsrafel hints that Poe’s attendance about the middle 
of 1844 at lectures given ‘‘on mesmerism, transcendental theories, and 
psychic phenomena” in New York by Andrew Jackson Davis, a noted 
spiritualist and clairvoyant of that day, may have provided him with 
ideas for his stories.” Although there may be some truth in this so far as 


25 7, 210 (Works, xm, 123). Newnham’s book was reviewed in detail the same month in 
The Zoist (111, 102-116). The precision of this review reflects only too clearly upon Poe’s 
superficial treatment of the book. 

26 xxx, 247 f. (Works, xvi, 113-115). 

27 Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend (1798-1868), poet, graduate of Eton College and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; B.A., 1821; M.A., 1824; entered the clergy, but was kept from 
active service by illness. 

28 The revision and enlargement consisted solely of the addition of a ‘Notice to the 
Second Edition” of 22 pages, bringing the book up to date. 

29 2 vols. (New York, 1926), 11, 688 n. Allen’s reference to Davis’s books will be found in 
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Eureka is concerned, there is no basis for such an assumption, or at best 
an inconsequential one, in the case of the three tales. Allen cites three 
books by Davis in which Poe is mentioned. In the first, The Magic Staff,®® 
Davis reports a visit from Poe during which they evidently discussed 
“Mesmeric Revelation,” with Davis “assuring him that though [Poe] had 
poetically imagined the whole of his published article upon the answers 
of a clairvoyant, the main ideas conveyed by it concerning ‘ultimates’ 
were strictly and philosophically true. At the close of this interview he 
departed, and never came again,’ 

The second book, Events in the Life of a Seer, is a collection of on-the- 
spot notes and observations. The paragraph on Poe, presumably made 
during the interview recorded in The Magic Staff, contains at least one 
keen insight into Poe’s personality (‘‘He is, in spirit, a foreigner’’), but 
reveals nothing beyond the impact of one sensitive person upon another.” 
In the third book, Answers to Ever-Recurring Questions,* Davis merely 
says that while the clairvoyant (in ‘““Mesmeric Revelation’’) may not 
have been true, the points made by Poe in the tale were true.™ 

Evidently, Poe did not react as warmly to Davis, for he has left but 
one unsatisfactorily brief opinion on ‘“‘The Poughkeepsie Clairvoyant,” 
the eleventh of his “‘Fifty Suggestions” published in Graham’s in May, 
1845: ‘‘There surely cannot be ‘more things in Heaven and Earth than 
are dreamt of’ (oh, Andrew Jackson Davis!) ‘in your philosophy.’ ’™ 
The pungency of this comment, whatever its brevity, indicates the lack 
of respect Poe may have entertained for Davis’s theories, and leads to 
the belief that Poe was not influenced by him. In any event, “A Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains” had been written before Poe went to the lectures, 
and “‘Mesmeric Revelation” and “‘The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” 
owe their inspiration to another source. 

““Mesmeric Revelation” has been very adequately characterized as ‘“‘a 
prelude to Eureka.’’** Here Poe established a framework of mesmeric ex- 
perimentation as the basis for his venture into metaphysical speculation. 
The tale*’ opens with a paragraph setting forth ‘“‘the rationale of mesmer- 
ism,”’ and then the narrator relates 


the very remarkable substance of a colloquy, occurring between a sleep-waker 
and myself. 





11, 758 n. The possible connection between Davis and Poe was suggested to Allen by S. 
Foster Damon, who, in his Thomas Hoily Chivers Friend of Poe (New York, 1930), limits the 
influence of Davis on Poe to Eureka (p. 158 f.). 


3° New York, 1857. 3 Page 317. #2 New York, 1868, p. 18 f. 
® Boston, 1868. * Page 63. % Works, xiv, 173. 
* Quinn, op. cit., p. 419. 37 Works, v, 241-254. 
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I had been long in the habit of mesmerizing the person in question (Mr. Van 
Kirk) and the usual acute susceptibility and exaltation of the mesmeric percep 
tion had supervened. For many months he had been laboring under confirmed 
phthisis, the more distressing effects of which had been relieved by my manipu- 
lations; and on the night of Wednesday, the fifteenth instant, I was summoned 
to his bedside.** 





Van Kirk tells the narrator that he has decided to have himself placed 
in a mesmerized state during which he will answer the narrator’s ques- 
tions. Thus he will be able to determine the actuality of the soul’s im- 
mortality. The narrator agrees to the experiment and puts Van Kirk 
asleep. The two then discuss God, materiality, and the nature of man’s 
soul. Suddenly, the narrator notices that Van Kirk’s face has under- 
gone a change of expression. He attempts to awaken him, but finds that 
he is dead, and is left wondering whether Van Kirk, during the latter 
part of their conversation, had been speaking “from out the region of the 
shadow.” 

From the very inception of the tale, Poe relied upon Facts in Mesmer- 
ism. It is difficult not to believe that the following words in Townshend’s 
book gave him the idea for the tale: 


I must now pause to set before my reader my own state of mind respecting the 
facts [of mesmeric experimentation] I had witnessed. I perceived that important 
deductions might be drawn from them; and that they bore upon disputed ques- 
tions of the highest interest to man, connected with the three great mysteries of 
being—life, death, and immortality. On these grounds I was resolved to enter 
‘ upon a consistent course of inquiry concerning them. . . .*® 





f In the opening paragraph of ‘‘Mesmeric Revelation,” Poe offers a 
? summary, as it were, of the workings of mesmerism. Actually, this para- 


. graph is nothing more than a précis of Townshend’s book. The resem- 
blance between Poe’s first sentences, and those at the beginning of Book 
; . I of Facts in Mesmerism will be noted: 
Poe Townshend 

Whatever doubt may still envelop ...I am fully aware of the obstacles 


the rationale of mesmerism, its star- which I have to encounter. The fatal 





tling facts are now almost universally 
admitted. Of these latter, those who 
doubt, are your mere doubters by pro- 
fession—an unprofitable and disrep- 
utable tribe. [p. 241] 


word Imposture has tainted the subject 
of my enquiry; and Ridicule, which is 
not the test of truth, has been pressed 
into the service of talent in order to 
annihilate the supposed absurdity be- 
fore the dread ordeal of a laugh. [p. 1] 


% Jbid., p. 242. 39 Facts in Mesmerism, p. 51. 
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In his text, Townshend explains very carefully why he has eliminated 
the traditional word somnambulism from his book, replacing it with a 
new and more descriptive term. In doing so, he gives credit to John 
Elliotson, another and equally famous English practitioner and writer, 
for having suggested to him “‘the substitution of Mesmeric Sleepwaking 
for Induced Somnambulism, on the ground that Somnambulism, strictly 
speaking, was not always, nor necessarily, an adjunct of the condition I 
wished to describe.’’*° 

The word sleepwaking is used throughout the volume, and serves in 

addition as a portion of the title of Section 11, Book 1: ‘Showing certain 
of the physical and metaphysical Conditions of Sleepwaking.”’ With one 
unimportant exception," I have been unable to find this expression in the 
work of any other writer on mesmerism. That Poe was appreciative of the 
forcefulness of Townshend’s reasoning is attested by his use of the word in 
both its forms (sleepwaker, sleepwaking) no less than five times in the tale. 
Indeed, it appears to have been used deliberately—one might say almost 
self-consciously—for in a letter to Lowell written July 2, 1844, subse- 
quent to the writing of ‘‘Mesmeric Revelation,” he says, in the course of 
repeating some of the ideas contained in the tale: 
... At death, the worm is the butterfly,—still material, but of a matter unrecog- 
nized by our organs—recognized occasionally, perhaps, by the sleep-walker 
directly—without organs—through the mesmeric medium. Thus a sleepwalker 
may see ghosts.* 


This return to the use of sleep-walker would seem to indicate that 
sleepwaker was still too recent an acquisition to supplant the more tra- 
ditional word. However, by March, 1848, Poe had evidently settled on 
the propriety of the use of sleepwaker. In his Marginalia for that month 
he lashes out at the London Popular Record of Modern Science: 


... It had the impudence, also, to spoil the title [“Mesmeric Revelation”) by 
improving it to “The Last Conversation of a Somnambule”’—a phrase that is 
nothing at all to the purpose, since the person who “converses” is not a somnam- 
bule. He is a sleep-waker—vot a sleep-walker; but I presume that ‘““The Record” 
thought it was only the difference of an 1. 


* Page 10. 

“ William Lang, Mesmerism, Its History, Phenomena, and Practice (Edinburgh, 1843). 
William Lang of Glasgow, as he was referred to, was a friend of Townshend, who wrote a 
supplement for the 1844 edition of Lang’s book. In this work Lang pays tribute to Town- 
shend’s contributions to mesmerism, quoting portions of Facts in Mesmerism which contain 
the word “sleepwaking” (pp. 29, 31). Although Lang approves in the main of Townshend’s 
use of the word, he does not himself use it in the book, adhering instead to the more formal 
“mesmeric sleep.” Quinn, op. cit., p. 429. 

*® Graham’s Magazine, xxx, 179. This section of Marginalia is neither reprinted nor 
listed in the bibliography of Works (xv1). 
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Beyond this, Poe was probably influenced, to some extent, in his lan- 
guage by Townshend. For example, his use of the words exaltation of the 
mesmeric perception,and mesmeric exaltation, seems to be derived from the 
Supplement to Facts in Mesmerism, which consists entirely of testimonials. 
One of these is from a doctor in Milan and concerns one M. Valdrighi, of 
whom the doctor says: 


M. Valdrighi, advocate, had his sense of hearing so exquisite and exalted that 
he could hear words pronounced at the distance of two rooms. 

The exaltation of life which is observed in some patients attains such a height, 
that one of them could see the most delicate and minute objects in the greatest 
darkness. This is noticeable in nervous and very delicate persons. [Italics mine]“ 


It is probable that Poe may have derived the name of his character, 
Van Kirk, from Facts in Mesmerism also. Among the testimonials in the 
Supplement are two from A. Vandevyver and M. van Owenhuysen. They 
are, like all the others, listed in the table of contents. Poe may have made 
an adaptation of these names to his own purpose. 

There is one observation which must be made at this point in connec- 
tion with Poe’s indebtedness to Townshend. Any of the editions of Facts 
in Mesmerism, with the exception of the first American edition published 
by Little, Brown in 1841, which contained the Boston Committee Re- 
port in place of the Supplement, could have been used by Poe. The 
circumstances of his borrowing from the 1844 text for ‘‘The Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar,” however, lead me to believe that he probably 
used the same edition for both stories. 


Il 


In “The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar,” Poe again represents his 
leading character in the last stages of phthisis.‘7 M. Valdemar gives the 
narrator permission to keep him alive through mesmeric means beyond 
the point where agonal death should occur. This is done, and for a period 
of seven months Valdemar is kept suspended in the state of life-in-death. 
Finally, in response to his frantic appeal, the narrator attempts to 
awaken him, with the result that the body of Valdemar immediately 
decomposes. 

Inspired by a provocative idea he had found in Facts in Mesmerism, 


“4 Page 338. 
* Would Poe have been especially attracted to the latter case because the subject’s ini- 
tials were E—A—? Cf. ante, p. 1077. 


‘7 To say that phthisis was a favorite illness of romantic literature is to overlook, perhaps, 
the morbid perversity with which Poe transferred his own wife’s fatal malady to so many of 
his characters. 
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Poe wrote “Mesmeric Revelation.’”’ For “The Facts in the Case of M. 
Valdemar,’’** however, the debt was not nearly so intangible; Poe util- 
ized not an idea but an actual case reported by Townshend, and ex- 
panded it in detail, if not beyond, then at least to the limits of horror. 
In the “Notice” to the 1844 London edition, Townshend reported a case 
which particularly impressed him: 

I have watched the effects of mesmeric treatment upon a suffering friend, who 
was dying of that most fearful disorder—Lumbar Abscess. Unfortunately, 
through various hindrances, Mesmerism was not resorted to till late in the 
progress of the disease, so that, of course, that it should effect a cure was out of 
the question: . . . I have no hesitation in saying, that, under God, the life of my 
friend, R. T. was prolonged, at least, two months by the action of Mesmerism.** 


It is this reference which leads me to believe that Poe relied upon the 
London, 1844 edition, for it is the only one which contains the ‘‘Notice.” 
The remainder of Townshend’s account parallels in a very general way 
Poe’s tale, and may have served him as a guide for the order of presenta- 
tion of narrative incident. There are correspondences to be found 
throughout the two accounts, the most notable being that between the 
second sentence of the foregoing excerpt and Valdemar’s words: ‘Yes, 
I wish to be mesmerized . . . I fear you have deferred it too long.’’®° 

In addition, it can hardly be coincidental that Poe’s title, ‘‘The Facts 
in the Case of M. Valdemar,” should so closely resemble Townshend’s 
title, Facts in Mesmerism. Indeed, Poe’s comment concerning “the 
startling facts’’ of mesmerism at the beginning of ‘‘Mesmeric Revelation” 
seems to indicate that had he not thought of the more appropriate title 
for that tale, one which would point up its extraordinary aspects, he 
might well have called it ““The Facts in the Case of M. Van Kirk.” As 
it is, however, both tales are suitably entitled. ‘‘The Facts in the Case of 
M. Valdemar,” resembling its source, is a logical, pseudo-medical case- 
study, once the impossible premise has been granted. As for Poe’s selec- 
tion of the name “‘Valdemar”’ for his character, here again I am inclined 
to believe that he adapted it from the Supplement, specifically from the 
“M. Valdrighi, advocate,’ mentioned earlier.” 

As long ago as 1855 the source of Poe’s description of the deathbed 
scene was discovered. In that year a book bearing the title Rambles and 
Reveries of an Art Student in Europe was published anonymously in Phila- 
delphia.® In the section devoted to a surprisingly spirited defense of 


‘8 Works, v1, 154-166. 49 Page xvi. 50 Works, v1, 158. 

5 Ante, p. 1090. 

® Published by Thomas T. Watts. Woodberry, in his Life of Edgar Allan Poe, attributes 
the authorship of Rambles and Reveries to Watts (n, 407); Campbell, in The Mind of Poe, 
repeats the error (p. 169 n.). 
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Poe,® considering that the Griswold campaign of vilification was far 
from its decline, the author takes Poe to task for being too free in his 
charges of plagiarism against other writers, notably Longfellow and 
Willis. The author holds this to be particularly ungracious especially in 
view of Poe’s liberal ‘‘borrowing.’”’? Among the works and authors cited 
as sources for Poe’s plagiarism, there is mentioned a book which had been 
advertised, along with other Harper publications, in the Broadway Jour- 
nal for August 2, 1845. This was The Seeress of Prevorst, by Justinus 
Kerner, translated from German into English in 1845. The book is a 
mystical hodge-podge, professing to set forth the clairvoyant and mes- 
meric experiences of Mrs. H—, the seeress, whose dying moments are 
graphically recounted in a paragraph on the last page. The author of 
Rambles and Reveries quotes from both the Seeress of Prevorst and the 
tale,*> demonstrating beyond all question Poe’s indebtedness. Owing to 
the comparative scarcity of both books, the comparison may again be 


made: 
The Seeress of Prevorst 


On the 5th of August, 1829, she became 
delirious, though she had still magnetic 
and lucid intervals. She was in a very 
pious state of mind, and requested 
them to sing hymns to her. She often 
called loudly for me, though I was ab- 
sent at the time; and once, when she 
appeared dead, some one having ut- 
tered my name, she started into life 
again, and seemed unable to die—the 
magnetic relation between us not yet 
broken. She was, indeed, susceptible to 
magnetic influences to the last; for, 
when she was already cold, and her 
jaws stiff, her mother having made 
three passes over her face, she lifted 
her eyelids and moved her lips. At ten 
o’clock her sister saw a tall bright form 
enter the chamber, and, at the same in- 
stant, the dying woman uttered a loud 
cry of joy; her spirit seemed then to be 
set free. After a short interval, her soul 
also departed, leaving behind it a 
totally irrecognizable husk—not a 
single trace of her former features 
remaining. [p. 119] 


8 Pages 33-47. 1, 53. 


“The Facts in the Case of 
M. Valdemar” 


It was evident that, so far, death... 
had been arrested by the mesmeric 
process. [p. 164] 

I made use of the customary passes. 
... The first indication of revival was 
afforded by a partial descent of the iris. 
[p. 165]... At ten o’clock I left the 
house in company with the two physi- 
cians. ... [p. 164] 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric 
passes, amid ejaculations of “dead! 
dead!” absolutely bursting from the 
tongue and not from the lips of the 
sufferer, his whole frame at once— 
within the space of a single minute, 
or even less, shrunk—crumbled—abso- 
lutely rotted away beneath my hands. 
... [p. 166] 


% Page 37 f. 
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Although it is not, properly speaking, relevant to this paper, there is 
one further observation which may be made. Poe gives this description 
of Valdemar’s physical condition: 


The left lung had been for eighteen months in a semiosseous or cartilaginous state, 
and was, of course, entirely useless for all purposes of vitality. The right, in its 
upper portion, was also partially, if not thoroughly, ossified, while the lower 
region was merely a mass of purulent tubercles, running one into another. Several 
extensive perforations existed; and, at one point, permanent adhesions to the 
ribs had taken place. These appearances in the right lobe were of comparatively 
recent date. The ossification had proceeded with very unusual rapidity; no sign 
of it had been discovered during the three previous days. Independently of the 
phthisis, the patient was suspected of aneurism of the aorta; but on this point 
the osseous symptoms rendered an exact diagnosis impossible. 


In the Marginalia for March, 1848, previously referred to, Poe said in 

defense of his description of Valdemar’s symptoms against the Morning 
Post’s charges that he either was fabricating or knew little about con- 
sumption: 
... I represented the symptoms of M. Valdemar as “severe,” to be sure. I put 
an extreme case; for it was necessary that I should leave on the reader’s mind no 
doubt as to the certainty of death without the aid of the Mesmerist—but such 
symptoms might have appeared—the identical symptoms have appeared, and will 
be presented again and again.” 


What is very curious about this controversy is that the main point 
should have been so obscured. Poe quite obviously took his diagnosis 
from some contemporary medical textbook, probably combining two or 
more cases to insure “‘certainty of death.’’ However, it would be a rare 
doctor then, or now even with the aid of x-ray and fluoroscope, who 
could diagnose Valdemar’s ailment with such precision. Poe must have 
taken one or more post-mortem reports without realizing that his tale, as 
he developed it, never permitted of Valdemar being examined except 
while alive !5* 

A recognition of the deep sense of mysticism pervading the body of 
Poe’s work, both prose and poetry, permits of the assumption that he, 
like so many others in his day, accepted mesmerism as a valid and ef- 
ficacious sub-branch of science.*® Each of the three tales is a fictional if 


% Works, v1, 157. 57 Graham’s Magazine, xxx, 179. 

58 Dr. R. W. Haxall’s Dissertation on the Importance of Physical Signs in the Various Dis- 
eases of the Abdomen and Thorax, which Poe reviewed in the Southern Literary Messenger 
for October, 1843 (Works, 1x, 164-166), contains similarities of language only, as does the 
contemporary classic work in the field, Laennec’s Diseases of the Chest, translated from the 
French by John Forbes (New York, 1838). 

5° Joseph Jackson, in his edition of The Philosophy of Animal Magnetism by a Gentleman 
of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1928), attempts to attribute this book to Poe. His argument 
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impossible extension of contemporary mesmeric theory, and it is this 
fictional quality which makes it difficult to believe that Poe intended 
““Mesmeric Revelation” and ‘‘The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar”’ to 
be hoaxes from the start. The evidence indicates, rather, that Poe in- 
tended them as serious fiction, even though they were of the “horror” 
variety, but that when they were greeted with enthusiasm by mesmer- 
ists, spiritualists, and sundry mystics, and with cries of incredulity by 
the skeptics, he declared them to b2 hoaxes in order to capitalize upon 
the attendant publicity. Certainly, he went to inordinate lengths to con- 
vince his friends that the tales were hoaxes, once widespread comment 
had been aroused, even though he maintained at the same time, if only 
briefly, a certain ambiguity regarding their authenticity. 

It may also be argued from another approach that Poe’s literary ac- 
tivities in general lend credibility to the inference that the two tales were 
not intended as hoaxes. Mesmerism as a theme for fiction was, like 
metempsychosis and the exploration of the realm of the conscience, so 
well suited to Poe’s principles of literary composition that it was natural 
for him to work this new field, to attempt to achieve the sensational 
without deliberately attempting to mislead. The ironic conclusion sug- 
gests itself that if anyone was hoaxed, it was Poe, for he was forced by 
public clamor to acknowledge, ultimately, that which he never intended. 
His little fictions were no more fraudulent in the 1840’s than they are 
today. It is only the superimposed controversy concerning their truth- 
fulness, a controversy in which Poe permitted himself, evidently with 
relish, to be involved, which is fraudulent. This is another, if for once 
harmless, instance of Poe’s inability to resist complicating an issue which 
should have been disposed of immediately it arose.” 

SipneEY E. Linp 

Rutgers University 





is ingenious but inconclusive. All that can now be said is that Poe may have had a hand in 
it; there is no evidence that he did. The problem at best is moot. 

6° Tt will be noted that in the Marginalia for March, 1848, Poe nowhere takes the stand 
that his fiction was intended to hoax. His insistence upon the differentiation between “sleep- 
waker” and “sleepwalker’’ (cf. ante, p. 1089) appears to be a deliberate attempt to beg the 
issue, and his statements throughout avoid the larger problem. Against this may be set his 
successive references to animal magnetism: Broadway Journal, 1, 174, 255 (in “Words 
with a Mummy”), 390 f.; Graham’s Magazine, xxxu, 178 f.; John W. Robertson, Edgar 
A. Poe (San Francisco, 1921), p. 316; T. O. Mabbott, “The Letters from George W. 
Eveleth to Edgar Allan Poe,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xxv1, 180; James 
Southall Wilson, “The Letters of Edgar A. Poe to George W. Eveleth,” Alumni Bulletin, 
University of Virginia, xvi, no. 1, 47; Works, xvm1, 268 f., 276, 284 f., 342; xv1, 71. 

61 T am much indebted to Professor Nelson F. Adkins of New York University for his 
valuable editorial suggestions. 
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LXVI 
BROWNING’S KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC 


HAT Robert Browning, the poet, possessed wide and multifarious 

learning is evident to a casual reader of his poems. The careful reader 
is impressed by the range and extent of his learning which includes much 
of what is called hole-in-the-corner knowledge, a familiarity with out-of- 
the-way topics and incidents that few readers possess. The scholarship of 
the past two decades has begun to give us a good deal of knowledge upon 
the nature of Browning’s learning, and we are in a fair position now to 
estimate how much of the poet’s knowledge was systematic and well- 
ordered, and how much of it was haphazard and based upon a following- 
up of this or that temporary interest. The letter which is the heart of this 
paper and which is published for the first time below will shed light upon 
this problem in an area in which Browning’s training was probably most 
systematic. 

Of all the arts Browning loved poetry most steadily; but from time to 
time music called from him a rarer enthusiasm than poetry could attain 
to. In the Parleying with Charles Avison, written two years before his 
death, the poet gave expression to such a burst 

I state it thus: 
There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music. 


The same enthusiasm is expressed in several of Browning’s poems upon 
music and musicians, but nowhere so effectively as in Abt Vogler. But 
enthusiasm is, of course, no guarantee of training and knowledge, and it 
is these latter points to which the present paper is addressed. 
Browning, as we know, had a very irregular schooling and attended 
London University for only a very short time. His real education was ob- 
tained in his home. His father was a gifted amateur in many fields, and 
like his distinguished son was a lover of odd learning. It is probable that 
Browning’s training in music was more systematic than his education in 
any other field. His teachers in music, such as “‘the great John Relfe”’ 
and Nathan, author of the Hebrew Melodies, were more distingiushed 
than Browning’s other tutors in French and Italian. The training Relfe 
and Nathan gave the boy was effective and he remained all his life a 
lover of music, capable of playing the piano or the organ, singing, im- 
provising, and in his youth composing. He thought well enough of him- 
self as a musician to instruct his own son, Pen Browning, in the piano. 
Nevertheless, the question has often been raised concerning the depth 
of Browning’s technical knowledge of music. For example, Sir Charles 
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Villiers Stanford, a well qualified judge of such matters, recounted the 
following: 


There was a most interesting gathering in Coutts Trotter’s rooms at Trinity, 
when Joachim, Grove, Robert Browning, and Hueffer (destined to be Davison’s 
successor as critic of the Times) had a warm controversy on the subject of 
Beethoven’s last Quartets. The member of the party who talked most and 
knew least about the subject was, curiously enough, Browning. I remember 
remarking sotto voce to my neighbour that his arguments explained to me that 
the true reason of the obscurity of many references to music in his poems was 
the superficiality and exiguity of his technical knowledge. When Jebb was writing 
his masterly Greek translation of “Abt Vogler,” he too became well aware of 
this weakness, and was able with infinite skill to gloss over the solecisms of the 
original. “Sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor,” is indeed the refuge of 
the destitute amateur improviser.! 


Stanford’s opinion of Browning’s musical competency remains perhaps 
the most severe that has been expressed, though he goes on to acquit the 
poet of having been guilty of such “‘blatant blunders” in musical matters 
as certain other writers had committed. 

At a meeting of the Browning Society of Boston on May 31, 1887, the 
Reverend Henry G. Spaulding read a paper entitled ‘Browning as the 
Poet of Music and Musicians.”” This paper has never been published. 
Spaulding was a Unitarian minister in Boston for many years, and was 
well known for his scholarly interests. On June 3, 1887 the Boston Evening 
Transcript published a long unsigned article on the editorial page called 
“Browning and Music,” and since the newspaper article was in part the 
occasion of Browning’s writing the letter which appears below, some of it 
deserves to be quoted here. After a reference to the meeting of the So- 
ciety at which Spaulding had read his paper, and after commenting upon 
the ignorance of most English writers in regard to music, the writer of 
the article continues: 


With Browning the case is different. He belongs to our own time, to a period 
when the art of music is developed to tenfold what it was in Shakespeare’s day, 
and is capable of delicate subtleties undreamt of then. To call Browning a thor- 
ough musician would be going too far. Thorough musicians do not grow on every 
bush, even within the circle of the profession itself. That he is a man of genuinely 
musical instincts, of rather keen musical insight, and of some specific culture, 
may safely be assumed. Certainly he knew enough to give music lessons to his 
son, and make him a fair pianist for a boy of ten or eleven; exactly how far his 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, and musical form went were hard to say, 
but he probably possessed something more than a smattering of such knowledge. 
When he uses musical terms he almost invariably shows that he knows fully 


1 Pages from an Unwritten Diary (London, 1914), p. 176. 
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what he is about. The following passage from his ‘“‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s”’ has 
been much quoted, and Mr. Spaulding made especial reference to it in his address: 


“What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh, 
Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions—‘Must we die?’ 


woo» 


Those commiserating sevenths—‘Life might last! we can but try! 
g g ) 


The ‘plaintive’ minor thirds, the suspensions with their resolutions, the ‘com- 
miserating’ sevenths, all show musical understanding. The diminished sixths, 
however, make one stare! Mentioning diminished sixths in this off-hand way is 
rather like casually speaking of breakfasting off roc’s egg as a matter of every-day 
occurrence. We wonder how many real diminished sixths Mr. Browning has met 
with in the course of his musical experience. We will wager he never found one in 
any composition of Baldassare Galuppi. 

The description of the fugue in “Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” is indeed 
remarkable, if perhaps more so from the point of view of the intelligent music 
lover than from that of the musician. One does not find in it any fine appreciation 
of the fugue-form; but merely a recognition that the form is not musically worth- 
less. The poet evinces no real enthusiasm for the fugue, as such, and his comments 
have rather the air of an apology than a rhapsody. His point of view is more than 
hinted at in the last stanza but one, where he cries out: 


“Hugues! I advise mea poend 
(Counterpoint glares like a Gorgon) 
Bid One, Two, Three, Four, Five, clear the arena! 
Say the word, straight I unstop the full-organ, 
Blare out the mode Palestrina.” 


Browning’s notion of exactly what the “‘mode Palestrina” was seems a little hazy 
here, by the way, but it would be needlessly uncharitable to suppose that he did 
not know that Palestrina never wrote a note for the organ in his life. Still, 
“Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha”’ is an almost unique instance of a musical form 
being made per se the subject of poetic treatment in the English language, and 
Browning is undoubtedly the only English poet competent to attempt such a 
task. 

But where Browning shows himself most truly musical is where he speaks of 
music untechnically. In all the varied suggestiveness he finds in great music, and 
in the vivid way he embodies in glowing verse the mental picture it calls up in 
his poet’s brain, he makes it clear that this suggestiveness is a personal matter 
between the music and himself—that the composer has little, if anything, to do 
with it. He does not try to impute his own fancy to the composer, and one feels 
instinctively that, when he listens to music, he listens musically, and not merely 
sentimentally. The music he mentions in his poems, too, is almost invariably of a 
high order; his sympathies are not with the musical populace but with the aris- 
tocracy of the art. In how far what he has written about music can open a door, 
otherwise closed, to the musical appreciation of the uninitiated, is a question 
about which there may be two opinions. We, for one, doubt very much whether 
any one ever got a clearer musical idea of a composition from reading what 
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Browning has written about it. His exegesis lies in a more purely psychical direc- 
tion. But, surely, what he has written on music can be read with delight by all 
music-lovers, and need awaken no contempt in the breast of the most thorough 
musician. 

Shortly after the article appeared, Spaulding wrote to Browning and 
enclosed a program of the recent meeting and a copy of the article from 
the Transcript. Browning replied within the month and showed con- 
siderable appreciation for Spaulding’s interest in his poetry. The letter 
follows: 

29 De Vere Gardens, W. 
June 30, ’87 
Dear Mr. Spaulding, 

I receive, this morning only, probably in consequence of the change in my 
address, your kind letter and pleasant accompaniment of notices which evidence 
the sympathy I so greatly value: who would not feel grateful for such proof that 
the work of a long life-time meets, even at the eleventh hour, with such generous 
recognition from friends I shall never be privileged to see? 

On the points mentioned in your letter, and those I notice in the paper from 
the “Boston Transcript,” I may observe generally that whatever may be the 
profit I gained by the study of music, mine has been a serious one: John Relfe, 
my instructor in counterpoint was a thoroughly learned proficient, as his two 
works on the subject show sufficiently. The latter ‘““Lucidus Ordo” was a proposal 
for substituting a “figured bass” of his own, for the barbarous contrivance in 
use at the beginning of the present century. I used to disconcert him (eas'ly done, 
and sometimes with unhappy effects) by solving his musical problems “by ear” 
and not according to rule. Under other masters I learnt what I once knew of the 
method of playing on the Violoncello, Violin, and Piano-forte: and quite enough 
of this survives to keep me from slipping when touching on what is connected 
with it. As for “singing,” the best master of four I have, more or less, practised 
with, was Nathan, Author of the Hebrew Melodies: he retained certain traditional 
Jewish methods of developing the voice. 

As to “Master Hughes (sic),”” had he been meant for the glorious Bach it were 
a shame to me indeed; I had in my mind one of the dry-as-dust imitators who 
would elaborate some such subject as 


for a dozen pages together. The “mode Palestrina” has no reference to organ- 
playing; it was the name given by old Italian writers on Composition to a certain 
simple and severe style like that of the Master; just as, according to Byron, 
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“the word Miltonic means sublime.” As for Galuppi, I had once in my possession 
two huge manuscript volumes almost exclusively made up of his “Toccata- 
pieces”—apparently a slighter form of the Sonata to be “touched” lightly off. 
The sample by Litolf is a more regular and elaborate thing. The “March” by 
Avison is his very own,—and, I rather think, exists in the form of a Trio. Avison 
was a considerab,e man in his day; pupil and friend of Gemignani—who main- 
tained he was equal to Handel! I have the ““March”’ in my Father’s notation. 
All this will show that I have given much attention to music proper—I be- 
lieve to the detriment of what people take for “music” in poetry, when I had to 
consider that quality. For the first effect of apprehending real musicality was to 
make me abjure the sing-song which, in my early days, was taken for it. With 
repeated thanks, believe me, 
Yours sincerely 
Robert Browning. 


It remains only to remark that a good deal that Browning states in his 
letter has been inferred by later scholars;? it is well to have the matter 
in Browning’s own words. 

HERBERT EVELETH GREENE?® 


2 See, for example, Griffin and Minchin, Life of Robert Browning (London, 1910), passim; 
and DeVane, Browning’s Parleyings (New Haven, 1927), Ch.'vu, “The Parleying with 
Charles Avison,” as well as numerous scattered references in Browning’s correspondence. 
See especially, T. L. Hood, Letters of Robert Browning (New Haven, 1933). 

3 Professor Greene was professor of English at The Johns Hopkins University from 1893 
to 1925. He died on September 3, 1942. The present paper, in a more extended form, 
entitled “An Unpublished Letter by Browning,” was read at a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in 1924. The present form of the paper is mainly owing to the edi- 
torial work of William Chase Greene, of the Department of Classics of Harvard University, 
and William C. DeVane of Yale University. 








LXVII 
THE SILENT FOOT IN PENTAMETER VERSE 


N a tantalizing footnote to The Name and Nature of Poetry (1933), 

A. E. Housman lists a number of prosodic matters which, in his 
opinion, constitute an important part of the Artifice of Versification 
the “natural laws by which all versification is conditioned.” Unfortu- 
nately, Housman did not elaborate or publish his prosodic observations 
but the range and penetration of the hints in his footnote suggest that at 
least one corner of the usually sterile field of metrics can be made to bring 
forth good fruit. Housman also noted the lack of serious efforts to dis- 
cover the “latent base. . . by which all versification is conditioned.” The 
“natural laws” are unknown to most writers of verse, who succeed, when 
they do succeed, by virtue of “instinctive tact and a natural goodness of 
ear.’’ And in Housman’s opinion, little of value has been written on such 
matters, and literary critics seldom explore the field. 

Since Housman’s lecture appeared in print, however, there have been 
some very able attempts to explore one sector of the field he outlined— 
the nature of rhythm in verse. The most important of these is D. W. 
Prall’s Aesthetic Analysis (1936), which provides philosophical ground- 
work for the analytic approach to aesthetics and suggests actual methods 
for investigations into the fundamentals of the major arts. More particu- 
larly, Prall’s chapter on ““Temporal Patterns,” in addition to offering the 
prosodist a real wealth of new material, affords an implicit clarification of 
some of Housman’s points. 

Another valuable work, approaching the problem of metrics from an 
entirely different angle, is Wilbur L. Schramm’s Approaches to a Science 
of English Verse (1935). This is the most accurate of the inductive, labo- 
ratory studies of verse readings; and while it is subject to several limita- 
tions, which Mr. Schramm is well aware of (e.g., the lack of perfect cor- 
respondence between physical measurements and auditory perceptions), 
it does provide some objective verification of Prall’s theories. 

In this paper I propose to consider three of the points mentioned by 
Housman in his footnote: (1) “the presence in verse of siJent and invisible 
feet, like rests in music”; (2) “the reason why some lines of different 
length will combine harmoniously while others can only be so combined 
by great skill or good luck”’; (3) ‘“‘why, while blank verse can be written 
in lines of ten or six syllables, a series of octo-syllables ceases to be verse 
if they are not rhymed.” My discussion of these points owes much to 
Prall’s theory, and to Schramm’s research. 

At the start, it seems desirable to limit the field I am attempting to 
cover, since most prosodic disagreements (when they do not arise from 
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sheer stubbornness and the truculent monomania which seems to afflict 
even the most distinguished prosodists) are caused by two people un- 
wittingly talking about different things. Perhaps the best way to clarify 
my position and intentions is to list some of the assumptions on which I 
proceed, 

1. Rhythm, in verse, music or elsewhere, is a temporal pattern. Dura- 
tion (of sound, silence, or movement) is marked into approximately equal 
units or groups of units by something which interrupts it. Silence can be 
marked off by sounds (like clock ticks). Sound may be marked off into 
temporal units by many things, singly or in combination—by silences, by 
changes in pitch, or most commonly by accents or stresses. 

2. Rhythm in music or verse is always complex, in the sense that it 
contains patterns within patterns. Three eighth-notes make up one of the 
two units comprising a bar in 6/8 time. The bar is a unit in a larger 
grouping, the phrase, and so on. In verse, we commonly speak of syllables 
making up feet, of feet combining into lines, and of lines forming stanzas. 
I shall be mainly concerned with somewhat larger units than are com- 
monly taken as starting points—with lines and measures rather than 
with syllables and feet. I use ‘‘measure” in Schramm’s sense: duration 
between stresses. 

3. For the purpose of analyzing its basic temporal pattern, the rhythm 
of verse or music should be exaggerated. An explanation of the subtle and 
plastic freedom of a fully expressive reading is the goal of prosodic 
analysis, not its starting point. Before the subtle variations from the 
pattern can be accounted for, the underlying pattern must be made 
clear. Hence, sing-song readings of verse, though repellent to the sophis- 
ticated taste and largely irrelevant to the expressiveness of the poem as a 
whole, are a very useful first tool. The small boy at dancing school counts 
a desperate and sometimes audible ‘‘One two three, One two three” as he 
attempts to learn to waltz. His sister practices her piano lesson to the 
inexorable pattern of the metronome. The dancing and playing of their 
parents are probably much more expressive and aesthetically more satis- 
fying, but an analysis of the fluid freedom of their rhythms begins 
properly with the strict, exaggerated One two three, One two three count 
which underlies their most graceful waltz. 

This basic temporal pattern is obscured in actual readings of verse by a 
number of factors: our inability to either hear or reproduce durations 
accurately, the expressive intention of the poem, the exigencies of normal 
English word-accent. Hence, actual measurement of an expressive reading 
of verse could hardly be expected to indicate the basic temporal pattern 
with complete accuracy, and Schramm wisely reports his findings in 
percentages of deviation from an average. One need not, however, rely on 
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physical measurements. Rhythm is a felt pattern in time, not the measur- 
able physical manifestations which produce the experience. 


a a song of]six pence 


is as regular as a drum corps in action, and it does not require the accu- 
rate measurements of a laboratory to demonstrate the fact to the ear. 

Whether the notation given above is correct might be argued endlessly. 
Some might prefer to write it in 2/4 time, instead 4/4. Others might 
insist, with Mr. Prall, that it is in 6/8 time, since “sing” and “‘song” 
are longer in duration than ‘“‘a” and “‘of”’: 


6 Sing a song " pence 


Mr. Schramm has shown that it is impossible to settle such arguments by 
physical measurements, since it is impossible to tell what to measure. 
Phonationis a continuum, interrupted only by phrase pauses and voiceless 
consonants. The syllable has no phonetic existence; it is a conventional 
and visual unit, which has no precise limits as a sound. 

In short, verse is not, like piano music, made up of sharply defined 
minimal units. Consequently there will probably continue to be wide 
disagreement as to the “‘scansion”’ of particular lines, and as to the best 
system of indicating scansions. But probably most readers would agree 
(and Mr. Schramm’s instruments would show) that there are stresses on 
“sing” and “song” and “six” and “‘pence”’; and these stresses, at intervals 
felt to be equal, produce the basic temporal pattern. 

Of the three points to be discussed, here, the first is basic in the sense 
that the other two spring from it. ‘“The presence in verse of silent or in- 
visible feet” is open to a variety of interpretations if one ignores the rest 
of Housman’s phrase. But “like rests in music” indicates clearly that the 
caesura, or expressive pause, is not meant. In normal readings of verse, 
such a pause, dictated by the sense or the syntax or the need for breath- 
ing, is not part of the basic temporal pattern at all. Instead, it interrupts 
or suspends the pattern, as a hold suspends the rhythm in music. A 
silent foot in this paper means an interval of silence which is as much a 
part of the temporal pattern as the rests in 
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Silent feet can no more be disregarded in the analysis of verse rhythm 
than can rests in the playing of a musical score. 

Such rests have been noted by prosodists in lines like “Break, break, 
break,” but here the rest is only a part of a foot, taking the place merely 
of the unaccented syllable. In this paper, I shall speak of silent feet, not 
parts of feet. And Prall has shown that these silent feet (or rests, as he 
calls them) occur very commonly at the ends of lines, just as in music 
extended rests occur most commonly at the ends of phrases. That these 
silent feet have not been explicitly recognized by prosodists is due to two 
errors: visual scansion, instead of auditory scansion; and a tendency to 
consider a verse line as complete in itself, instead of as a unit in a larger 
pattern. 

Taken by itself, the line, ‘When I have seen by Time’s fell hand 
defaced,” seems to contain no rests. But if one reads it as one of a series 
of lines (as a part of a sonnet, that is), he will notice a silent interval the 
duration of one foot at the end of each line: 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced [a rest] 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age [a rest]. 


A longer silent interval is fairly common, since many readers will add a 
pause as well as the rest. But if a rest equal to one foot is omitted, the 
characteristic pattern of a sonnet is disguised, and if the silent foot is 
omitted at the end of every line, the verse no longer sounds like a sonnet 
at all. 

The existence of this ‘‘structural” rest at the end of a pentameter line 
can be demonstrated still more clearly by contrasting successive lines in 
tetrameter. Here, for reasons to be made out later, there is no necessity 
for including a silent foot at the end of the line. It is possible to read “‘The 
sun is down and drinks away/From air and land the lees of day” without 
a rest after “away.” A reader may pause there momentarily, and many 
readers will; the syntactic pattern, or phrasing, may make a pause at the 
end of a tetrameter line natural enough in an expressive reading. But it is 
not required by the basic temporal pattern, as it is in the pentameter. If 
the same two lines are expanded into pentameter by the addition of some 
extra words, the silent feet again demand to be recognized: 


The sun is down and slowly drinks away [a rest] 
From air and land the crimson lees of day [a rest]. 


This difference in the fundamental temporal pattern of the two lines 
may help to explain why tetrameter couplet was so often used, by 
Butler, Swift, and others, for light satiric and narrative verse, whereas 
pentameter couplet was the standard form for didactic verse or serious 
satire. “On the Death of Dr. Swift” should be as voluble and fluent as 
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“Hudibras.” But Pope’s moral and critical essays need the weight and 
dignity afforded by the rest at the end of each line. 
Trimeter lines, like pentameter, contain a rest equivalent to one foot: 


The night is freezing fast [a rest] 
Tomorrow falls Decem- [ber rest] 
And winterfalls of old [a rest] 

Are with me from the past [a rest]. 


Note that the final unaccented syllable of ““December”’ fills up part of the 
“silent” foot. Almost the only tenable definition of foot (Schramm, p. 70) 
is a stressed syllable with one or more unaccented syllables intervening 
before the next stress. Just as a foot depends on a stress, so a terminal 
silent foot must occupy the space which in the underlying pattern would 
normally contain a stressed syllable. 

The fact that silent feet contain an implicit stress helps to explain the 
fact that they occur at the ends of lines with odd numbers of feet only— 
e.g., trimeter and pentameter—whereas tetrameter feet are completely 
filled with sound. Everyone tends to compound rhythms—to hear, for 
example, the undifferentiated ticks of a clock not as one, one, one, but in 
groups: One two, one two; or One two three, one two three or ONE two 
three four. But a line with five or three feet cannot be compounded into 
simple regular groupings, and one tends instinctively to fill out the line 
and make its sub-groupings symmetrical by adding a silent foot. Hous- 
man’s reference in his footnote to the existence in some meters of “‘an 
inherent alternation of stresses, stronger and weaker’’ may be a reference 
to this tendency to group feet into compound measures. 

Because of the presence of the silent foot, so-called trimeter verse is a 
misnomer. Trimeter and tetrameter are the same in basic temporal pat- 
tern; each contains four feet, or measures, but in trimeter the fourth 
foot is a rest. This equivalence of line length explains, of course, the fre- 
quent occurrence of combinations of tetrameter and trimeter lines—as 
in ballad meter, poulters’ measure, or the common meter of the hymn- 
books. The septenary, or fourteener, also bears witness to the natural 
popularity of such a combination, and incidentally provides a particu- 
larly clear demonstration of the existence of the rest, or silent foot. 

The presence of the silent foot in pentameter is readily perceivable in 
heroic couplet, sonnet, or any regular stanza form made up of pentam- 
eters. But what of blank verse? It would be a rash man indeed who 
would assert the existence of a rest at the end of each line of one of Ham- 
let’s soliloquies as read by Barrymore, Evans, or Gielgud. But this is to 
say only that in those dramatic, highly expressive, and sophisticated 
readings the basic temporal pattern is so hidden as to exist only in the 
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mind of someone who knows the pattern well enough to hear it behind the 
infinite variations of any particular reading. In short, most dramatic 
readings of blank verse simply ignore the pentameter line as a rhythmic 
unit, and follow meaning, syntax, and phrasing. But the underlying line- 
pattern is still inherent in the verse, and it is the pattern of 


The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike [a rest], 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned [a rest]. 


Once the pattern has been established in a hearer’s mind, it is possible to 
take liberties with it—for example, to run lines together, putting long 
pauses in the middle of lines, instead of at the ends—without completely 
destroying the effect of blank verse. Shakespeare and Milton could pro- 
duce their rich and subtle variations because the norm had been estab- 
lished by a host of dramatists from Sackville to Marlowe. If, however, in 
a particular reading, the irregularities are too numerous or occur too 
frequently, the hearer simply misses the characteristic quality of blank 
verse, and Shakespeare becomes (what it often is on the stage) a kind of 
metrically chanted prose. The silent foot, actually or in a hearer’s imagi- 
nation, determines the felt character of the pentameter line, when it is felt 
as a line. 

Housman’s second point has already been touched on. Why do some 
lines of different length ‘‘combine harmoniously, while others can only be 
so combined by great skill or good luck’? Part of the answer, at least, 
would seem to lie in the nature of the temporal patterns of different lines. 
Another factor may be the accent pattern—the presence or absence of a 
regular alternation of stresses, stronger and weaker, of which Housman 
also speaks. This latter point, however, deserves fuller treatment than I 
propose to give it here, and I shall confine myself to examples of the 
effect of temporal pattern on a few common combinations of lines. 

Tetrameter combines readily with trimeter because, as we have seen, 
both lines actually contain four measures, and the silent foot marks a 
symmetrical division of the stanza. Another fairly easy combination is 
pentameter and trimeter, as in Lycidas, Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, or 
Collins’ Ode to Evening. 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires [a rest], 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all [a rest] 
Thy dewy fingers draw [a rest] 
The gradual dusky veil [a rest]. 


These lines make a cohesive stanza because all the lines end in a silent 
foot, and the regular succession of these rests is unbroken even though the 
number of measures per line varies. 
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On the other hand, combinations of pentameter and tetrameter are 
difficult to achieve and are relatively rare in English stanzas. The reason 
is the lack of a silent foot at the end of the tetrameter line, and the conse- 
quent unfinished effect of the line when in combination with pentameter. 
The omission of a few words in a familiar quatrain will demonstrate how a 
stanza falls apart when tetrameters are substituted for pentameters: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the darkening world to me. 


Here the line lengths are different—six measures for pentameter, four for 
tetrameter. But by itself, this difference would not necessarily produce an 
awkward stanza, as Collins’ Ode to Evening bears witness. In a combi- 
nation of tetrameter and pentameter, however, there is another difference: 
one line contains a silent foot and the other is completely filled with 
sound. These two differences destroy the cohesiveness of the stanza; it 
falls apart into the intolerable jerkiness and disorganization of the ex- 
ample above. 

The foregoing may be tentatively summarized as follows: lines con- 
taining the same number of measures combine readily, whether the 
measures are completely filled with sound (tetrameter) or composed in 
part of rests (trimeter). Lines containing different numbers of measures 
combine readily if both lines contain a final silent foot (e.g., pentameter 
and trimeter). Combinations violating these principles are difficult to 
bring off, though they may produce very striking effects. A discussion of 
these “irregular” combinations, since it would involve principles not 
touched on here, must be reserved for another paper. 

One further explanation may be attempted. Housman states, and the 
corpus of English poetry seems to bear him out, that while blank verse can 
be written in lines of ten or six syllables, a series of octo-syllables ceases 
to be verse if they are not rhymed. If this is a fact, prosodic analysis 
should afford an explanation of it. 

By definition, blank verse contains no stanzas—i.e., no regular rhyth- 
mic pattern larger than the single line. Consequently, to be felt as a 
regular verse form, blank verse must be composed of lines which are 
clearly marked off as rhythmic units. Sense and syntax may carry over 
from one line to another, but the basic rhythmic pattern depends on a felt 
indication of line length. Visually, of course, the blank verse line is 
marked off as a unit by the way in which it is printed. But to the ear the 
six-measure blank verse line is marked off most clearly by the silent foot 
which completes its rhythmic pattern. The regular succession of these 
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silent feet is a chief means of establishing the norm from which mature 
verse is continually varying. Without such a norm, expressive variations 
(pause, enjambment, caesura, etc.) would be rhythmically incoherent, and 
blank verse would lose its felt character as a verse form. 

Trimeter lines, as Housman notes, can be used to produce blank verse, 
since the basic pattern of the trimeter line includes a silent foot which 
serves to mark the line as a unit. On the other hand, tetrameter, as we 
have seen, consists of measures entirely filled with sound. When tetram- 
eter lines are unrhymed, there is nothing to indicate to the ear that the 
four measures constitute a line, nothing to mark the end of a grouping of 
measures. One line runs into another without break or interruption save 
for expressive, non-rhythmic pauses. Hence, as Housman notes, if a 
series of octo-syllables are not rhymed, they cease to be verse—that is, 
they fail to produce a regular pattern larger than the single measure. 

Housman’s statement probably needs qualification. The octo-syllabic 
line needs to be marked as a unit by something, but rhyme is only one of 
the ways of marking it. For example, despite the lack of rhyme, the 
tetrameters of Hiawatha are felt as single lines. The reason seems to be 
that Longfellow has consistently used ‘“trochaic” feet, which produce 
four extra-heavy stresses in each line, and taken as a whole the lines are 
heavily end-stopped. In Schramm’s terms (of. cit., p. 25), he has made 
accent regularly coincide with stress. The heavy stresses emphasize a line- 
pattern, or grouping of measures, which is suggested by the syntax. The 
total effect is unusual and even “foreign,’”’ which is probably the effect 
Longfellow intended. 

To summarize, tetrameter verse, its rhythmic pattern complete with- 
out a rest, needs rhyme, or some other non-temporal aid, to keep it from 
running together into a kind of chant with no recurring unit larger than 
the single measure. The pentameter line is well-suited to blank verse 
because it contains within its basic pattern the silent foot which, to the 
ear, marks the line as a recurring unit. 

FREDERICK BRACHER 


Pomona College 
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LES DEBUTS LITTERAIRES DE PIERRE LASSERRE 


"HISTOIRE intellectuelle de la Troisitme République naitra gradu- 
ellement de |’étude patiente et minutieuse des divers problémes 
d’ordre politique, philosophique, littéraire et social qui ont occupé une 
période qui comptera parmi les plus mouvementées et les plus complexes, 
les plus riches et fécondes aussi, qu’ait connues la vie francaise.’ Sans 
doute est-il prématuré de porter sur les hommes et les ceuvres dont 
l’action se prolonge autour de nous le jugement équitable et nuancé qui 
sera celui de la postérité. Mais pour la génération dont la naissance pré- 
céda ou suivit de prés l’établissement de la République, et dont la 
jeunesse et la maturité coincidérent avec la période troublée de l'affaire 
Dreyfus et de Ja Grande Guerre, il n’est peut-étre pas top tot, maintenant 
que la premiére moitié du vingtiéme siécle touche 4 son terme, de faire les 
sondages préliminaires et de retracer a tout le moins les débuts littéraires 
d’une des figures les plus représentatives de la période qui vient de se 
clore. 

Pierre Lasserre est mort trop tét et s’il n’efit été prématurément 
arraché au labeur acharné qui marqua ses derniéres années, il efit sans 
doute couronné son ceuvre par un livre de mémoires ou une autobio- 
graphie intellectuelle qui aurait représenté pour la génération présente un 
document précieux, car il lui a été donné de jouer, pendant les premiéres 
décades de ce siécle, un réle d’acteur et de témoin.? Dans |’étude qu’il 
publia sur Péguy en 1920 et dans l’essai qui parut en 1922 sous le titre de 
Cinquante ans de pensée frangaise, il avait déja esquissé l’histoire générale 
des idées qui ont occupé | intelligence frangaise depuis la fin du Second 
Empire jusqu’au début de la Grande Guerre. A ces morceaux substantiels, 
il ajouta plus tard quelques chapitres succincts et discrétement révéla- 
teurs de la direction prise par sa pensée.* La mort le surprit avant qu’i! 


1 Période aux aspects si divers, et si remplie d’événements pour ceux qui |’ont vécue, 
qu’elle induisit Valéry 4 déclarer, pendant l’occupation: “.. . J’ai calculé que j’étais trés, 
trés vieux. J’ai cing siécles! Vous allez voir. Un, avant 1900. Deux, 1900 a 14. Trois, la 
guerre de 14. Quatre, 18 4 39. Et cinq, hélas! ce qui se passe aujourd’hui! Et toutes ces 
périodes sont entiérement différentes . . . ” Cf. Paul Valéry vivant (Marseille, 1946), p. 209. 

2 Role plus important encore, selon M. André Thérive qui écrivit, peu aprés la mort de 
Lasserre, que ce dernier avait été “une part de notre conscience et celle qui pouvait parler 
le plus franchement.” “Le titre de confesseur de son temps,” ajouta-t-il, ‘‘n’est pas indigne 
de ce critique qui avait pris l’expérience de trop d’esprits, de trop d’écoles, pour n’ériger 
point l’indulgence en principe, en principe sévére contre ]’intolérance et le fanatisme de 
tous bords.” Le Temps, 10 juillet 1931. 

3 Ces articles, dont les plus importants contenaient une définition de |’esprit libéral, 
parurent dans Les Nouvelles Littéraires entre juin 1928 et juin 1930, et furent posthumé- 
ment recueillis dans Mise au Point (Paris, 1931). 
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efit pu reprendre avec plus d’ampleur et de précisions un sujet qui lui 
tenait 4 coeur.‘ Ayant fait une entrée retentissante dans l’opinion publique 
avec la publication du Romantisme frangais (1907), il avait longtemps 
fait figure de dogmatique et, a la fin de sa vie, dans une bréve récapitula- 
tion de l’histoire de ses idées, il avait attiré l’attention sur une période de 
sa jeunesse oU il avait été entiérement animé par les principes libéraux 
qu’il avait défendus avec chaleur dans ses derniéres années. “A mes 
débuts dans la vie intellectuelle,” écrivit-il alors,’ j’étais libéral, je 
l’étais de nature et de naissance, pour ainsi dire.’’> Le Romantisme fran- 
¢ais, qui parut lofsque son auteur avait presque atteint l’A4ge de quarante 
ans, n’était donc pas, et il s’en faut de beaucoup, un livre de débutant. 
Les problémes qu’il posait, les idées et tendances qu’il attaquait, n’ac- 
quiérent leur plein sens que si on les rattache au mouvement idéologique 
de l’époque troublée qui les vit naitre. Mais si l’on remonte a une période 
qui précéda de plusieurs années la publication de sa thése, on trouve un 
Lasserre assez différent, préoccupé déja, il est vrai, par certains des 
problémes qui occuperont toujours son esprit, mais animé aussi, comme 
les jeunes gens de son Age, par le besoin de s’interroger avec candeur et 
honnéteté, de penser avec justesse et nuances et, au lendemain de la 
défaite, de se tracer de nouvelles voies, d’explorer d’autres horizons. 


I 


Pierre Lasserre fit ses débuts dans les lettres en 1891 par la publication 
de La Crise chrétienne, ouvrage peu lu, aujourd’hui oublié, mais qui 
intéresse l’histoire littéraire 4 plus d’un titre si l’on veut bien admettre, 
avec Faguet, que “le premier ouvrage d’un homme, en général, n’est 
pas de lui, mais des influences qui l’entourent et du monde qu’il fré- 
quente et des écrivains en vogue qu’il admire.’”® Le livre fut écrit en 


4 Voir, 4 ce sujet, l’article de M. Maurice Martin du Gard, “Le Testament de Pierre 
Lasserre” (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 17 octobre 1931). De l’autobiographie qu’il avait pro- 
jetée, Lasserre n’eut le temps de donner qu’un chapitre préliminaire od il a décrit avec 
charme la beauté du pays natal et évoqué ses plus lointains souvenirs d’enfance (Cf. “En 
Béarn: Impressions et souvenirs,’ La Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 mai 1929). On ne devrait 
toutefois pas trop le regretter, car ]’ceuvre qu’il a laissée offre ce caractére particulier d’étre, 
sous son contenu abstrait, l’une des plus personnelles, des plus autobiographiques qui soient, 
et de toucher par divers cétés a l’histoire des lettres, de la musique, de la philosophie, com- 
me aussi 4 ]’évolution des idées pédagogiques, politiques et religieuses de la France de son 
temps. Cette ccuvre est assez dense et variée pour permettre méme a qui entreprendra de 
l’étudier attentivement, et en la rattachant au mouvement des idées dont elle est issue, 
d’éclairer, avec !a physionomie de son auteur, quelques aspects essentiels de |’histoire in- 
tellectuelle et morale de toute une génération, qu’il edt souhaité lui-méme d’écrire. “L’his- 
toire de mon esprit,” a dit Lasserre, en effet, 4 la fin de sa vie, “est celle de beaucoup 
d’autres esprits de mon temps. Toute une partie de ma génération s’y reconnattra.”’ Mise 
au point, p. 28. 5 Ibid., p. 27. ® Propos littéraires, 1v, 224-225. 
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1890 a l’époque ot la génération qu’il est convenu d’appeler la généra- 
tion de la défaite atteignait 4 l’4ge d’>homme. Aussi convient-il, pour 
en dégager le sens profond, de jeter d’abord un regard d’ensemble 
sur la vie francaise de cette €poque pour voir dans quelle ambiance intel- 
lectuelle le jeune écrivain arriva 4 sa majorité, quel genre de préoccupa- 
tions habitait son esprit et celui de la jeunesse de son temps.’ 
L’histoire de la Troisitme République contient peu de périodes aux- 
quelles le terme “période de transition” peut s’appliquer avec plus de 
justesse qu’a celle qui va de la fin du boulangisme jusqu’au début de 
l’affaire du Panama. Sous le septennat de Carnot,la longue période d’isole- 
ment qui avait suivi 1871 prenait fin avec la conclusion de l’alliance 
russe, qui écartait la menace allemande, et les expéditions coloniales en 
Indo-Chine, au Soudan et au Dahomey, témoignaient de la volonté de la 
France de reprendre sa place dans le concert des puissances européennes. 
A lintérieur, le gouvernement procédait @ l’organisation de l’enseigne- 
ment public, 4 la reconstitution de l’armée, du service militaire obliga- 
toire (loi de 1889), et l’acquiescement officiel, en 1892, de l’Eglise a la 
constitution républicaine, ajoutait encore 4 la consolidation du nouveau 
régime. “Entre 1889 et 1893,” a dit un témoin attentif de cette période, 
“la France, la vaincue et l’humiliée de 1870, reprit confiance, osa entre- 
prendre, penser.’’* La longue période de pessimisme et de désillusion qui 
avait suivi la défaite venait de se clore, et la jeunesse cherchait avide- 
ment, avec une orientation et des voies nouvelles, de nouveaux motifs de 
croire et d’espérer. La foi indiscutée que ses ainés avaient professée pour 
les doctrines du déterminisme scientifique et qui avait fait place, chez ses 
représentants les plus autorisés, a un esprit de doute et de scepticisme, a 
un relativisme absolu, n’inspirait 4 ceux qui avaient alors vingt ans, 
qu’aversion et ennui. De l’esprit critique et positiviste dont la génération 
de Taine et de Renan avait été animée, et dont la production littéraire et 
scientifique du Second Empire avait été, a divers degrés, imprégnée, elle 
ne voyait que la sécheresse dont il menagait les sources vives de sa sensibi- 
lité, et la fin de non-recevoir qu’il opposait aux sourdes velléités d’action 
qu’elle portait en elle. Car, 4 la suite d’Amiel, de Taine et de Bourget, 
cette jeunesse se sentait travaillée par la fausse antinomie entre la pensée 
et l’action qui avait agité ces maitres—antagonisme entre “‘l’esprit d’ana- 
lyse et la spontanéité,”’ selon Amiel, entre “‘le gofit de la méditation et le 
désir d’action,” selon Taine, entre “‘l’esprit d’analyse et la vie,’’ selon 
Bourget—comme si l’on pouvait établir une relation de cause a effet entre 


7 Car “‘une ceuvre,” comme a dit Valéry, “est faite par une multitude ‘d’esprits’ et d’événe- 
ments (ancétres, états, hasards, écrivains antérieurs, etc.) sous la direction de |’auteur.”’ 
Liltérature (Paris, 1932), p. 108. 

8 Daniel Halévy, Courrier de Paris (Paris, 1932), p. 143. 
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les opérations de |’intelligence et les impulsions de la volonté. Elle se 
refusait 4 accorder une sanction morale 4 une vie entiérement absorbée 
par le labeur intellectuel et scientifique, par la recherche désintéressée de 
la vérité, dont les maitres de la génération précédente avaient fait la fin et 
le tout de la vie. 


Le besoin des buts d’action était plus fort, a dit Lasserre. Ces maitres s’en étaient 
passés. La jeunesse d’alors (nous en étions) souffrait de ne s’en point connaitre 
de dignes d’elle. II ne lui en était pas proposé. Elle se voyait comme devant un 
horizon désert .... Elle ne se sentait associée 4 rien de grand, 4 aucune ceuvre 
d’avenir. Cette absence, cette vaine quéte d’une orientation, explique le sort 
que beaucoup se montraient disposés a4 faire 4 tout conseil, tout appel qui 
rendait un son vaguement moral, religieux, humanitaire ou “‘social.’’ Ainsi 
trouvérent quelque succés les invites qu’on nous adressait a “aller au peuple,” 
ou bien a prendre chez Tolstoi des legons sur “la pitié pour les humbles” et sur 
“le sens de la vie,’”’ ou bien a cultiver en nous “la religion de la souffrance hu- 
maine,”’ comme une régle qui se suffit 4 tout. C’est le temps ot |’on découvrait 
“Ja solidarité” et ot l’accueil grave et admiratif fait 4 cette découverte éton- 
nante prouve combien il y avait alors d’esprits qui ne savaient 4 quoi se rac- 
crocher.® 


® Cinquante ans de pensée francaise (Paris, 1922), pp. 46-48. Pour une description de 
l’état d’esprit de la jeunesse de cette époque, voir aussi les observations de Lasserre dans 
Portraits et discussions (Paris, 1914, pp. 219-223), Les Chapelles littéraires (Paris, 1921, 
pp. 153-165), et celles d’Agathon dans Les Jeunes Gens d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1919, pp. 1- 
18). A la méme époque, dans |’étude qu’il consacra a l’analyse de l'état d’Ame de cette 
génération, Barrés se demandait avec angoisse: “Quel foyer saurait ranimer ces ardeurs 
endormies? Quelle passion refera l’unité de ces énergies déli¢es? A quel souci se dévouer 
et sur quelle idée se grouper? La git tout le probléme. Le secret de notre dégott est dans la 
niaiserie des buts proposés a notre activité” (Toute Licence, sauf contre l'amour [Paris, 1892], 
chapitre intitulé “Conciliation des antinomies de la pensée et de l’action,” p. 60). Quelques 
années plus tard, Firmin Roz répétait les mémes doléances: “Si quelque chose caractérise 
notre époque,” écrivit-il, “‘c’est assurément son trouble méme et son désordre. I] semble que 
jamais I’activité n’ait été a la fois plus ardente et moins réglée. Les hommes qui agissent 
semblent douter toujours de ce qu’il faut faire, et beaucoup de ceux qui pensent se deman- 
dent avec anxiété ce qu’il faut croire. Nous ne sommes plus a une époque de silence angoissant 
ni de négation systématique: nous sommes 4 un moment d’affirmations contradictoires. 
C’est l’Age des antinomies. Le cosmopolitisme est aux prises avec la patrie, le capital avec 
le travail, le réve avec ]’action, la coliectivité avec l’individu, la morale avec la science. Que 
signifie ce conflit de forces contraires, sinon que nous étions tombés sous |’empire de forces 
oppressives contre lesquelles s’est révoltée cette énergie spontanée et instructive qui 
réagit contre toute compression, rebondit sous chaque choc, et tend a rétablir les équi- 
libres? Cette réaction est une loi. Mais c’est une loi aussi qu’elle dépasse la mesure, se 
porte aux extrémes, posant ainsi les antithéses entre lesquelles se débattent les époques 
troublées” (“Les Affirmations de l’heure présente,” L’Art et la Vie, juillet 1896, p. 476). 
Quand, au lendemain de la Grande Guerre, le méme état d’esprit fit de nouveau son 
apparition en France, Valéry le décrivit en termes presque identiques: ““Nous sommes,” 
dit-il alors, “dans un Age critique, c’est a-dire un Age od coexistent nombre de choses 
incompatibles, dont les unes et les autres ne peuvent ni disparaitre, ni l’emporter. Cet état 
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C’est le temps ot Brunetiére poursuivait sa campagne contre le 
naturalisme de |’Ecole de Médan et bataillait pour une littérature ot la 
vérité humaine ne serait pas sacrifiée 4 des expériences de laboratoire; ot 
Vogiié proposait 4 l’admiration des Frangais l’art plus humain, plus vrai, 
plus complexe, de Tolstoi, de Tourgueniev, de Dostoievski, dont l’ceuvre 
restait chargée de toutes les préoccupations morales et religieuses qu’on 
croyait 4 jamais bannies du domaine littéraire. En 1889, Bourget publiait 
son Disciple, dans lequel il se séparait de l’enseignement déterministe de 
Taine, affirmait le sérieux de la pensée, l’importance de |’action et, entre 
les données empiriques de la science et les postulats de la religion, incli- 
nait déja vers les vérités du christianisme. Bergson imprimait son Essai 
sur les données immédiates de la conscience, le premier des ouvrages dans 
lesquels il devait revendiquer pour la conscience individuelle le pouvoir, 
jusqu’alors reconnu comme le privilége unique de l’intelligence discursive, 
d’arriver & la réalité par les données de l’intuition. Et dans certains écrits 
de Vogiié, d’Edouard Rod et de Paul Desjardins, toutes ces tendances 
communes étaient résumées et communiquées 4 la jeunesse avec un 
sérieux et une ferveur d’apostolat dont la littérature de l’époque offre 
peu d’exemples. Vogiié qui s’était fait le porte-parole des idées nouvelles 
et avait assumé, auprés de la jeunesse d’alors, le rdle de directeur de con- 
science qui avait été le partage de Taine et de Renan, écrivait, en cette 
méme année 1889 qui a été, pour la génération qui avait alors vingt ans, 
une année-charniére: “‘Les syllogismes et les théorémes de la raison 
mécanique ne forcent plus notre conviction; une raison de dessous, toute 
intuitive, nous crie que les opérations de notre intellect sont ruinées sans 
relache par un principe supérieur.’’!® Et l’année suivante, dans un appel a 
la jeunesse universitaire, il déclarait que les méthodes scientifiques ‘‘ne 
peuvent rien pour le découverte d’une vérité sans le bonheur de l’intuition. 
Ici, j’aimerais me servir d’un vieux mot et dire: sans le secours d’une 
grace.””"! 





de choses est si complexe et si neuf que personne aujourd’hui ne peut se flatter d’y rien 
comprendre .... Jamais l’humanité n’a réuni tant de puissance 4 tant de désarroi, 
tant de souci et tant de jouets, tant de connaissances et tant d’incertitudes. L’inquiétude et 
la futilité se partagent nos jours.” Variété IV |Paris, 1938], p. 140. Le texte est de 1932. 

10 Regards historiques et littéraires (Paris, 1889), p. 125. 

" Bulletin de ? Université de Paris, mai 1880, p. 82. L’Université aussi ne restait pas 
étrangére a cette liquidation du déterminisme scientifique. G. Lanson publiait, en 1891, 
son panégyrique de Bossuet, dont il remettait en honneur le christianisme concu comme 
une source intarissable d’optimisme et de foi en la valeur de la vie et la bonté de |’action. 
Faguet faisait le procés du rationalisme du xviiie siécle qu’il déclarait n’avoir été “ni fran- 
¢ais, ni chrétien,” et, bien que sceptique lui-méme, n’hésitait pas a affirmer que “le scep- 
ticisme n’est pas humain,” car “il faut toujours qu’un peuple se serre et se ramasse autour 
d’une idée a laquelle j] croie, autour d’une conviction, et jure et espére par quelque chose” 
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Edouard Rod, dans un livre fort discuté, dressait le bilan des Idées 
morales du temps présent et distinguait, parmi les maitres du moment, 
deux courants opposés: le courant négatif et le courant positif. Il rangeait, 
dans le premier, Renan, “‘le grand prétre du Néant,” le représentant, 
selon lui, du scepticisme et du dilettantisme les plus absolus; Schopen- 
hauer, dont le pessimisme ‘“‘conduit 4 la misanthropie, a l’égoisme, A la 
sécheresse de coeur,” et Zola, l’apétre du naturalisme, ‘‘doctrine mal 
mirie, faite d’un grand besoin de certitude et d’une grande naiveté, a la 
fois affirmative et destructrice, péremptoire et bornée.’”’ I] leur opposait, 
dans la catégorie des esprits positifs, Dumas Fils, Brunetiére et Vogiié 
qui, faisant peu de crédit 4 la science, mettaient les questions de morale 
au premier plan et, tout en restant hors de |’Eglise, parvenaient, “a 
force de volonté, 4 se donner I’illusion de la foi.’’* Le livre était dédié a 
Paul Desjardins en qui l’auteur saluait un des écrivains qui travaillaient 
le plus, par la pensée et par l’exemple, “a déterminer un courant positif.”’ 

La réponse de Desjardins ne se fit pas attendre. A partir du 24 octobre 
1891, parurent, dans le Journal des Débats, une série de “lettres 4 M. 
Edouard Rod,”’ dont Je texte légerement remanié et réuni en volume sous 
le titre Le Devoir présent, provoqua un certain retentissement. Reprenant 
a son compte la distinction établie par Rod entre les négatifs et les 
positifs,8 Desjardins opposait aux disciples de Renan, de Taine, de 





(Dix-huitiéme siécle, pp. xiv-xv). Enfin Blondel préparait sa thése, au titre significatif, sur 
L’Action qui, publiée et soutenue en 1893, proclamait l’insatiable aspiration humaine vers 
Yaction, réduisait Ja science au réle de simple “auxiliaire de la vie pratique,” et affirmait que 
“notre puissance va toujours plus loin que notre science,” pour ne s’arréter que dans |’abso- 
lu, dans la croyance en Dieu. 

12 Les Idées morales du temps présent (Paris, 1891), pp. 295-306. 

13 Distinction arbitraire puisqu’elle assimilait les actes aux doctrines, la pratique a la 
théorie, et que, dans les étres et les choses, le péle négatif et le pole positif coexistent souvent 
sans contradition apparente (“Un homme moderne,” a dit Valéry, “et c’est en quoi il est 
moderne, vit familigrement avec une quantité de contraires établis dans la pénombre de sa 
pensée”). Le cas de Nietzsche dont l’ceuvre donna lieu, 4 environ la méme époque, aux 
interprétations les plus diverses, les plus contradictoires, en est un exemple frappant (Celui 
de Proudhon aussi, qui disait: “Je suis démolisseur. Mais en vertu de quel principe est-ce 
que je démolis? car i] en faut un ici; en vertu de quelle idée, de quelle donnée ou théorie? 
car il en faut une.—En vertu du Droit et de la Justice.” Proudhon, textes choisis par A. 
Marc [Paris, 1945], p. 247). Et c’est par un égal contresens qu’on essayait, dans certains 
milieux, de rabaisser le prestige de |’ceuvre et de l’exemple de Renan en rangeant parmi les 
négatifs celui qui avait été le plus discret, mais le plus acharné des travailleurs, le plus subtil, 
mais le plus intégre et le plus intransigeant des érudits, qui se flattait d’avoir “tout critiqué” 
mais d’avoir aussi “tout maintenu,” et qui marqua toujours son éloignement pour ceux qui 
entendaient faire de l’inaction la supréme sagesse. Quelques années auparavant, dans sa 
réponse au discours de réception de F. de Lesseps (23 avril 1885), Renan avait déclaré: 
“Les temps sont obscurs; nous travaillons dans la nuit; travaillons tout de méme,” ajoutant, 
dans un langage que n’eussent pas désavoué Bergson et ses disciples: “Une voix secréte 
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Zola, aux admirateurs de Leconte de Lisle, ‘A ]’immense multidude de 
ceux qui vivent tellement quellement, bons, faciles, délicats peut-étre par 
humeur, par coquetterie, par paresse, mais dans une compléte anesthésie 
morale,” les “vrais chrétiens”’ et les “vrais juifs,” les poétes et les philoso- 
phes qui se réclament de Platon, des stoiciens et de Kant, comme Charles 
Secrétan, Renouvier, Lachelier, Fouillée, Sully Prudhomme et tous ceux 
qui, soldats, explorateurs, professeurs et fonctionnaires “travaillent et 
peinent ¢a et 14, chacun dans sa ruche, chacun mettant son bien propre a 
réaliser ce qu’il croit absolument le bien.”"* Pour Desjardins, la France 
était arrivée 4 un tournant de son histoire, et la vie francaise avait besoin 
de se renouveler et de prendre de nouveau conscience de son devoir et de 
sa destinée. Il s’agissait donc de rallier les esprits et les bonnes volontés, 
de leur proposer un but, de refaire une 4me 4 toute une génération qui avait 
vu ses forces actives se consumer en un scepticisme et un dilettantisme 
aussi disolvants que stériles. “‘La question posée par nous & nos adver- 
saires,’’ disait-il, “est de savoir si oui ou non une société renouvelée peut 
vivre sans rien affirmer, sans rien aimer, enfin si elle peut vivre sans 
vivre. La réponse sfire est que, pour vivre, ‘il faut avoir une Ame.’ Nous 
sommes donc 4 la veille d’en avoir une.’ Mis en présence du méme 
probléme, Edouard Rod avait conclu que “‘seule, la religion peut & la fois 
régler la pensée et l’action”’ et, se méfiant d’une croyance dépouillée du 
dogme, avait conclu a la nécessité d’un retour a “‘la religion pratique,” a 
la religion catholique ‘‘qui est 4 la fois une politique et une morale.’ 
Mais Desjardins, dont l’esprit était nourri du syncrétisme philosophique 
de Fouillée, et dont les regards étaient tournés vers les ‘“‘Sociétés de 





nous pousse 4 |’action. L’homme fait les choses par instinct, comme |’oiseau entreprend 
ses voyages guidé par une mystérieuse carte de géographie qu’i] porte en son petit cerveau”’ 
(Discours et conférences, p. 154). Que, malgré cela, la légende d’un Renan dilettante et 
frivole n’ait pas laissé de prendre corps et de se répandre pendant prés d’un demi-siécle de 
vie francaise, montre quel empire le gofit pour les antinomies spécieuses avait exercé sur 
certains des esprits les plus sérieux de |’€poque. Cette légende aujourd’hui commence a 
se dissiper, grace a ]’éloignement du temps, grdce aussi a l’éloquente apologie de Lasserre 
(cf. Les Chapelles littéraires, pp. 153-165, La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan (Paris, 1925], 1, 60- 
110, et surtout Renan et nous (Paris, 1923], passim), aux palinodies de Barrés (Cf. Les 
Mattres (Paris, 1927], pp. 297-310) et de Bourget qui, aprés avoir contribué autant qu’un 
autre a identifier “renanisme”’ et “dilettantisme,’”’ est revenu, dans ses derniéres années, 
4 une notion plus juste et a comparé |’austérité de la vie de Renan 4 celle d’un Arnauld et 
d’un Nicole (cf. “Pascal et Renan” dans Quelques témoignages [Paris, 1928], p. 115). 
“Renan,” a dit enfin G. Lanson, “n’a pas séparé la théorie de la pratique . . . il a agi, plus 
que bien d’autres qui se sont bruyamment agités. Toute sa vie de savant, d’écrivain, 
d’homme de cabinet, est le résultat d’un acte, d’un acte volontaire et libre qui représente 
une belle dépense d’énergie.” Histoire de la littérature francaise, p. 1098. 

™ Le Devoir présent (Paris, 1892), pp. 9-10. 

6 Tbid., p. 40. 6 Op. cit., pp. 304-305. 
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culture morale” de New York et Philadelphie,”’ révait plutét d’un 
“christianisme intérieur” qui se proposerait pour but “‘la paix et |’améli- 
oration communes par le développement de la volonté et de l’amour.’"* 


II 


Pendant que Vogiié, Edouard Rod et Paul Desjardins se montraient 
soucieux d’arracher la jeunesse 4 l’anarchie intellectuelle et morale 
engendrée, selon eux, par le dilettantisme renanien et les doctrines du 
naturalisme et du déterminisme scientifiques, Lasserre écrivait La Crise 
chrétienne, ov les symptémes du malaise contemporain étaient représentés 
plutét comme le naturel aboutissement d’un long processus de pensée, 
d’une lente évolution historique. Pour comprendre toute la portée de la 
crise morale que traversait sa génération, et la faveur dont jouissaient 


17 Sociétés qui avaient été fondées, comme on le sait, sur le principe que l’union religieuse 
des hommes, impossible a réaliser sur la base des croyances, devait se faire dorénavant sur 
celle des actions. 

18 Le Devoir présent, p. 52. On sait que Desjardins avait emprunté quelques uns des élé- 
ments les plus importants de son christianisme laique ou, comme |’a dénommé Faguet, de 
son “catholicisme blanc,” 4 A. Fouillée, le futur auteur de La Morale des Idées-Force, 
dont il avait médité surtout la Critique des systémes de morale contemporaine ov la religion 
était définie comme “une morale symbolique, projetée par |’homme dans |’infini” et Dieu 
comme “notre idéal intérieur que nous imposons a l’univers” (p. 62). I] avait été aussi frap- 
pé par la publication, dans une traduction francaise de P. Hoffmann, professeur a |’univer- 
sité de Gand, d’un recueil américain intitulé La Religion basée sur la morale: choix de dis- 
cours publiés par les Sociétés pour la culture morale (Paris, 1891), dont il n’hésitait pas a 
rapprocher |’inspiration kantienne des préceptes d’Epictéte et de “ce que le stoicisme an- 
tique nous a laissé de plus sublime” (Jbid., p. 76, note). Il siérait 4 peine de relever, aprés 
plus d’un demi-siécle, la fragilité de l’édifice intellectuel et moral sur lequel reposait la 
pensée religieuse du Desjardins des débuts. Faguet |’a fait, une fois pour toutes, avec sa 
netteté et son détachement coutumiers, dans l’article qu’il consacra au Devoir présent, lors 
de sa publication (cf. La Revue Bleue, 30 janvier 1892, recueilli dans Propos littéraires, tv, 
9-23). L’étude de l’abbé Félix Klein, “Le Mouvement néo-chrétien dans la littérature 
contemporaine”’ (Cf. Le Correspondant, 10 février 1892, recueillie dans Nouvelles Tendances 
en religion et en littérature [Paris, 1898]), pp. 3-73), celle de Francis de Pressensé, ‘“Pro- 
phétes et petits prophétes” (La Revue Chrétienne, mai 1892), et surtout le livre d’A. 
Fouillée, Le Mouvement idéaliste et la Réaction contre la science positive (Paris, 1896), contien- 
nent une esquisse générale de tout ce mouvement de renaissance morale auquel se rattachai- 
ent aussi, par certains cétés, des écrivains comme Maurice Bouchor et Henry Bérenger 
qui préféraient a la qualité de “‘néo-chrétiens” celle d’“‘idéalistes.” Pour l’histoire littéraire, 
limportance du Devoir présent n’aura pas été d’avoir coincidé avec le début de la réaction 
anti-renanienne qui devait se poursuivre pendant toute une génération, mais d’avoir abouti, 
dans un domaine tout différent, 4 la fondation de cette grande ceuvre de coopération in- 
tellectuelle que fut l'Union pour la vérité. A distance, les affinités profondes que ce mouve- 
ment avait avec la pensée religieuse de Renan qui, dés 1859, avait déclaré vouloir servir la 
religion, “en essayant de Ja transporter dans la région de l’inattaquable, au dela des dogmes 
particuliers et des croyances surnaturelles” (Essais de morale et de critique, p. iii) apparait 
avec plus de clarté. 
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les tendances néo-chrétiennes parmi les jeunes, il fallait, selon lui, re- 
monter assez haut dans l’esprit du siécle, le suivre ‘‘dans sa marche et ses 
évolutions, afin de définir avec méthode et avec fruit le front nouveau 
qu’il semble présenter.”?* Ce n’est donc rien moins que |’évolution intel- 
lectuelle de la pensée frangaise au xixe siécle que le jeune auteur enten- 
dait retracer, avec une entiére liberté d’esprit, d’ailleurs, et une saine 
méfiance de tout jugement dogmatique, qu’il reléve de l’esprit de systéme 
ou de l’esprit de parti.”° Mais ce qui constitue le véritable intérét de cette 
série de réflexions, de jugements, d’observations sur des questions de 
littérature, d’histoire, de philosophie, dont se compose La Crise chré- 
tienne, c’est la note personnelle, le caractére autobiographique du livre. 
Car, comme nous I|’avons dit, arrivé au seuil de la maturité, Lasserre ne 
put résister 4 la tentation de s’interroger, d’examiner les croyances par 
lesquelles il avait vécu, les influences qu’il avait subies, de jeter, en un 
mot, des “regards historiques et littéraires’’sur son siécle et sur lui-méme.”! 
Loin aussi de s’associer 4 la campagne de dénigrement qui commengait de 
sévir contre Renan, il avait con¢gu son livre comme un tribut 4!’auteur 
de |’Histoire des origines du Christianisme, “tribut bien humble, bien 
timide,” avouait-il dans sa lettre d’envoi, “ou j’ai ébauché quelques 
idées sur les problémes dont vous avez introduit la préoccupation dans 
lesprit frangais.”” 


19 La Crise chrétienne (Paris, 1891), pp. vii-viii. Ce livre fut terminé en décembre 1890 
cing mois avant Les Idées morales du temps présent, et un an avant Le Devoir présent 
Lasserre avait alors un peu plus de 23 ans. 

20 Car, si “un systéme ne vaut que comme une méthode”’ et “déforme forcément la ré- 
alité” (p. 66), “l’esprit de parti passe par dessus les nuances les plus tranchées et les ré- 
pugnances les plus profondes, pour se chercher des alliés ou des complices”’ (p. 94). 

21 La note confidentielle, confessionnelle méme, qui donne a |’ceuvre de Lasserre, comme 
a celle de Renan, son cachet particulier, n’a pas échappé a certains commentateurs de ses 
ouvrages les plus importants. Ainsi en parlant du Romantisme francais, M. H. Massis a 
observé avec justesse que “la thése de M. Lasserre est, 4 sa facon, une autobiographie. 
Or y sent l’homme qui travaille 4 dompter les puissances du désordre et qui cherche, en le 
formulant, l’équilibre de sa raison et de son coeur” (Jugements (Paris, 1924], 11, 243). Et a 
propos de La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, Thibaudet a relevé que “les étapes de la vie des 
idées, chez Lasserre, ont ressemblé aux mémes étapes chez Renan .... Aussi son grand 
ouvrage a-t-il été un ouvrage sur Renan, ou plutét trois ouvrages successifs sur Renan, qui 
nous font voir Lasserre vivant autour d’une biographie de Renan son petit drame renanien.”’ 
“Lasserre et nous,’”’ La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, février 1931, p. 106. 

22 Dans cette méme lettre (publiée par Mme Henriette Psichari dans son Renan d’aprés 
lui-méme (Paris, 1937], p. 147), il ajoutait: “toute mon ambition serait que vous recon- 
naissiez en moi un de ces disciples indépendants—en leur faiblesse et incertitude mémes— 
que vous avez dit quelque part vous étre les plus chers.”” Dans sa préface (p. xii), i] déclarait 
devoir 4 Renan et 4 Taine “tout ce qu’on ne se doit pas 4 soi-méme.” La forme méme qu’il 
avait adoptée pour présenter son examen de conscience était celle du dialogue que Renan 
considérait comme convenant le mieux 4 l’exposition des idées philosophiques et a l’examen 
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de problémes oi |’on n’est pas obligé de conclure (cf. Drames philosophiques, p. i, et Dia- 

logues et fragments philosophiques, p. vi). Au milieu de la réprobation générale, |’influence 

de Renan se maintenait donc salutaire et féconde parmi la jeunesse de l’Epoque. L’exemple 

du jeune Lasserre se rangeant discrétement, mais résol iment, sous ia banniére renanienne, 

n’est pas un cas isolé 4 en croire les aveux de débutants aussi différents que Pierre Louyys 

et Romain Rolland publiés par Mme Psichari dans son livre précité (pp. 145-149), oa 

elle dit aussi: “Dans cette méme Ecole Normale, entre 1900 et 1910, jentendais des éléves 
me dire ‘Les deux esprits qui m’ont le plus influencé? Taine et Renan, Renan surtout’ ” 

(p. 151). Sans doute convient-il d’aller plus loin et de relever ici que le rapprochement ar- 

bitraire qu’on s’est longtemps plu a faire entre |’ceuvre et la pensée de Taine et de Renan, 
et qui a tendu 4 mettre sur le méme plan et a confondre |’action exercée par deux esprits 
aussi distincts, aussi antithétiques méme dans leur essence (on sait |’€loignement de Renan 
pour les généralisations trop sommaires de Taine), est une aberration de la critique que 
lhistoire littéraire ne manquera pas de rectifier. Les témoignages en tout cas se multiplient, 
qui montrent que, dans l’esprit des jeunes, la faveur accordée 4 Renan s’accompagnait 

souvent d’un sentiment d’hostilité réfléchie envers Taine. “Nos promotions de |’Ecole 
Normale,” a écrit récemment |’auteur de Jean-Christophe, “se divisaient entre partisans de 
Taine et partisans de Renan. Entre les deux, je n’avais pas hésité: comme Péguy, j’avais 
choisi Renan. L’ceuvre de Taine, lourde, brutale et surchargée d’une mosaique de fragments 
parcellaires, opaques et éclatants, durement cimentés, me paraissait grossiére, raidie et 
fabriquée par la volonté qui malaxe et meurtrit la vie, en l’emboitant dans son systéme. 

Jétais bien autrement séduit et fasciné par l’énigme et le chant de siréne de Renan” 
(Péguy [Buenos Aires, 1946], 1, 141). Cette résistance naissante, mais tenace, contre |’in- 
fluence de Taine, on la trouve aussi consignée par Lasserre dans une page de jeunesse od, 
au lendemain de |’agrégation, il se désolait d’avoir “perdu beaucoup de temps avec Taine, 
Brunetiére et tous les faiseurs de généralisations.” “Avec tous ses dons,” ajoutait-il, “Taine 
n’a été toute sa vie qu’un esprit d’école, un immense naif. Son labeur représente quarante 
années d’Ecole Normale. Sous son air de hardiesse, i] ne s’est pas une minute confié a lui- 
méme. I] a vécu de théories et de livres . . . . Tous ses ouvrages sont aussi bons les uns que 
les autres et je n’en sais pas de pire condamnation. Ce sont de magnifiques devoirs, ce sont 
des livres” (‘“Pensées posthumes d’un jeune homme,” L’Art et la Vie, aotit-sept., 1895). 
“Pourquoi n’éprouvons-nous que de l’indifférence quand nous découpons notre exemplaire 
de Taine, et pourquoi ne pouvons-nous découper sans regret notre exemplaire de Renan?” 
se demandait également le jeune Péguy; ‘‘c’est que, malgré tout, un livre de Taine est pour 
nous un volume, et qu’un livre de Renan est pour nous plus qu’un livre” (cité par R. Rol- 
land, op. cit., p. 334). Et ce qui était vrai dans le domaine de la pensée et de l’art ne |’était 
guére moins pour la question religieuse, car Renan, comme Barrés |’a ¢loquemment pro- 
clamé lors des fétes du centenaire, a fait retrouver 4 toute cette génération l’essence de la 
pensée religieuse en lui apprenant “a lire avec un respect nouveau les textes sacrés,”’ en 
lui révélant “leur haute poésie et ce qu’ils gardent de substance assimilable pour tous” 
(Les Maitres, p. 299). Les aveux révélateurs publiés par Gaston Picard dans son enquéte 
sur “Pascal et Renan” (Cf. La Revue Mondiale, mars-avril 1923) sont, a cet égard d’une 
concordance singuliére et devraient contribuer 4 détacher Renan du mouvement positiviste 
ov on |’a trop longemps cantonné pour le situer aussi parmi les grands précurseurs du ber- 
sonisme (Clemenceau lui-méme, lors d’une visite qu’il fit 4 Mme Noémi Renan en 1917, a, 
semble-t-il, déclaré, devant un portrait de Renan: “Je ne m’incline pasdevant beaucoup-de 
monde; mais je m’incline devant celui-la, car il nous a faits.’’ Cf. l’article de M. Jean Dietz 
dans La Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 juillet 1933). Ajoutons enfin que l’influence, méme a 
rebours, exercée par Renan sur bien des esprits de son temps s’est manifestée aussi hors de 
France, comme en témoignent les observations d’un converti anglais au catholicisme, Mau- 
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L’ouvrage était divisé en trois parties principales, dont la premiére 
(“Philosophie et douleur”’), examinait l’orientation nouvelle de la sensi- 
bilité, la seconde (‘‘Cent ans de réve’’), la direction morale, et la derniére 
(“La Crise chrétienne’’), l’évolution intellectuelle. Ces subdivisions, dont 
le seul but était de lui fournir des points de repére dans l’amas confus de 
notions qu’il lui fallait embrasser, étaient un peu arbitraires puisqu’il est 
difficile d’établir des cloisons étanches entre des données qui relévent 
simultanément du domaine de la sensibilitié, de ]’intelligence et de la 
morale. L’auteur le reconnaissait lui-méme dans sa préface ov, prenant le 
contre-pied des idées en cours sur l’opposition spécieuse entre |’intelli- 
gence et la volonté, et entre l’esprit critique et l’action, il écrivait que “‘la 
spontanéité pure n’a jamais rien produit sans le contrdle et le concours de 
intelligence réfléchie.’’™ 





rice Baring. (Cf. Have you Anything to Declare? (Londres, 1936], p. 127). Car, comme Las- 
serre l’a rappelé, a l’occasion du centenaire, “nous sommes tous plus ou moins renaniens 
malgré nous, si nous ne sommes pas des fossiles.” Faust en France, et autres études (Paris, 
1929), p. 75. 

3 Op. cit., p. iv. Depuis cent ans, il semble que le conflit entre la pensée et |’action soit 
apparu avec un rythme régulier dans la vie francaise pendant les périodes de dépression 
qui ont suivi les grands bouleversements politiques et militaires, en vertu sans doute du 
principe énoncé par Goethe dans une conversation avec Eckermann: “‘A toutes les époques 
de recul ou de dissolution, les Ames sont occupées d’elles-mémes, et 4 toutes le époques de 
progrés, elles sont tournées vers le monde extérieur.”’ C’est ainsi que la littérature roman- 
tique, au lendemain de l’aventure napoléonienne, en fut plus ou moins profondément im- 
prégnée. Aprés, 1848, Flaubert, Amiel, Taine, en furent obsédés. (Renan aussi qui, dans sa 
vie ultérieure, devint l’incarnation méme de la pensée faite acte, fut, a l’A4ge de 26 ans, en 
proie aux mémes transes, comme il ressort de ce texte dont la composition remonte a 1849: 
“Ne pas trop voir est la condition nécessaire de l’exercice énergique des facultés humaines: 
l’homme trop savant devient impuissant. Mais si c’est 14 un mal, c’est un mal incurable: le 
seul reméde serait de n’avoir pas pensé . . . . Si Napoléon efit été aussi critique que moi, le 
18 brumaire n’eit pas eu lieu.” Patrice [Paris, 1908], pp. 95-96). Le probléme hanta de nou- 
veau la génération qui grandit a l’ombre du premier désastre de Sedan. II devint également 
actuel aprés la guerre de 1914 (Les Nourritures terrestres, publiées en 1897, ne connurent la 
grande popularité qu’aprés 1919, lorsqu’elles rencontrérent de nouveau un terrain propice). 
L’attitude aussi que les écrivains adoptent envers ce dilemme sert parfois a éclairer leur 
physionomie morale, et l’ceuvre d’un Gide, en particulier, est sans donte, dans ses profon- 
deurs, une mise en question et un essai de solution de ce probléme antinomique dont 
Mauriac, tout récemment encore, signalait un renouveau d’actualité parmi les jeunes (Cf. 
Journal, 111, 48-49). Lasserre, dans sa jeunesse comme dans sa maturité, ne semble pas en 
avoir été inddment tourmenté. Quelques années aprés la publication de La Crise chrétienne, 
il écrivait: “Il n’y a pas d’antinomie entre le penser et |’agir. Toute action est une pensée 
réalisée. Et la pensée pure est l’action pure” (L’Art et la Vie, aott-septembre 1895, p. 429). 
En°1917, il affirmait que “les hommes d’action, ceux-la surtout qui obtiennent de durables 
‘résultats, sont en méme temps les plus virils et les plus critiques des hommes” (Faust en 
France . . . p. 63). Enfin, dans un article de 1914, réimprimé en 1929, il observait que “le 
fait de tant agiter une telle question est le signe d’une certaine décomposition morale,” 
ajoutant, a l’adresse de ceux qui estiment qu’en temps de crise il convient de “(penser avec 
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Sur le dilettantisme, le relativisme historique et le déterminisme 
scientifique, La Crise chrétienne contenait des observations qui montrent 
que, sur ces problémes, le jeune auteur était arrivé 4 des conclusions trés 
voisines de celles qui avaient poussé ses ainés a rechercher les fondements 
d’un renouveau moral ou, comme on disait alors, d’une renaissance de 
l’“idéalisme”’ en dehors des dogmes de la religion révélée. Mais ce qui 
frappe, dans ce livre de débutant, c’est la place centrale qui y occupe la 
question du romantisme et, en particulier, du ‘mal du siécle” dont 
l’auteur confessait avoir subi la contagion, et dont Bourget, quelques 
années auparavant, avait révélé la survivance dans plusieurs manifesta- 
tions de la littérature de l’Epoque.** Comme |’auteur du Disciple, Lasserre 
trouvait entre le pessimisme contemporain et le mal d’Obermann et de 
René des affinités trop profondes pour qu’elles s’expliquent par une 
simple analogie fortuite et, en plusieurs endroits de son livre, il semblait 
partagé entre le désir de rendre justice aux créations artistiques du 
romantisme et celui de juger sévérement une génération qui s’était 
complu dans sa faiblesse ‘‘parce qu’elle avait assez d’imagination pour la 
parer de couleurs magnifiques.”’ Tout en reconnaissant que ce qui avait 
fait la grande valeur de la littérature romantique, c’était le souci dont 
elle avait été animée “de comprendre la vie, d’en pénétrer les essentiels 
mystéres: l’amour, la souffrance et la mort,” et que, par 1a, “elle parlera 
4 tous les siécles, comme nous parlent les Pensées de Pascal, le Misan- 
thropede Moliére, les Oraisons et Sermonsde Bousset,”’ il n’en déplorait pas 





les mains”; “Pas de justesse dans la pens¢e sans quelque expérience de |’action et des re- 
sponsabilités qu’elle implique. Pas de sagesse ni de grandeur dans I’action sans culture pré- 
alable de la pensée. Voila le normal et voila le nature]. I] faut que les nouvelles générations 
francaises en viennent a ne plus sentir en elles ce conflit abstrait, que nous ne sentons, quand 
nous sommes sains, notre sang circuler, nos artéres battre.”’ Jbid., pp. 93-94. Cf. aussi 
Portraits et discussions, pp. 220-223, et La Morale de Nietzsche, nouvelle édition (Paris, 
1921), p. 12. 

4 “Tattention que nous accordons aux Romantiques,” écrivait Lasserre 4 cette date 
éloignée, “vient simplement de ceci: que nous éprouvons encore quelque chose de leur ma- 
laise et nous nous sentons unis 4 René par une certaine fraternité de tristesse” (Op. cit., 
p. 15). Dans l’avant-propos qu’il avait rédigé en 1885 pour les Essais de psychologie con- 
temporaine, Bourget avait dit: “‘Je crois avoir été un des premiers a signaler cette reprise 
inattendue de ce que I’on appelait, en 1830, le mal du siécle. Voici que des romans se publi- 
ent aussi désenchantés que le chef-d’ceuvre de Senancour, des poémes aussi amers que les 
sonnets de Joseph Delorme .... Nos pessimistes encadrent leur misanthropie dans un 
décor parisien et I’habillent 4 la mode du jour au lieu de la draper dans un manteau 4 la 
Byron” (uvres complétes [Paris, 1889], 1, xvi-xvii). Le Mal du siécle de Nordau, traduit 
par August Dietrich, avait paru la méme année, et avait été précédé, en 1880, par le livre 
de P. Charpentier, Une Maladie morale: le mal du siécle. Le 21 février 1889, dans sa réponse 
au discours de Claretie, Renan avait aussi attiré |’attention sur la veine de défaitisme que 
dégageait la littérature romantique et qui ne répondait plus aux besoins de I’heure. Cf. 
Feuilles détachées, p. 226 sq. 
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moins le fait ‘qu’au lieu de provoquer, comme ces chefs-d’ceuvre, un 
trouble fécond dans la conscience, elle n’y a produit que le désespoir.”* 
De méme, les jugements portés par le jeune auteur sur la littérature 
inspirée par la doctrine de l’art pour |’art portaient la marque d’un esprit 
amené par les préoccupations de l’heure 4 refuser son adhésion entiére a 
des ceuvres ob le culte artiste du style l’emportait sur la recherche des 
directions intellectuelles et morales. Le principe que l’art et la littérature 
ont “‘des limites absolues par lesquelles ils se séparent de la réalité et de la 
vie,” et la conséquence qui en découle de n’estimer dans la vie et les 
choses que ce qui peut fournir une matiére 4 la création artistique, lui 
semblaient d’autant plus sujets 4 caution qu’ils seraient susceptibles de 
faire bannir du domaine littéraire les questions les plus importantes qui 
touchent l’humanité.” A toute cette littérature orientée uniquement vers 
la création du beau, Lasserre reprochait “‘l’insuffisance de la matiére’’’ et 
se révélait par la aussi un lecteur attentif de Renan qui, littérateur exquis a 
ses heures, grand artiste toujours, ne se plaisait pas moins a reléguer les 
lettres A un rang inférieur dans l’ordre des préoccupations humaines. 
“N’en déplaise aux maladroits défenseurs de la suprématie de l’art,”’ 
avait-il dit au début de son livre (adressant ainsi peut-étre un hommage 
voilé 4 son idole), “le plus grand homme n’est pas celui qui fait les 
délices d’une aristocratie intellectuelle, mais celui qui a fourni une forte 
et durable orientation 4 la masse des 4mes.’’?8 


%5 Op. cit., p. 159. Dans un essai qu’il avait écrit quelques mois auparavant (le premier que 
nous ayons de lui), Lasserre avait défendu avec chaleur les Romantiques, ces premiers héros 
de sa jeunesse. Au lieu de leur reprocher leur orgueil et leur égoisme, on devrait, selon lui, 
leur savoir gré “premiérement de la profondeur et de l’intensité de leurs sentiments, 
deuxiémement de la réalité trop évidente de leur douleur . . . Leurs plaintes, qu’une vue 
plus large des choses ou une réflexion plus calme condamnent peut-¢tre, ont du moins ceci 
pour elles, qu’ils y ont mis toute leur Ame et que par suite ils nous en fournissent des raisons, 
sinon conformes a la vérité absolue (et qui a le droit d’en juger?), au moins belles et émou- 
vantes, souvent sublimes et magnifiques.” “Le Roman naturaliste et M. Guy de Maupas- 
sant,” L’Art et la Vie, juillet 1893, pp. 271-272 (article daté mars 1890). 

26 Cf. Ibid., pp. 128-131. 27 Cf. Ibid., p. 161. 

28 bid., p. 24. “Un homme d’intelligence profonde et impitoyable,” a dit Valéry, “‘pour- 
rait-i] s’intéresser a la littérature? Sous quel rapport? Od la placerait-i] dans son esprit?” 
(Littérature, p. 127). Cette question que se posait, au seuil de la vieillesse, le plus lettré des 
poétes, il ne faut pas s’étonner qu’elle edt assumé la forme d’un probléme urgent pour des 
jeunes gens que tourmentait le besoin de renouveau moral et de reconstruction sociale qui 
était alors présent dans tous les esprits. Car, en s’apposant, dans ce livre de débutant, ala 
doctrine de ’art pour I’art, Lasserre interprétait aussi les aspirations de ses amis de L’Art 
et la Vie, cette petite revue, éphémére comme tant d’autres qui foisonnaient alors, et dont 
les dirigeants, Maurice Pujo, Henry Bérenger et Eugéne Hollande, entendaient réhabiliter 
une conception de l’art littéraire qui tirerait son inspiration de la vie en renouant les liens 
de solidarité qui existent entre les aspirations de |’écrivain et celles de |’humanité (Cf. 
Charles Recolin, L’Anarchie littéraire [Paris, 1898], pp. 177-185, et La Crise morale, de 
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En dehors de quelques observations sur les idées de 1789, La Crise chré- 
tienne contenait peu d’allusions 4 des questions de politique.?® Le principe 
fondamental de la doctrine des Droits de l’homme, a savoir que la liberté 
doit étre reconnue comme le but de I’institution sociale et accordée 4 tous 
les citoyens 4 parts égales ne peut guére se réaliser sans l’existence d’une 
autorité volontairement consentie qui permettrait d’assurer l’exercice de 
ce droit. Ce n’est donc point la liberté seule, mais l’accord de l’autorité 
avec la liberté qui constitue le probléme central de la politique moderne.*” 
Lasserre ne doutait pas 4 cette époque que les principes de 1789 ne 
fussent appelés 4 dominer un jour la législation civile des nations europé- 
ennes, mais cela ne signifiait pas, selon lui, que l’humanité y trouvera 
l’objet de foi qu’elle cherche, “la matiére de cette affirmation morale dont 
le besoin la tourmente, ce principe intérieur d’action dont le manque la 
fait languir.””* 

Comme on le voit, le jeune auteur soulevait quelques questions impor- 
tantes quand méme il se voyait obligé d’en demander la solution aux 
échos. Comme bien d’autres jeunes gens de son temps, il avait perdu la 
foi, mais s’il restait convaincu que l’ére des certitudes étayées sur les 





Maurice Pujo, publiée aussi en 1898, et qui forme un curieux complément A La Crise 
chrétienne et au Devoir présent). “L’art pour et par la vie,” “telle était 4 peu prés la de- 
vise de ces jeunes gens dont l’idéal était donc trés voisin de l’Humanisme de F. Gregh 
qui préférait “l’homme” 4 I’artiste, et du Naturisme, dont les partisans, Saint-Georges 
de Bouhélier, Eugéne Montfort, Maurice Leblond, entendaient édifier sur les ruines 
du Symbolisme et du positivisme les bases d’un art social (“Le devoir des auteurs con- 
temporains,” écrivait de Bouhélier en 1897, “est d’accroitre la bonheur humain en aug- 
mentant la beauté, en faisant cesser le malentendu qui sépare les hommes du monde entier, 
et en leur restituant d’éternelles proportions.” Cf. 4 ce sujet, P. Martino, Parnasse et 
Symbolisme (Paris, 1928], pp. 209-216). Aenviron la méme époque, la réponse de Renan 
4 Jules Huret sur les écrivains naturalistes et symbolistes (“Ce sont des enfants qui se 
sucent le pouce’’) acquiert, 4 distance, un sens plus large que celui d’une simple boutade, 
car la génération de Lasserre, Barrés et Maurras, de Péguy, Jaurés et Bergson, était sou- 
cieuse de délaisser ’héritage du Romantisme, du Naturalisme et du Symbolisme, et de 
toute autre forme littéraire consacrée, pour s’engager dans de nouvelles voies. Aussi la 
vogue, en cette fin de siécle, était-elle 4 Tolstof, 4 Dostoievski, 4 Ibsen, a toute littérature 
animée par des préoccupations extra-littéraires. I! fallut ensuite tout le zéle et l’enthousias- 
me de Nietzsche pour les chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature francaise pour orienter de nouveau 
les gotts vers les richesses du partrimoine national. 

29 Relevons pourtant le reproche adressé 4 Taine (pp. 124-125) d’avoir confondu |’ceuvre 
révolutionnaire avec les théories de la Révolution, de ne pas s’étre rendu compte de “]’énor- 
me dispropotion des actes avec la philosophie par laquelle on les disait inspirés,” et cette 
phrase significative: ‘La boursouflure intellectuelle de quelques disciples de Rousseau, 
méme en y ajoutant quelques détraqués sanguinaires, ne saurait constituer une force assez 
puissante pour faire éclater en mille piéces un édifice aussi solide que |’était |’ancienne 
France.” 

% Cf. Ibid., p. 114. 31 Tbid.. p. 234, 
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vérités du positivisme avait fait son temps, il ne concluait pas pour cela 4 
la nécessité d’un retour au catholicisme ou de |’adhésion 4 une croyance 
fondée sur les seuls impératifs de la vie morale. Malgré sa conclusion 
nettement renanienne,® son livre avait néanmoins, avec les problémes 
soulevés dans Les Idées morales du temps présent et Le Devoir présent des 
affinités si évidentes, qu’il ne manqua pas de bénéficier de la publicité 
faite 4 ces deux ouvrages. Faguet, en effet, rangea Lasserre avec Vogiié, 
Rod et Desjardins parmi “‘les esprits noblement inquiets et chercheurs” 
de son temps, et loua dans ce livre de débutant ‘“‘une vigueur philoso- 
phique singuliére et une habileté peu ordinaire 4 vivifier les abstrac- 
tions.’ Et dans un article qu’il consacra aux nouveaux prophétes d’une 
renaissance de la vie spirituelle, Vogiié fit au jeune auteur l’honneur de le 
nommer en téte de contemporains plus illustres et de le désigner comme 
un de ceux qui, avec Tolstoi, Ibsen, Rod, Secrétan et Desjardins, in- 
diquaient le mieux “le principal mobile de l’insurrection idéaliste.’”™ 
Quant a Lasserre, plus épris de certitude que la plupart de ses contem- 
porains, il ne se faisait guére illusion sur la portée d’un livre qu'il 
qualifia plus tard de puéril,*®* et qu’il ne consentit jamais 4 faire figurer 
dans la nomenclature de ses ceuvres complétes. Pour le lecteur attentif, 
il n’en reste pas moins que le jeune écrivain avait posé dans ce livre 
initial la donnée essentielle des problémes auxquels il devait revenir avec 
plus d’éclat et de talent dans les années de sa maturité. L’analyse de la 
sensibilité et de l’idéologie romantiques est, en effet, toute en germe dans 
ces pages lointaines sur lesquelles plane l’ombre occulte de Renan, 
’écrivain qui exerca sur l’esprit de Lasserre l’influence la plus dominan- 
te. Concu comme un juvénile hommage 4 l’auteur de La Vie de Jésus, 


32 “Pour moi, la grace ne m’a pas touché. Je reste hors du temple, plein d’un discret re- 
spect pour les merveilles de beauté morale et de sainteté que j’y devine. Serein d’alleurs, et 
n’implorant rien du Dieu qui ne m’a pas embrassé dans son étreinte rédemptrice.” Jbid., 
p. 298. 

3 La Revue Bleue, 30 janvier 1892, p. 154. 

* Cf. “Les Cigognes,”’ La Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 février 1892, p. 923. Lasserre se fit 
un devoir d’aller remercier l’auteur du Roman russe, 4 qui il fut présenté par Henry Béren- 
ger. Cf. Portraits et discussions, p. 100. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 99. 

% Influence qui commenca 4 se faire sentir dés l’adolescence quand, au sortir d’une 
éducation cléricale od l’auteur des Origines lui avait été signalé comme “le plus pernicieux 
des auteurs,” il éprouva, 4 sa premiére lecture de Renan, la sensation d’une forte prise 
d’air. “Je ressentis,” écrivit-i] plus tard, “un grand souffle, libérateur sans violence, qui 
m’arrivait de tous les points d’un horizon singuliérement élargi. Enfin je respirais selon ma 
capacité pulmonaire” (La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, 1, 93). C’est la séduction exercée sur 
lui par Renan et sa “compréhension merveilleuse” qui, peu aprés, l’orienta vers les études de 
philosophie, car le contact avec ce grand esprit lui avait inspiré l’ambition d’une “intelli- 
gence universelle” et l’enthousiasme le plus fervent pour “les lumiéres d’une critique qui 
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La Crise chrétienne contient aussi la préfiguration du monument plus 
imposant que Lasserre édifia 4 la fin de sa vie & la mémoire du grand 
écrivain—cette Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, dont le véritable objet, comme 
l’indiquait clairement le sous-titre, était une exploration en profondeur 
de “‘la crise religieuse au xixe siécle.” 
SELIM EzBAn 
United Nations 





avait donné a l’homme moderne mille contacts nouveaux avec tout ce qui est humain” 
(Mise au point, pp. 28-29). Lors des fétes du centenaire, aprés avoir parlé de l’enrichisse- 
ment intellectuel et moral qu’il avait retiré de son long commerce avec |’ceuvre et la pensée 
renaniennes, Lasserre écrivit: “Aucun des grands esprits que j’ai vus disparaftre n’a laissé 
dans mon imagination un pareil sillage,” ajoutant toutefois que son admiration pour 
le grand initiateur n’avait nullement entravé “l’indépendance d’une critique qui, attentive 
au bien général des esprits, ne se laissera séduire ni en faveur d’Ernest Renan ni contre 
lui” (Renan et nous, pp. 242-243). Un dialogue ‘‘Lasserre-Renan” (dont on peut percevoir 
les échos atténués dans ce chef-d’ceuvre de divination critique qu’est le Renan et nous) 
serait, pour ceux qui voudront étudier l’influence de Renan sur la génération de 1890, 
d’un trés grand intérét, surtout si l’on se rappelle que, tout au cours de sa carriére, Lasserre 
n’a jamais consenti a étre un de ces disciples dociles, de ces lecteurs trop faciles qui “ne 
livrent pas tant 4 un grand écrivain leur intelligence, pour qu’il l’éclaire, que leur personne, 
pour que, plus ou moins, il la modéle a sa propre image” (La Jeunesse . . . 1, 95). Bien plus, 
persuadé comme Renan lui-méme, que Ja vérité est dans nuances, dans “le maintien d’un 
équilibre” (“car le seul juste point,” comme a dit Moréas, est un jeu de balance”), cet 
esprit libre a été, pendant la période d’entre les deux guerres, celui qui a défendu avec 
le plus d’éloquence en France le droit que doit conserver tout esprit, envers et contre 
tous les caporalismes qui cherchent a l’embrigader, a “distinguer, distinguer, distinguer 
encore,” puisque distinguer est la marque de l’étre pensant (Mes Routes, pp. 89-90). Toute 
une série d’articles qu’il contribua aux Nouvelles Littéraires peu avant sa mort n’avaient 
point d’autre but. “On ne commande pas 4 des esprits,” y disait-il, ‘‘on les persuade,” rap- 
pelant que les grands esprits, les grands hommes, agissent “par ce qu’ils inspirent, non 
certes par ce qu’ils dictent, et qui est comme inerte.”’ “Les disciples intégraux,” ajoutait-il, 
“sont toujours médiocres. On en voit trop de cette sorte aujourd’hui, et qui veulent faire la 
loi. Au temps de ma jeunesse nous avions pour nos maitres plus de respect: nous ne jurions 
sur la parole d’aucun” (Mise au point, pp. 12-13). (“The truly great man,” a dit aussi 
Gibran, “is he who would master no one, and who would be mastered by none.”’ Sand and 
Foam, p. 56.) 
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BROCKES RELIGION 
I, LUTHERTUM 


AS Problem der religiésen Anschauungen, die dem IJrdischen Ver- 

gniigen von Barthold Heinrich Brockes zugrunde liegen, hat in de: 
Forschung keineswegs die Beachtung gefunden, die es in Anbetracht der 
Tatsache verdient, da dieses Werk vom ersten bis zur letzten Gedicht 
religidse Bedeutung hat und ohne eine genaue Kenntnis der Religion 
seines Verfassers schlechthin unverstandlich bleibt. Die bedeutsamste 
Spezialuntersuchung, die diesem Problem gewidmet ist, ist der bekannte 
Aufsatz von David Friedrich Strau8 (1861),! und die SchluGfolgerungen 
zu denen dieser grofe Streiter fiir religidse Aufklirung gelangte, werden 
auch heute noch haufig ohne weitere Untersuchung angenommen.’ 
StrauB sieht in Brockes einen entscheidenden Wegbereiter des Deismus 
und charakterisiert ihn als einen Denker, in dessen Werk sich der Sturm 
vorbereitete, “der das Gebiude des positiv christlichen Religionssystems 
so schonungslos wegzufegen Anstalt machte.”’ Da dieses Resultat eini- 
germafen iiberraschend ist und jedenfalls nicht dem ersten Eindruck des 
Werkes entspricht, dessen ist sich Strauf} sehr wohl bewuft, doch fiihlt 
er sich seiner Sache auf Grund der folgenden fiinf Beweise sicher. ‘Die 
ganze Brockes’sche Naturpoesie ist ein gereimter physico-theologischer 
Beweis,’* und wenn auch Brockes die Offenbarung nicht vdllig aufgibt, 
so ist sie doch tatsiichlich tiiberwunden, denn ‘“‘wer die gesamte Natur als 
Offenbarung Gottes begreift, der braucht nur den Muth zu haben, sich 
zu gestehen was er denkt, um jede besondere Offenbarung als iiberfliifig 
zu erkennen...’* Als zweiten Grund fiihrt Strauf die Toleranz des 
Dichters an, die ihn selbst gegeniiber Atheisten nicht verlifit; seine 
scharfe Kritik an Christen und ihrem Wandel® wie seine Charakterisie- 
rung Gottes als ‘‘Weltgeistes’”’ stellen zwei weitere Bekraftigungen seiner 
These dar, und die Tatsache, daf Reimarus den Dichter in seine sonst so 
angstlich gehiiteten theologischen Geheimnisse einweihte,* setzt dem 
Ganzen gewifiermafen die Krone auf. 

Die Beweisfiithrung von Strauf stiitzt sich nun allerdings ausschliet)- 
lich auf den letzten, posthum erschienen neunten Band des Irdischen 
Vergniigens und bezieht sich somit nur indirekt auf das Werk als Ganzes. 
Strau8 macht es fernerhin klar, da er Brockes nicht als wirklich ent- 


1 David Friedrich Strauf&, Gesammelte Schriften (Bonn, 1876), m1, 1 ff. 
? Vgl. Hermann Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im 18. Jh. (Leipzig, 1928), 


1, 204. * Strau®B, /. c., u, 4. 
4 Ibid., 16. 5 Tbid., 9. 6 Tbid., 11 f. 
7 [bid., 12. 8 Tbid., 8. 
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schloBenen Deisten ansieht, sondern vielmehr als einen Denker, der sich 
langsam aus den Netzen des Aberglaubens herausgewunden hat und 
gegen das Ende seines Lebens schlieflich zur Klarheit gelangte oder ihr 
wenigstens nahe kam. Aber auch mit diesen Einschrinkungen hat die 
These viel Verlockendes an sich, nicht nur indem sie Strauf persénlich 
zur Befriedigung gereichen mufte, da er plétzlich einen Vorlaufer seiner 
eigenen Ideen gewinnt, wo niemand einen solchen erwartete, sondern 
auch vom Standpunkt der Aufklirungsforschung im allgemeinen, denn 
das stérende Paradox, daf{ Brockes, obwohl einer der bedeutendsten, 
wenn nicht geradezu der bedeutendste Dichter des friihen 18. Jahrhun- 
derts, mit seiner fromm-beschaulichen Naturpoesie so wenig dem Geiste 
der deutschen Aufklirung entspricht, kommt auf diese Weise in Wegfall.® 
La£t sich Brockes als ein Vorliufer des Deismus erweisen, so steht ein 
gewifer Zusammenhang mit der Aufklirung aufer Frage. 

Nun sind gegen diese These schon von Manikowsky Einwiinde erhoben 
worden,!® und wenn diese auch nicht ganz iiberzeugend begriindet sind, 
so sind sie darum nicht weniger berechtigt. Das wichtigste Bedenken 
gegen Strau wird von ihm allerdings nicht erwihnt, die Tatsache, dai 
dessen AuffaSung von Brockes selbst in klaren Worten abgelehnt wird. 
Brockes bezeichnet sich in einem Gedicht ausdriicklich als Lutheraner," 
ja er verwahrt sich in demselben Gedicht ausdriicklich dagegen, ein 
“Neuling” zu sein, was in der Sprache der Zeit so viel bedeutet wie 
Neologe, d.h. Brockes behauptet, nicht einem modernisierten, aufge- 
klarten Luthertume anzugehéren, sondern dem tradionellen Protestan- 
tismus. Da sich alle Zitate von Strauf auf den neunten Band beziehen, so 
liegt es nahe anzunehmen, dafi er mit den ersten acht Binden des Werkes 


® Dieses Paradox fiihrt zuweilen zu einer villigen Verkennung der wahren Bedeutung 
von Brockes. Man vergleiche Hettners Ausfiihrungen (J. c., 201 ff.) der nur die wenigen, der 
Aufklérung entsprechenden Motive zu wiirdigen weif, die sonstigen Elemente aber aufer 
Acht laft und daher Brockes verstiindnislos gegeniiber steht. 

10 Fritz von Manikowsky, Die Welt- und Lebensanschauung in dem ‘“‘Irdischen Ver- 
gntigen in Gott” von Brockes, Diss. (Greifswald, 1914). 

1 y1, 560.—Verweisungen ohne nahere Angaben beziehen sich auf das Iridische Vergniigen 
in Gott. Der erste Band ist nach der vierten Auflage, Hamburg, 1728, der zweite ebenfalls 
nach der vierten Auflage, Hamburg, 1739, zitiert. Die folgenden Ausfiihrungen beschranken 
sich mit wenigen Ausnahmen auf die ersten beiden Bande, denn die Anschauungen, die 
Brockes hier zum Ausdruck bringt, miissen vom Standpunkte der weiteren Entwicklung 
als die Anschauungen von Brockes schlechthin gelten, da die spaiteren Bande nur geringe 
Verbreitung fanden und schon bei ihrem Erscheinen iiberholt waren. Die weltanschau- 
lichen Abweichungen der spiteren Bande sind im grofen und ganzen unbedeutend und 
stammen im Weséntlichen aus einer zunehmenden Verbitterung des alternden Dichters, 
der sich zu Unrecht vernachlissigt glaubte. Der Einflu® von James Thomson, der in den 
spateren Bind klar zutage tritt, beschriinkt sich auf die Form und wirkt sich nicht auf 
Brockes’ Weltanschauung aus. 
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nicht so gut vertraut war wie mit dem letzten und daher das eben er- 
wahnte Gedicht, das sich im zweiten Bande befindet, méglicher Weise 
iiberhaupt nicht kannte, doch ist es héchst unwahrscheinlich, dat) 
Strauf} um dieser Behauptung des Dichters willen seine These aufgegeben 
hatte, denn er leugnet ja keinesfalls, daf$ Brockes auferlich den Zusam- 
menhang mit der geoffenbarten Religion aufrecht erhilt, sondern spricht 
ihm nur den Mut ab, die Ueberfliissigkeit einer Offenbarung vor der Oef- 
fentlichkeit, ja vielleicht auch vor seinem eigenen Gewissen einzugestehen. 
So viel ist jedoch gewif: die beiden Behauptungen stehen sich diametra| 
gegeniiber, denn der Kern der Lehre Luthers liegt gerade in dem Gedan- 
ken, da die menschliche Vernunft in aeternis véllig unvermoégend ist und 
einzig und allein in temporalibus eine fiihrende Stellung einnehmen darf, 
Hatte Brockes die Offenbarung tatsichlich innerlich tiberwunden, so darf 
er unter keinen Umstianden als Anhanger Luthers gelten. 

Sehen wir uns nun die fiinf Erwagungen, auf die Strauf seine kiihne, 
dem Dichter offen widersprechende Behauptung griindet, etwas genauer 
an, so stellt sich zunachst heraus, da von ihren allein die erstgenannte 
wirklich beweisende Kraft hat, wahrend den iibrigen nur bekriftigende 
Bedeutung zukomnt. Brockes ist tolerant, aber keineswegs in dem Sinne, 
daf er die Weltanschauung des Atheisten mit der des Christen fiir 
gleichberechtigt ansieht, sondern in dem sehr viel schwiicheren Sinne, 
da® er Milde gegeniiber dem Atheisten fordert und darauf dringt, ihn 
durch Belehrung von seiner eigenen Torheit zu iiberzeugen, statt ihn um 
seiner Bosheit willen zu verdammen. Seine Kritik an Christen, die sich 
in den letzten Banden des Irdischen Vergniigens hiufig findet, griindet 
sich stets darauf, da die Christen nicht den Grundsitzen ihrer Religions- 
gem4 leben, sodaf} hier keine Kritik an der christlichen Lehre als solcher 
vorliegt. Die Ausdrucksweise “‘Weltgeist” besagt fiir sich allein be- 
trachtet nichts, und die Tatsache, daf$ Reimarus seinem Freunde Ver- 
trauen schenkte, darf unter keinen Umstiinden als Beweis dafiir angese- 
hen werden, da Brockes mit ihm einer Meinung war. Alles kommt also 
darauf an, ob Brockes tatsichlich in seinem Jrdischen Vergniigen einen 
physico-theologischen Beweis antritt und wie dieser Beweis sich zur Of- 
fenbarung verhilt. 

Beginnen wir zunichst mit der Feststellung, dafi der Gott der Heiligen 
Schrift im Irdischen Vergniigen hiufig anerkannt wird. Selbst wenn wir 
davon absehen, dai Brockes Gott wiederholt mit biblischen Namen wie 
Jehova und Herr Zebaoth anredet, so zeigt sich auch inhaltlich eine 
weitgehende Uebereinstimmung seiner Auffassung von Gott mit der der 
Bibel. Der Gott, bei dem im Anfang der Dinge das “Wort” war," bzw. 


121, 29, 38, 42, 43, etc. 
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der selbst das Wort ist, der Gott, der die Materie aus nichts erschuf,™ 
in andern Worten, der Gott des Johannisevangeliums wie der Schép- 
fungsgeschichte, wird haiufig von Brockes erwahnt: 


Betrachte, wie sein groBes Wort 

Allein die Quelle diese Welt, 

Und da® dasselbe fort und fort 

Sie unaufhGrlich schafft, indem Er sie erhalt. 
Durch das eine Wértchen: Werde! Ward die Erde. 
Und aus dieses Wortes Kraft 

Stammt noch ihre Daur und Giite, 

Keimt der Same, sprieSt die Bliihte, 

FlieSt der Friihlings Lebens-Saft. 


Auch die Schépfung des Menschen, wie sie die Bibel erwahnt, finden wir 
im Irdischen Vergniigen anerkannt, denn die Kreatur ist “‘aus der schwar- 
zen Erde”’ erschaffen.'® Hinweise darauf, dafi Gott die Menschen wie die 
iibrigen Geschépfe speise und erhalte, sind hiufig und stellen offenbar 
bewuBte Anklinge an die Bibel dar. Biblische Zitate durchziehen das 
ganze Werk; vielen Gedichten sind biblische Verse als Motto vorgesetzt; 
kurzum Brockes bemiiht sich offensichtlich darum, den Zusammenhang 
seines Irdischen Vergniigens mit dem Worte der Bibel so eindringlich und 
iiberzeugend wie méglich zu machen. 

So haiufig derartige Verweisungen auf die Bibel sind, so sind sie doch 
relativ spirlich neben der iiberwiltigenden Anzahl von Gedichten, in 
denen Gott unmittelbar, ohne Bezugnahme auf die Bibel, in seinen Wer- 
ken verherrlicht wird, und diese Gedichte sind es offenbar, in denen 
Strauf$ einen physico-theologischen Beweis sieht. Daf ein solcher vor- 
liegt, scheint Strau®% so klar, daf er jeden Beweis fiir iiberfliissig hilt, 
und doch ist dieser Beweis keineswegs iiberfliissig, denn der Wortlaut 
spricht einwandfrei gegen diese Behauptung. Brockes will Gott in /r- 
dischen Vergniigen nicht beweisen, sondern verherrlichen, d.h. er singt, 
wie es so hiufig heifit, Gott zu Ehren, Gott zum Lobe, Gott zum Preise, 
Gott zum Ruhme. In diesem Sinne heifit es in dem einleitenden Gedicht 
des ersten Bandes: 

Ach HERR! eréffne mein Verstaindni®! 
Ach gieb mir Weisheit und Erkanntnif®, 
Der Dinge Wesen zu betrachten, 

Und in denselben Dich zu achten, 

Weil alles, Dich zu ehren, lehrt!!” 


Die Existenz Gottes erscheint also nicht als ein Problem, das der Dichter 


yy, 145. 1 Vpl, Fritz von Manikowsky, /. c., S. 41. 
wy, 42 f. wy, 73. 177, 2. 
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aus der Natur heraus zu lésen sucht, sondern als eine Gegebenheit, wiih- 
rend die Natur sich darauf beschrinkt, zum Gottesdienste anzumahnen. 
SchloBen die Deisten von der Schépfung auf den Schépfer, so schliesst 
Brockes: 


Da alles auf der Welt so schin; 
Wie herrlich muf der Schépfer seyn.'* 


Er schlieft also nicht von der Natur auf die Existenz Gottes, sondern nur 
auf dessen Herrlichkeit, d.h. das Wissen um Gott als solches erscheint 
dem Nachweis der Gottbeseeltheit der Natur gegeniiber primar; erst aui 
Grund dieses selbst nicht aus der Natur abgeleiteten Wissens entwickelt 
sich die Verehrung Gottes in der Natur. Brockes selber hat fiir diese seine 
Verehrung den Namen “sinnlicher GOttes-Dienst’’!® erdacht, und der 
Wortlaut seiner Gedichte weist in der Tat sehr viel mehr auf einen der- 
artigen sinnlichen Gottesdienst denn auf einen physico-theologischen 
Beweis hin. 

Nun liegt es allerdings auf der Hand, da® die Natur, wenn sie vermé- 
gend ist, zur Verehrung Gottes aufzufordern, damit auch in gewifver 
Weise die Existenz Gottes beweist, und das fiihrt zu der Frage, ob nicht 
dieser sinnliche Gottesdienst notwendiger Weise einen physico-theo- 
logischen Beweis in sich schlieSt. Jedes Kopfzerbrechen iiber diese Frage 
ist in Anbetracht der folgenden Verse iiberfliissig: 


Sprich, verwildertes Gemiite, 
Kommt die® alles ohngefehr, 
Oder aus der Macht und Giite 
Eines weisen Wesens her??? 


Hier scheint sich die These von Straufi zu bewahrheiten, denn Brockes 
gibt offen zu, daf} Gott ohne Offenbarung erkennbar ist. Beweist dieses 
Zugestindnis an die ‘““Hure Vernunft” nicht eindeutig, daS Brockes die 
Offenbarung und mit ihr die Lehre Luthers iiberwunden hatte? 

Ein Blick in Crucigers Sommer postille belehrt uns, dafi diese Art der 
natiirlichen Gotteserkenntnis mit Luthers Anschauungen durchaus ver- 
einbar ist: 


Denn menschliche vernunfit und weisheit kan dennoch von jr selbs so weit 
komen, das sie schleuBt (wiewol schwechlich), das da mii®e ein einig, ewig, 
Géttlich wesen sein, welches alle ding erschaffen, erhelt und regieret, Weil sic 
sihet solch schon trefflich geschepff, beide, im Himmel und auff Erden, so wunder- 
barlich, ordentlich und gewis in seinem Regiment gefasset und gehend, das sie 
sagen mus, Es sey nicht méglich, das es sol on gefehr oder von jm selbs also ge- 
macht sein und gehen, Sondern es miife ein Schepffer und Herr sein, von dem 
es alles herkome und regieret werde. Und also an den Creaturn Gott erkennen 


18}, 7. 9 vy, 289. 207, 279, auch anderwirts wiederholt. 
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mus... Das ist ein Erkentnis (A posteriore), da man Gott von auf en ansihet 
an seinen wercken und Regiment, wie man ein Schlos oder Haus auswendig 
ansihet und dabey spiiret den Herrn oder Haus Wirt. Aber (A priore) von in- 
wendig her hat kein menschliche weisheit noch nie ersehen kinnen, was und wie 
doch Gott sey in jm selbs oder in seinem innerlichen wesen, Kan auch niemand 
etwas davon wissen noch reden, denn welchen es offenbart ist durch den heiligen 
Geist... 7 


Eine gewiSe Erkenntnis Gottes aus der Natur ist also auch nach Luther 
moéglich; Gott hat ihr “ein anzeigung und gleich ein Bild... seines 
Gottlichen Regiments” eingepflanzt, sodaf} auch “Jiiden, Tiircken und 
Heiden” eine gewife Vorstellung von Gott haben. Es ist nach Luther das 
groSe Vorrecht des Christen, dai ihn seine Offenbarung derartiger Be- 
weise iiberhebt und ihm dariiberhinaus eine Erkenntnis der Wesenheit 
Gottes gibt, die dem Nichtchristen ewig versagt bleibt. Die Erkenntnis 
der bloSen Existenz Gottes ist jedoch allen Menschen, auch denen, die 
die Offenbarung entweder nicht kennen oder nicht anerkennen, durch 
bloSe Vernunft méglich, und so denkt Brockes durchaus lutherisch, wenn 
er dem verwilderten Gemiite des Atheisten zuruft: Wie kann die Schép- 
fung das Werk eines blinden Zufalls sein? Brockes selber ist jedoch kein 
solch verwildertes Gemiit, er bedarf dieses Beweises nicht, sondern be- 
schrinkt sich darauf, Gott ohne jeden Beweis zu verherrlichen. Auch 
steht die fisthetisierende Art seines Gottesdienstes nicht in notwendigem 
Gegensatz zu Luther, sagt dieser doch an anderer Stelle: 

Creatura tota est pulcherrimus liber seu biblia, in quibus Deus sese descripsit 
et depinxit, si intelligas et observas opera, quae fiunt, ut et Pythagoras dixisse 
fertur orbes coelestes edere suavissimos concentus, sed nos absordiusse, hoe est 
nos non observare neque advertere seu (ut Paulus dicit) non intelligere opera, 
sed ut bruta transire . . .” 


Ob Brockes allerdings diese verhiltnismiissig verborgenen Stellen aus 
Luthers Schriften kannte, ist eine kaum zu beantwortende Frage; da er 
jedoch seinen sinnlichen Gottesdienst fiir vereinbar mit Luthers Lehre 
hielt, ergibt sich aus einer Bemerkung Weichmanns in der Vorrede zum 
zweiten Band des Irdischen Vergniigens, wo es heifit, dafi neben anderen 
Gottesgelehrten auch ‘“Lutherus selber beyliufig’” diese Art des Got- 
tesdienstes gepflogen habe. Brockes und seine Freunde waren offen- 
sichtlich sehr wohl vertraut mit der reinen Lehre wie den Grenzen, die 
sie dem strenggliubigen Protestanten setzte. 

Laft sich somit nachweisen, daf die Anschauungen, die Brockes von 


2 WA 21, 509. 
22 WA 48, 201. Vgl. hierzu Franz Xaver Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei Luther 
(Miinchen, 1937). 23 11, Vorrede b 3. 
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der Erkenntnis Gottes hegt, mit Luther vereinbar sind, so bleibt doch 
noch die Frage offen, ob es sich hierbei um innerste Ueberzeugung oder, 
wie Strauf andeutet, um Angst vor den orthodoxen Theologen handelt. 
Es ist nicht méglich diese Frage rein vom religiésen Standpunkt zu ent- 
scheiden; nur im Zusammenhang mit Brockes Einstellung zum Erkennt- 
nisproblem im allgemeinen ist sie lésbar. Halt Brockes die Vernunft fiir 
fihig, aus sich heraus alles dem Menschen zugingliche Wissen um Gott 
zu erdenken, dann liegt allerdings die Vermutung nahe, daf} Brockes die 
Offenbarung innerlich iiberwunden hatte, wahrend umgekehrt jede Ver- 
bindung mit dem Deismus unméglich wird, wenn Brockes gegeniiber dem 
Erkenntnisvermégen der Vernunft eine skeptische Haltung einnimmt. 
Da bei Brockes jede ausfiihrliche Besprechung des Erkenntisproblems 
fehlt, so liegt es nahe, auf die von Brockes im dritten Bande des /r- 
dischen Vergniigens iibersetzten Grundsdtze der Weltweisheit des Abt 
Genest zuriickzugreifen, mit dessen cartesianischer Philosophie Brockes 
offenbar sympathisierte. Hier steht uns jedoch insofern eine Enttiau- 
schung bevor, als Brockes, obwohl im allgemeinen ein getreuer Ueber- 
setzer, sich gerade an dieser Stelle eine Abweichung erlaubt, die es un- 
méglich macht, ihn als Anhinger des ontologischen Gottesbeweises 
hinzustellen. Genest sagt: 
De |’Etre souverain nous decouvrons les traits, 
Dans leur Original éternellement vrais.™ 


Brockes iibersetzt diese Verse: 
Wir kénnen von dem ew’gen Wesen 
In seinem Urstand selbst, der ewig war, die Schrifiten 
Unwidersprechlich lesen.” 


Genest sagt “traits” und bezieht sich damit auf die Ziige, die die ver- 
niinftige Idee der Gottheit ausmachen, wahrend Brockes ‘‘Ziige”’ durch 
“Schriften” ersetzt, eine Abanderung, die sich vielleicht durch den Reim 
(“stifften’’) oder durch eine Verwechslung von “trait” und traité’’ er- 
klaren lafSt, aber nichtsdestoweniger eine solche Doppeldeutigkeit ver- 
ursacht, daf wir der Lésung unseres Problem in keiner Weise niher 
kommen. 

In Ermangelung einer direkten Behandlung des Erkenntnisproblems 
bei Brockes miissen wir uns also an seine Gedichte halten und versuchen, 
auf diese Weise eine Antwort zu erhalten. Ein kleines Gedicht des des 
ersten Bandes, das seiner Ueberschrift nach—es heift “Betrachtung 
der Blitter”—nichts mit diesem Problem zu tun hat, gibt uns einen be- 
deutsamen Wink. Brockes wirft hier das Problem auf, was das Wort 
“wachsen” eigentlich bedeutet, und kommt zu folgender Antwort: 


24311, 50. 26 1, 51. 
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Das Wort: Gewachsen, hemmt uns leider das Gesicht; 
Es blendet Aug’ und Geist; man forschet weiter nicht; 
Es ist gewachsen, heifts; damit vergniigt man sich.™ 


Zuniichst hat man den Eindruck, daf Brockes mit diesen Versen auf ein 
naturkundliches Problem Bezug nimmt, doch zeigt sich sehr bald, daf 
er etwas anderes im Sinne hat, denn er fiihrt anschliefend aus, daf sich 
im Wachsen die “unsichtbare Hand” des Schépfers in ihrer dem mensch- 
lichen Geist nicht faSbaren Wirksamkeit offenbart: 

Sprecht nicht: im Samen steckt die Kraft; 

Es stéft sich alles fort. Die Kraft, die Eigenschaft 

Ist eben das, was wir nicht fassen, 

Durch deren bloBen Schall wir uns verblenden lassen . . . .27 


Das naturkundliche Problem stellt sich also als ein epistemologisches 
heraus: der Prozefi des Wachsens ist als solcher unfafSibar, und wenn 
dieses UnfaSbare durch ein Wort dem menschlichen Geiste schmack- 
hafter gemacht wird, so ist damit nichts gewonnen als ein leeres Wort, 
das, fern davon, uns das Unfafliche zu erklaren, uns nur dariiber tiuscht, 
dai wir einem Unfaflichen gegeniiberstehen. Indem aber Brockes den 
Begriff zu einem blofen Wort degradiert, dem jede Realitit fehlt, be- 
kennt er sich zu einer nominalistischen Erkenntnislehre: Die Vernunf{t 
kann den Dingen zwar Namen beilegen, doch ist es ihr versagt, in das 
Wesen der Dinge einzudringen, d.h. sie wirklich zu verstehen. 

Diirfen wir von diesem einen Gedicht schliessen, da Brockes ganz all- 
gemein als Nominalist angesprochen werden darf? Diese Frage mu un- 
bedingt bejaht werden, denn der Nominalismus allein erklirt den Begriff 
des Wunders, wie er wieder und wieder im Jrdischen Vergniigen auftaucht. 
Wenn Brockes vom Wunder spricht, so bezieht er sich niemals auf die 
iibernatiirlichen Wunder der Bibel, sondern stets auf ganz gewdhniiche, 
natiirliche Vorginge. Das Wachstum der Pflanze in dem eben besproch- 
enen Gedicht ist ein Wunder,”* die Beschaffenheit und Tatigkeit der Biene 
ist ein Wunder,”® wenn er das Meer verherrlichen will, so bedeutet das, 
ein “Wunder zu bedenken’’® etc. Ueberall in der Natur sté8t Brockes 
auf Wunder, und wenn er sich gar dem Firmament zuwendet und seine 
Gréfe bedenkt, dann wird das Wunder so grofi, daf ihn Verzweiflung 
packt und nur der Gedanke an Gott ihn iiber seine Nichtigkeit trésten 
kann.** Wunder bedeutet bei Brockes also nicht ein Abweichen von der 
natiirlichen Ordnung, sondern bedeutet die véllige Unverstindlichkeit 
der Natur. Der Mensch ist zwar imstande, die Ordnung der Natur em- 
pirisch zu bestimmen, aber jedes Eindringen in ihre Geheimnisse ist ihm 


7,77. 27 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
29 17, 46. 307, 295. ay, 3. 
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versagt, soda es trotz aller empirischen Weisheit beim Wunder ver- 
bleibt. Wenn den Dichter zuweilen bei der Betrachtung der Natur “ein 
holdes, heiliges Schrecken’”’” anwandelt, so ist das nichts anderes als eben 
dies Bewuftsein der vélligen Unbegreiflichkeit der Natur und der un- 
endlichen Wunder, die allen natiirlichen Vorgingen im grofSen wie im 
kleinen zugrunde liegen. Auf alle Fragen, die sich auf das Wesen der 
Natur beziehen, kann Brockes daher nur mit einem ‘‘Das weif ich nicht” 
antworten,* denn auch ihm ist klar, daf kein erschaffener Geist ins Innere 
der Natur dringt. 

Ist aber die irdische Natur ein Wunder, d.h. verniinftig nicht zu be- 
greifen, dann versteht es sich von selbst, daf} auch Gott ein verniinftig 
nicht zu fassendes Wesen, d.h. ein Wunder, ist, und wir brauchen bei 
Brockes nicht lange nach Nachweisen dafiir zu suchen, daf jedes Verste- 
hen der Gottheit durch die eigene Kraft des Menschen ausgeschieden ist. 
Ausdriicklich wird Gott als “ein unbegreifliches Wesen” bezeichnet,™ 
ausdriicklich wird betont, da® seine “lieblichen und weisen Wege” sich 


vom menschlichen Verstande zwar nicht fassen; 
Und nicht ergriibeln; nein, nur blo8 bewundern lassen.** 


Und wenn Brockes Gott als ““Unwandelbares Seyn, in Dir verborgener 
Gott’ anredet, so muf jeder Zweifel fortfallen, daf er mit dieser Aus- 
drucksweise auf den Deus absconditus Bezug nimmt, die einzige Gottes- 
idee, die mit dem Nominalismus vereinbar ist. Zwar kann die Vernunft 
bis zu einem gewifen Gerade die blofe Existenz dieses deus absconditus 
wahrscheinlich machen, wie auch Luther in der oben zitierten Stelle 
zugibt, aber das Wesen dieses Gottes ist der Vernunft véllig unfaSbar, 
sodaf} nur Glaube und Offenbarung helfen kénnen. Dieser iiberverniinf- 
tige, nur dem Glauben zugiingliche Gott hat jedoch keinerlei Verwand- 
schaft mit dem Gott des Deismus: es ist der Gott, den Augustin und 
Luther lehrten.*’ 

Die Verbindung zwischen Brockes un Luther wird weiter bekriftigt, 
wenn wir uns schlieSlich noch der Gnadenlehre des Dichters zuwenden. 


Bediachten wir im Ernst: Nichts war ich eh ich war; 

Nichts bin ich, da ich bin, als nur durch GOtt allein; 

Nichts hab’ ich ohne GOtt; nichts auf der Welt ist mein; 

Nichts kann ich sonder Ihm; nichts kann mein Herze riihren; 
Nichts krieg’ ich blo® durch mich, und nichts kann ich verlieren, 
Wenn aller Dinge HErr es nicht erlaubt und fiig’t; 

Nichts hab’ ich je verdient, und nichts ist GOtt mir schuldig.** 


82 11, 399, 33 1, 547, 3417, 160. % 1, 487. % 1, 428. 
37 Vgl. Werner Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums (Miinchen, 1931), Bd. 1, erstes Kapitel. 
387, 411 f. 
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In schlichten Worten ist hier der Kern des altprotestantischen Dogmas, 
die Lehre von der absoluten Pridestination, dargelegt. Gott ist keines- 
wegs blo& das primum movens, das die komplizierte Weltmaschine in 
Bewegung setzte; er ist nicht nur Schépfer, sondern auch stindiger Er- 
halter, ohne dessen Fiigung 

Kein Blat, kein Strauch, kein Spierchen Gras 

Kein einzigs Bliihmchen, wachsen kénnte.*® 


Alles geht unmittelbar auf Gottes Ratschlu® zuriick, und indem Brockes 
diesen Gedanken nach protestantischer Weise auch auf den Menschen 
und dessen Herz ausdehnt, wird auch des Menschen Tun Gottes Tun. 
Der Gedanke des Verdienstes und damit die Méglichkeit guter Werke 
wird abgelehnt, denn sie stammen von Gott, nicht von dem Menschen. 
Strenger lafit sich die lutherische Gnadenlehre nicht formulieren, schirfer 
laBt sich der Gegensatz zum Deismus nicht aufreissen, denn der Gedanke, 
daf der Mensch aus seiner Vernunft heraus tugendhaft sein kénne und 
keiner direkten géttlichen Leitung bediirfe, ist die Grundlage jeder 
deistischen Moral. Der Gott des Deismus beschrankt sich nach voll- 
brachter Schépfung auf richterliche Funktionen, der Gott unseres Dich- 
ters ist in Natur und Menschenwelt allgegenwartig und allwirkend. Somit 
entspringt nicht nur Sittlichkeit von Gott, sondern, wie Brockes im Tone 
des Kirchenliedes lehrt: 


auch der Menschen Werke 
Sind Zeugen Deiner Starke; 
Der Schépfer wirkt durch sie. 
Aus GOTT allein entspringet 
Auch was die Kunst vollbringet . . . 4° 


Ebenso steht es mit menschlicher Wissenschaft, 
Denn bilde dir doch, eitler Mensch, nicht ein, 


Daf Kiinst’ und Wissenschaften dein; 
Sie sind dir nur durch Seine Huld geschenket." 


Der Vernunft fehlt jede eigene Initiative, und in dem hier bekundeten 
Glauben an die villige Abhaingigkeit des Menschen von Gott erweist sich 
Brockes als echter Anhinger Luthers. 


II. PIETISMUS 


Es ist verfehlt, Brockes als Deisten hinzustellen; ist es weniger ver- 
fehlt, ihn als Lutheraner zu bezeichnen? Viele und zwar gerade viele 
seiner elementarsten Gedanken entsprechen der Lehre Luthers, und doch 
kann es keinem Leser des Irdischen Vergniigens entgehen, da® der Ge- 


37, 42, 1, 183. “7, 173. 
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samteindruck des Werkes dieser Klassifizierung des Dichters wider- 
spricht. Gewif, Luther hatte den Nachweis des Schépfers in seinen 
Werken keinesfalls verboten, aber im grofen und ganzen neigte er doch 
dazu, in geistlichen Dingen den Sinn des Christen von Natur und Welt 
abzulenken und auf die Schrift zu verweisen, und die protestantische 
Orthodoxie war ihm nicht nur auf diesem Wege entschlossen gefolgt, son- 
dern war vielfach noch iiber ihn hinausgegangen, indem sie jeden nicht 
unmittelbar auf die Schrift gegriindeten Gottesdienst ablehnte. Da® sinn- 
licher Gottesdienst mit den Anschauungen der orthodoxen Theologen nur 
schlecht vereinbar war, dariiber ist sich auch Brockes viéllig im klaren, 
wie aus den folgenden Versen hervorgeht: 


Zwar hdr’ ich, wie ihr sprecht: Dich wird ein leerer Schein 
Zuletzt zum Aberwitz und zu Gesichtern treiben... @ 


Aber Brockes ist nicht gesonnen, sich durch den Einspruch der Theologen 
in seinen Anschauungen beiren zu lassen: 


Doch will ich lieber toll in euren Augen seyn, 
Als, GOTT und uns zum Schaden, blind verbleiben.“ 


Die Einstellung, die Brockes hiermit bezeigt, ist heterodox, dem er be- 
hauptet, die Gebote Gottes besser zu kennen als die 6ffentlich bestellten 
Vertreter seiner Kirche, ja sogar besser als der Griinder dieser Kirche 
selber, denn es mufte Brockes bekannt sein, daf} sein einseitig sinnlicher 
Gottesdienst mit dem Geiste Luthers nicht wirklich zu vereinen war. 
Damit drangt sich nun die Frage auf: wenn Brockes hier von Luther 
abweicht, woher empfing er die Anregung zu seiner Art des Gottesdienstes? 
Entspringt sie ganz seinem eigenen Geist? Darf man ihn wirklich als 
einen selbstandigen religiésen Denker betrachten, der auf den Grund- 
lagen der lutherischen Lehre neue Formen protestantischer Frémmigkeit 
entwickelt? Es scheint unméglich, Brockes ein solches Ma von Origi- 
nalitét zuzusprechen; es miissen sich Quellen fiir seine religiésen An- 
schauungen finden lassen. Diese Quellen existieren auch tatsichlich, ja 
sie liegen offen zutage, denn sie werden ausdriicklich im Jrdischen Ver- 
gniigen selbst erwaihnt, und zwarist es wiederum Weichmann, der in der 
schon erwihnten Vorrede zum zweiten Teil des Werkes gerade die Frage 
der Vorliufer der Brockes’schen Naturverehrung eingehend bespricht 
und dabei auf das vierte der Biicher Vom Wahren Christenthum des 
Pietisten Johann Arndt als wichtigste Quelle fiir Brockes sinnlichen Got- 
tesdienst hinweist.“ Dieses Buch trigt den bezeichnenden Titel: “Liber 
naturae, Wie das grofe Welt-Buch der Natur, nach Christlicher Ausle- 
gung, von GOtt zeuget und zu GOtt fiihret: Wie auch alle Menschen 


1, 78. 8 Tbid. “ 11, Vorrede b3. 
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GOtt zu lieben durch die Creaturen gereitzet, und durch ihr eigen Hertz 
iiberzeuget werden.’ Die Art und Weise, wie Arndt sich diesen kreatiir- 
lichen Gottesdienst vorstellt, finden wir in der Vorrede zu diesem Buch 
dargelegt : 

Also laBets unser lieber Vater im Himmel dabey nicht bleiben, da er uns mit so 
holdseligen und freundlichen Worten durch die Propheten und Apostel zu sich 
ruffet, sondern giebt und wirffet uns auch noch viel guter Gaben zu, viel frucht- 
bare Zeiten vom Himmel, und erfiillet unsere Hertzen mit Speise und Freude, 
welches eitel Hinde und Boten Gottes seyn, die uns sollen zu GOtt fiihren, und 
uns seine Liebe bezeugen und einbilden, auf da wir den Geber selbst in den 
Creaturen und Gaben empfangen sollen.* 


Hier finden wir also den Grundgedanken des gesamten Jrdischen Ver- 
gniigens vorgebildet, den Gedanken, dafi alles Kreatiirliche eine Botschaft 
Gottes an den Menschen sei. Die gréfte Siinde des Menschen und das 
gréBte Ungliick besteht nach Arndt darin, daf§ die Menschen diese Bot- 
schaft so haufig mifverstehen, und anstatt auf dem Wege iiber die Kreatur 
zu Gott fortzuschreiten, bei der Kreatur stehenbleiben und sie als Ob- 
jekt, nicht als Kreatur Gottes begehren: 


Aber siehe nun, wie iibel du thust, du elender Mensch, da® du an der Gabe 
kleben bleibest, an einer Hand voll Gold und Silber, Hauser, Aecker, weltlicher 
Ehre und Lust; welche doch vor Gottes Augen nichts anders seyn, denn ein 
Apffel oder Birne, dadurch dich GOTT will zu sich ziehen und locken.” 


Das Thema, das sich Arndt in seinem /iber naturae stellt, kann fast mit 
dem Thema des /rdischen Vergniigens identifiziert werden; wie steht es 
um die tatsichliche Ausfiihrung? Arndt betrachtet die Kreatur sowohl 
als Symbol wie als Allegorie Gottes, als Symbol, wenn ihn die Reinheit des 
Lichts an die Reinheit Gottes, die Gréfe der Sonne an die Grife Gottes 
gemahnt; als Allegorie, wenn er das Licht, das die Sonne auf diese Erde 
scheinen lift, mit dem Lichte Christi in unserer Seele vergleicht. Die 
allegorische Verwertung der Kreatur finden wir bei Brockes nur selten; er 
besa& offenbar zu viel dichterisches Feingefiihl, um hier dem literarischen 
Geschmack des 17. Jahrhunderts zu folgen; die symbolische Interpreta- 
tion ist dagegen Arndt hiufig so genau nachgebildet, daf} zahlreiche 
Gedichte von Brockes fast wie eine Paraphrase Arndtscher Gedanken 
anmuten. Arndt sagt z.B. von den Pflanzen: 

Wer siehet nun nicht allhier unter dem Erd-Gewiachse allein viel tausend Zeugen 


der Liebe, Giite und Allmacht Gottes? da hat Gott zugeriistet eine grofe 
Apotheck und ein grof Kriauter-Buch, gantz wunderlich und vollkémmlich 


* Zitiert nach der Ausgabe Leipzig, 1743. Weichmann zitiert nach der Ausgabe Leipzig, 
1709, daher der Unterschied in der Paginierung. 
Vom wahren Christenthum, S. 651 . 47 Tbid., 652. 
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geschrieben. Das ist ein lebendiges Buch, nicht wie man die Kriauter in Biichern 
beschreibet, und als einen todten Schatten abmahlet; sondern in GOTTes 
Buch sinds lebendige Buchstaben, welche allen Menschen, Gro8 und Kleinen, 
Gelehrt und Ungelehrten vor Augen gestellet werden... . 

Bedencke allhier die Weisheit und Giitigkeit GOttes! Du wirst an jedem 
Kraut- und Bliimlein sonderliche Zeichen finden, welche sind die lebendige 
Handschrifft und Ueberschrifft GOttes, damit ein jedes Kraut gezeichnet nach 
seiner verborgenen Krafft, so kiinstlich, so wunderlich, so zierlich, daB sie kein 
Kiinstler wird so eigentlich nachmahlen kénnen . . . . So bald du auf einen griinen 
Rasen trittst, so hast du unter deinen FiiSen deine Speise und Artzney. Denn in 
dem allergeringsten Grislein und Saimlein, welches du gar gering und unniitz 
achtest, ist gréBere Weisheit GOttes, Krafft und Wiirckung, als du ergriinden 
kanst.* 


Diese Saitze aus dem liber naturae, die von Weichmann in seiner Vorrede 
wortlich angefiihrt werden,** bilden das Thema der unzihligen Gedichte 
des Irdischen Vergniigens, in denen Brockes die Weisheit und Herrlichkeit 
des Schépfers in dem einzelnen Pflanzen, haufig gerade in den kleinsten 
und unscheinbarsten, nachzuweisen sucht. Auf das Wunder, das Brockes 
im Samen der Pflanze sieht, war schon an anderer Stelle verwiesen wor- 
den;*° Arndt driickt sich dariiber in denselben Worten aus: “Ein grof} 
Wunder ists, daf in einem kleinen Simlein so ein grofi Gewiichs, ja ein 
groSer Baum verborgen liegt. . . . ”*! Die Gedanken, die Arndt im ersten 
und vierten Kapitel iiber die Sonne dussert,® finden sich in freier Um- 
schreibung in Brockes Gedicht iiber die Sonne wieder.** Die Berge nennt 
Arndt “GOttes Schatz-Kammer,” bzw. “natiirliche Distellir-Oefen, 
darin GOtt alle metallische, mineralische Dinge kochet und zeitiget.’™ 
Dazu Brockes: 


Bald deckt Marmor, bald hiillt Kreide 
Bald nur Kies, bald Kieselstein 

Thr geschiatztes Eingeweide, 

Als in feste Mauren, ein. 

Alle kostbare Metallen, 

Diamanten, Berg-Krystallen, 

Silber, Gold (der Menschen Lust) 
Steckt in ihrer finstern Brust.® 


Vom Tau heift as bei Arndt: ‘‘Der Thau machet die Erde sehr fruchtbar, 
erquicket die verwelckten Bliimlein ... ,” bei Brockes: ‘Diese klare 
Perlen trinken Recht mit Perlenmilch das Gras, wann sie ihr belebend 
Naf In die durstgen Stengel senken.’*’ Arndts fiinftes Kapitel, dem 


8 Tbid., 671. 49 11, Vorrede b3. 5° Oben S. 8. 
5 Wahres Christent, S. 672. 8 Tbid., S. 654 ff., 686 ff. S,, 118 £. 
« W. Christ. S. 674. % 1, 278. % W. Christ. S. 678. 's, 231. 
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“Meer und Wassern” gewidmet,** findet sich zum Teil wortlich in 
Brockes Gedicht iiber das Wasser wieder.5* Der Refrain dieser Kreatur- 
verherrlichung bleibt stets: 

Die Creaturen sind zwar dir, 

O Mensch, zum Dienst erschaffen; 

Doch gar nicht, da® du dich an ihrer Zier 

Und Anmuth sollst vergaffen: 

Du sollst vielmehr durchhin auf etwas Hohers sehn, 

Und in der Schénheit Ursprung gehn . . .*° 


Hatte Arndt diese elenden Klapperreime in bessere Verse gegossen, so 
diirfte auch ein Kenner des Irdischen Vergniigens in Versuchung geraten, 
sie als Verse von Brockes anzusehen. Fiigen wir noch hinzu, daf$ auch 
Arndt gern naturwissenschaftliche Theorien der Zeit in seine theologi- 
schen Ausfiihrungen einflicht, daf haiufig bei ihm von Elementen, Sub- 
stanzen etc. die Rede ist, und bedenken wir weiter, daf$ auch bei ihm 
derartige Besprechungen stets dazu dienen, die ganze Gréfie der Wunder, 
die allen natiirlichen Dingen zugrunde liegen, ins rechte Licht zu setzen, 
so wird der innige Zusammenhang mit Brockes evident. Auch die Gna- 
denlehre von Brockes findet sich bei Arndt vorweggenommen,® und aus 
der Art, wie Brockes sie vortrigt, ist leicht zu entnehmen, daf die von 
Arndt gewahlte Formulierung ihm niaher lag als die Luthers. Die Zah! der 
Gedichte im Irdischen Vergniigen, in denen sich keinerlei Zusammenhang 
mit dem Wahren Christenthum nachweisen lat, ist gering. 

Arndt ist der bedeutendste, nicht der einzige Pietist, der solchen Ein- 
flu8 auf Brockes ausiibte. In einem Gedicht des zweiten Bandes finden wir 
folgende Stelle: 

Als jener (ein Geistlicher) Gottholds Schrift von ungefahr gelesen; 
Bewundert’ er, da es ein Geistlicher gewesen, 
Der dieses Buch gemacht.® 


Ein geistlicher Schriftsteller des Namens Gotthold ist aus jener Zeit nicht 
bekannt; vermutlich nimmt Brockes hier auf ein Buch Bezug, das damals 
weit verbreitet war: Gottholds zufillige Andachten von dem Pietisten 
Christian Scriver,* eine Vermutung, die durch eine Erwahnung Scrivers 
in Weichmanns Vorrede bestatigt wird.“ Scriver bezeichnet es als den 
eigentlichen Gegenstand seines Buches, die Kreatur zu seinem Leser 


58 W. Chr., S. 709. 597, 295 ff. 

% W. Chr., S. 758 auf der Riickseite des dort eingefiigten Bildes. 

© Tbid., 761. 1, 561. 

® Christian Scrivers Werk war mir nur in einem amerikanischem Auszug aus der eng- 
lischen Uebersetzung zuginglich; Gotthold’s Emblems (Boston, 1860). Aus diesem Grunde 
sind Verweisungen auf das Werk ausgelassen worden. 

* 11, Vorrede b3. 
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sprechen zu lassen, denn nicht nur Balaams Esel, sondern alle Kreaturen 
sprechen seiner Ansicht nach zum Menschen, wie umstandlich aus Bibel- 
stellen erwiesen wird. Die Sprache der Kreatur stellt sich allerdings sehr 
bald als Gottholds eigene Sprache heraus, wahrend sich die Kreatur rein 
passiv verhilt. Der Aufbau der einzelnen Andachten ist stets derselbe: 
Gotthold sieht einige Diesteln im Felde und schlieSt daran eine Medita- 
tion iiber ahnliche Mischungen von Gutem und Bésem, von Gliick und 
Ungliick in der Welt; oder es beginnt zu regnen, und Gotthold, 
anstatt iiber das bése Wetter zu klagen, dankt Gott freudig fiir den 
segenspendenden Sturm; er sieht Bienen um einen Baum in der Bliite 
fliegen und macht das zum Ausgangspunkt einiger Erwigungen iiber die 
Natur des Reichtums, der andere Wesen anlockt etc. Stets handelt es 
sich hier um trockene, niichterne Erbauung, nicht um eigentliche Krea- 
turverherrlichung, doch zeigt manche Parallele dieser Andachten mit 
dem Irdischen Vergniigen, etwa Gottholds Ausfiihrungen iiber verwelkte 
Blumen als Zeichen der Verginglichkeit irdischer Giiter,® da Brockes 
auch diesem Buch manches entnommen hat. 


III. NATURLICHE ANLAGE ZUM GUTEN 


Auf Grund der engen Anlehnung unseres Dichters an Arndt und in 
geringerem Mafie, auch an Scriver darf man die Behauptung aufstellen, 
da® er nicht nur den Grundgedanken des sinnlichen Gottesdienstes aus 
den Lehren des lutherischen Pietismus heraus entwickelt hat, sondern 
dai er dariiber hinaus im Gehalt wie im Stoff seines Werkes in weitem 
Umfange als Angehériger dieser Schule bezeichnet werden darf, und 
zweifellos entspricht diese Charakterisierung von Brockes sehr viel mehr 
dem Gesamteindruck des Irdischen Vergniigens als jeder Versuch, die 
Religion des Werkes aus einer direkten Anlehnung an Luther zu er- 
klaren. So iiberzeugend dieser Zusammenhang aber auch sein mag, so 
stellt sich bei naiherem Zusehen heraus, dafi auch ihm ganz bestimmte 
Grenzen gezogen sind. Die Parallele des [rdischen Vergniigens mit dem 
Wahren Christenthum erstreckt sich iiber den gesamten Teil des vierten 
Buches des Arndtschen Werkes und geht so weit, da jedes hier ange- 
schlagene Thema auch irgendwie im /rdischen Vergniigen wieder auf- 
taucht, doch bricht die Parallele unvermittelt im zweiten Teil ab, in dem 
Arndt sich der Besprechung der Nichstenliebe und der Pflichten, die 
diese dem Christen auferlegt, zuwendet. Nun finden wir zwar auch bei 
Brockes manche scharfe Verdammung des Eigennutzes, doch bedeutet 
Eigennutz bei Brockes stets die von den Begierden diktierte Einstellung 
zur Kreatur, sodafi die Klagen iiber den Eigennutz tatsiachlich nur 
Klagen iiber das Fehlen der wahren, Gott zugewandten Kontemplation 


®7, 19f. 
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bedeuten.® Von dem Gebote der Nichstenliebe weif§ das Irdische Ver- 
gniigen dagegen herzlich wenig zu berichten. In Anbetracht der grofen 
Bedeutung, die ganz besonders im Protestantismus der Niichstenliehe 
zukommt, miissen wir dieser Liicke des Irdischen Vergniigens grifite Auf- 
merksamkeit zuwenden. 

Vergegenwartigen wir uns kurz die Bedeutung der Niichstenliebe in 
Luthers Lehre.’ Von dem Gedanken der villigen Siindhaftigkeit ausge- 
hend betrachtet Luther den Menschen als ein verdorbenes Wesen, das 
weder das Recht hat, nach eigener Gliickseligkeit zu streben, noch auch 
die Fihigkeit besitzt, sie durch ein solches Streben zu erreichen. Die 
Pflicht des Christen, und das bedeutet bei Luther soviel wie des sich 
seiner Schuld gegen Gott bewufiten, reuigen Siinders, ist es, sich unter 
Aufgabe jedes egoistischen Strebens der Fiihrung Gottes anzuvertrauen 
und dem Rufe des Héchsten zu folgen. Diese Berufung durch Gott fiihrt 
nun zu einem doppelten Beruf des gliubigen Menschen: Als Christ ist es 
seine Pflicht, sich ganz Gott zuzuwenden, als Mitglied einer biirgerlichen 
Gemeinde hat er dagegen einen irdischen Beruf, der ihn unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der Nachstenliebe dazu verpflichtet, aktiv an der Firde- 
rung des materielle» Wohles dieser Gemeinschaft teilzunehmen. Vom 
sozialen Standpunkt lag gerade in dieser Konstruktion eines irdischen, 
auf die Nichstenliebe gegriindeten Berufs die entscheidende Tat des Re- 
formators, denn hierdurch wird es ihm méglich, die katholische Schei- 
dung des wirklichen Christen, der die Rate wie die Gebote erfiillt, d.h. des 
Moénches, von dem im irdischen befangenen, minderwertigen Christen, 
dem Biirger, der nur die Gebote, nicht die Rate erfiillt, iiber den Haufen 
zu werfen und wahre Biirgerlichkeit zu einem Teil wahrer Christlichkeit 
zu machen. Nichstenliebe und Beruf zwingen den Christen zu einem 
aktiven, d.h. niitzlicher Arbeit gewidmeten Leben, wahrend der spezifisch 
christliche Beruf den Glaubigen auf religidse Kontemplation verweist, 
und gerade dieser Kompromif} zwischen aktivem und kontemplativem 
Leben ist das eigentliche Charakteristikum des lutherischen Lebensideals: 
titige Nachstenliebe und Gemiitsinnerlichkeit werden auf diese Weise 
vereint. , 

Indem Brockes, wie gesagt, die Nachstenliebe vernachlissigt, schwacht 
er gewissermafen das Fundament, auf dem sich die Lehre vom Beruf 
aufbaut, und tatsichlich kann man geradezu sagen, dafi der doppelte 
Berufsbegriff zugunsten eines einzigen aufgegeben ist, und zwar zugun- 


* 1, 510. 

8? Vgl. hierzu Max Webers bekannten Aufsatz “Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist 
des Kapitalismus” (Archiv. fiir Sozialwissenschaft, xx, 1 ff. und xx1, 1 ff.), und die aus- 
gedehnte Literatur, die sich an seine Gedanken, sei es zur Férderung, sei es zur Wider- 
legung, anschlieft, vor allem Ernst Troeltsch, Soziallehren im ersten Bande seiner Sc/iriften. 
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sten des géttlichen. Diese Behauptung werden wir zwar spater ganz er- 
heblich einschrinken miissen, doch ist sie, wenn man sich an den Text 
des Irdischen Vergniigens halt, eine fast unabweisbare Notwendigkeit. 
Aus der schier uniibersehbaren Zahl von Gedichten, die das beweisen, 
seien nur einige wenige, besonders markante Verse hierhergesetzt: 


Denn alles, was wir thun auf Erden, 

Und wenns auch noch so gro, ja noch so niitzlich war, 
Kann nicht mit dem verglichen werden, 

Wenn wir, zu unsers SCHOEPFERS Ehr’, 

Aufmerksam den Verstand und uns’rer Sinne Gaben, 

Die Schénheit seines Wercks zu sehn, gebrauchet haben.®* 





Wird in diesem Gedicht alles Irdische als gegeniiber dem géttlichen Beruf 
unwichtig hingestellt, so liegt in dem folgenden Gedicht der Hauptton 
auf dem Preise des kontemplativen gegeniiber dem aktiven Leben: 


Ich that gar nichts, die erste Viertel Stunde, 

Als sehn der Creatur Pracht, Schénheit, Farb’ und Schein. 
Die andre, hért’ ich blo® allein 

Wie mannigfach, wie sii® der Végel Stimmen seyn, 

Wie lieblich eines Bachs Geradusch und Fall, 

Wie angenehm der Wiederhall. 

Die dritte, lob’t’ mein Herz mit vollem Munde 

Den wunderbaren GOtt, der alle Welt 

So schén gemacht, so fest erhilt. 

Und in dem vierten schrieb ichs auf: 

Ach GOTT! ach wir doch so mein ganzer Lebens-Lauf!** 


Brockes setzt iiber diese Verse die Ueberschrift: ‘‘Niitzliche Eintheilung 
der Zeit,”’ und in Abetracht dieser Ueberschrift miissen sie als eine direkte 
Herausforderung angesehen werden, denn Brockes verkehrt den Grund- 
begriff der friihen deutschen Aufklirung, den Begriff des Nutzens, in sein 
genaues Gegenteil. Im Sinne der friihen Aufklirung war Nutzen, d.h. 
niitzliche Titigkeit, mit dem biirgerlichen Beruf identisch; Brockes setzt 
an die Stelle des irdischen den himmlischen Beruf, sodaf reine Kon- 
templation zur héchsten Form der Niitzlichkeit wird. Véllige Hingabe an 
Gott durch Betrachtung der Kreatur und ihres Schépfers ist der Kern 
seines Lebensideals: 

Geriihrt durch dieses Denken 

Wiinscht sich mein Herz zu lenken 

Allein nach Deinem Sinn. 

Leib, Sele, Geist und Leben 

Will ich nur Dir ergeben.”® 


88 1, 163 (Sperrung nicht im Original). © 3, 225. 71, 166. 
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In der Vereinigung mit Gott liegt der wahre Sinn des Lebens, ein Ge- 
danke, den Brockes in den spiteren Banden des Irdischen Vergniigens™ 
wie auch in einem seiner Beitrage zum Patrioten” wieder und wieder 
durch Hinweis auf die Gestalt Adams verdeutlicht: anschauende Be- 
wunderung war der alleinige Sinn und Zweck seines Lebens im Stande 
der Unschuld. 

Es ist kein Zweifel méglich: hier, bei der Entwicklung seiner prakti- 
schen Ethik weicht Brockes nicht nur entscheidend von Luther ab, des- 
sen kiihler Realismus in zeitlichen Dingen jeder schwirmerischen Ab- 
wenduhg vom Irdischen widersprach, sondern er entfernt sich jetzt vom 
Luthertum iiberhaupt. Selbst die Tatsache, dafi Brockes dem luther- 
ischen Pietismus naher stand als dem Reformator selber, kann hier nur 
bedingt als Erklirung dienen, denn von einer so einseitigen Betonung des 
himmlischen Berufes scheut selbst Arndt zuriick. Immerhin gibt uns der 
Hinweis auf den Pietismus insofern einen Schliissel zum Verstindnis der 
Ethik Brockes, als sich in ihm jedenfalls eine verwandte Tendenz geltend 
macht. Das Streben nach vertiefter Gemiitsinnerlichkeit darf als der 
gemeinsame Nenner fiir alle pietistischen Bestrebungen angesehen wer- 
den, und wenn dieses Streben auch keinesfalls notwendig zu einer Schwi- 
chung des Irdischen Berufsgedankens zu fiihren braucht, wie der Calvin- 
istische Pietismus und im lutherischen Pietismus Spener und seine An- 
hanger beweisen, so ist dies doch im Arndtschen Pietismus der Fall. Arndt 
kennt natiirlich den Begriff der Nachstenliebe, aber es gelingt ihm nicht, 
ihn zur Grundlage eines sytematischen Berufsgedankens zu machen, denn 
selbst die beschrinkte Hinwendung zum Irdischen, wie sie Luthers 
Anerkennung des weltlichen Berufs mit sich bringt, la®t sich in seinem 
Sinne letzten Endes nicht von der Abwendung vom Himmlischen tren- 
nen.” Die unio mystica, die Versenkung in den Geist Gottes, bleibt fiir 
ihn der eigentliche Beruf des Christen, waihrend die Nichstenliebe sich 
auf blofBe Mildtatigkeit, d.h. auf die Willigkeit, das Seine mit dem dar- 
benden Nichsten zu teilen, beschrankt. Nun hat Albert Ritschl, der 
grofBe Verteidiger des lutherischen Berufsgedankens im letzten Jahr- 
hundert, schon darauf hingewiesen, da diese Entwicklung von Luther 
zu Arndt weniger einen Fortschritt als einen Riickschritt bedeutet, denn 
es handelt sich hier, in Ritschls Worten, um eine Abwandlung von 
Arndts Luthertum durch “Befolgung mittelaltriger Muster.” Auf 


7 Eine Andeutung auf die Zeit vor dem Fall findet sich schon in ur, 166. Dann m1, 704; 
Iv, 350, etc. Brockes blieb diesem Mythos bis in seine letzten Jahre treu; vgl. vim, 323. 

® Das 13. Stiick des ersten Bandes. Fiir Brockes Autorschaft liegt kein duGerer Beweis 
vor, doch diirfte die weltanschauliche Uebercinstimmung hinreichen. 

% Vgl. das erste Buch Vom Wahren Christenthum, S. 106 bis 147. Siehe auch Karl Dunk- 
mann, Die Lehre vom Beruf (Berlin, 1921), S. 97, der zu demselben Resultat kommt. 

™ Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1884), m1, 39. 
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Grund seiner Betonung der Versenkung in den Geist Gottes ist Arndt 
fiir Ritschl “unter den Lutheranern der Erste, welcher dieses specifische 
Element mittelaltriger Devotion als die Hauptaufgabe des lebendigen 
Glaubens eingefiihrt hat,’’”> und wenn wir diese Linie zu Brockes weiter 
verfolgen, so dringt sich die Vermutung auf, daf es sich hier um einen 
weiteren Schritt in derselben Richtung, d.h. von Luther zuriick zu mittel- 
lichen Vorstellungen, handelt. 

Diese Vermutung wird durch eine Analyse der Ethik des Irdischen 
Vergniigens voll bestatigt. Zwar ist der Grundbegriff der Brockes’schen 
Ethik derselbe wie der der Aufklirung, der Begriff der Zufriedenheit, aber 
im scharfen Gegensatz zur Aufklirung, die die Zufriedenheit aus dem 
Bewuftsein der Pflichterfiillung im Beruf ableiten wollte, schligt Brockes 
gerade den entgegengesetzten Wege in und leitet die Zufriedenheit aus 
dem “‘GenuB” ab.” Genuf bedeutet nun bei Brockes natiirlich nicht Be- 
friedigung der Begierden, sondern bedeutet das freudige Gefiihl, das der 
Mensch aus der anschauenden Bewunderung der Natur und der Erkennt- 
nis der Hand des Schépfers in ihr ableitet. Der Genuf, den Brockes 
preist, vollzieht sich also unabhingig von den Trieben und Begierden, 
soda} ein interesseloses, itiber jedes Wollen erhabenes Geniefien méglich 
wird. Die Fahigkeit, in der interesselosen Hingabe an das Objekt Genufi 
zu finden, ist bei Brockes die Voraussetzung menschlicher Zufriedenheit 
wie menschlichen Gliickes, wihrend jedes Streben, auf dem Wege der 
Befriedigung der Begierden zur Zufriedenheit zu gelangen, hoffnungslos 
zum Scheitern verurteilt ist und gerade zu immer gréferer Unzufrieden- 
heit fiihrt: 


Es strebt allein 
Ein jeder, reich und gro zu seyn. 
Ein jeder folget blo& dem Schein 
Phantastischer Gliickseligkeit. 
Ihr Wesen wihret eine kleine, 
Und ihre Ruhe keine Zeit. 
Ohn End ist ihre Sorg und Miih; 
Sie suchen vieles zu erwerben, 
Nichts zu gebrauchen, ja sie sterben 
Und wissen nicht wo, wann und wie... 
Es lieget die Zufriedenheit 
Wahrhaftig nicht an Pracht und Ehre, 
Nicht in der Wollust Niedlichkeit, 
Nicht daf sich stets dein Gut vermehre.”” 


% Tbid., 1, 262 f. 

% Vgl. insbesondere das Gedicht betitelt “Die Zufriedenheit,” 11, 260 ff., doch handelt es 
sich hier um Gedanken, die das ganze Werk durchziehen. 

77 q1, 260, 261. 
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Die Begierden gelten Brockes als ‘‘Ursprung des menschlichen Unver- 
gniigens” schlechthin,”* und der seinen Begierden, selbst den niitzlichsten 
Begierden folgende Mensch gleicht doch nur der Ameise in einem herr- 
lichen Garten, die schafft und wirkt, ohne ‘die ungemeine Pracht, die 
holde Zierlichkeit des Gartens” zu bemerken.’’”® Nicht Befriedigung der 
Begierden und des Willens, sondern Ueberwindung des Willens durch 
Kontemplation des Géttlichen in der Natur ist das Ziel der Ethik des 
Irdischen Vergniigens. 

Deutlich tritt uns hier das vorlutherische Element der Brockes’schen 
Ethik entgegen: Der Preis der reinen Kontemplation entspricht dem 
Geiste der Theologen des Mittelalters in demselben Mafie, wie er dem 
Geiste Luthers widerspricht. Diese Parallele zu mittelalterlichen Vorstel- 
lungen beschriankt sich nicht nur auf allgemeine Ideen und Tendenzen, 
sondern nimmt durchaus konkrete Gestalt an, denn es besteht eine ge- 
wife Geistesverwandschaft zwischen dem /rdischen Vergniigen und der 
scholastischen Tradition des Franziskanertums, mit Bonaventura, Duns 
Scotus und Occam. Einzig und allein die alles iibersteigende Liebe zu 
Gott, die zur Geringschaitzung, ja Verachtung des irdischen Giiter als 
solcher fiihrt, erméglicht es nach Duns Scotus den Menschen, den wahren, 
d.h. den transzendentalen Wert der Dinge zu erkennen, und nur Men- 
schen, die so in Liebe mit Gott verbunden sind, “‘werden die Faden, die 
jedes Ding mit Gott verbinden, erkennen. Von diesen Faden spricht 
Skotus, wenn er sagt, da jedes Ding seinen Wert von Gott erhilt. Und 
nur der Mensch, der sein Ich verlassen hat und Gott rein und lauter liebt, 
vermag das Geheimnis der Werttiefe, eben die Faden, die Gott und 
Kreatur verbinden, zu begreifen...’’%° Dieses Grundprinzip franzis- 
kanischer Theologie kann auch als ein Grundprinzip der Theologie des 
Irdischen Vergniigens angesprochen werden, das ja gerade immer wieder 
auf die zwischen Gott und seiner Kreatur bestehenden Fiden hinweist, 
wahrend es Geringschatzung der irdischen, d.h. der materiellen Bedeu- 
tung der erschaffenen Dinge lehrt. Daher finden wir sowohl im Franzis- 
kanertum wie bei Brockes die Forderung, dai der Wille des Menschen 
durch véllige Hingabe an die Kontemplation der Heiligkeit der Kreatur, 
durch die Auffassung der Natur als Symboles der Gottheit iiberwunden 
werden miiSe. Und wenn Duns Scotus die Siindhaftigkeit einer Handlung 
darin erblickt, “‘da® sie abweicht von der positiven Norm des géttlichen 
Willens und da dadurch das héchste Gut nicht gewollt wird, sondern 


78 1, 406. 79 11, 60. 

8° Johannes Binkowski, Die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus (Berlin, 1936), S. 68. Dus Scotus 
ist mir nicht im Original bekannt, soda ich mich ganz auf die Angaben anderer verlassen 
mufte. Von den hier zitierten abgesehen wurden noch benutzt: C. R. Harris, Duns Scotus 
(Oxford, 1927), und Bernard Landry, Duns Scot (Paris, 1922). 
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statt seiner ein kreatiirliches Gut,’ so klingt das fast wie eine Definition 
des Begriffes der Siinde bei Brockes. 

Es wire héchst interessant zu wissen, nicht nur fiir das Verstandnis 
unseres Dichters, sondern des friihen 18. Jahrhunderts iiberhaupt, ob 
diese Parallele zwischen Brockes und der Franziskanischen Scholastik 
auf direkter Anlehnung beruht oder nicht. Eine Antwort ist auf Grund 
des vorliegenden Tatsachenmaterials nicht méglich, doch mag es dienlich 
sein, daran zu erinnern, daf eine direkte Verbindung jedenfalls nicht 
viéllig ausgeschlossen ist. Der Kampf gegen die Scholastik war von 
Thomasius zu einem wesentlichen Bestandteil des Wollens der Auf- 
klarung gemacht worden, wihrend andererseits Leibniz nicht nur bewuft 
auf die Scholastik zuriickgriff, sondern bedingt selbst als Scholastiker 
angesprochen werden darf.* Die Scholastik war also damals noch eine 
lebendige Kraft, nicht wie heute tote Vergangenheit,* und dai die 
franziskanischen Lehren der Zeit wohl bekannt waren, zeigt ein Blick in 
die Schriften von Jakob Thomasius, der die Nominalisten des Mittel- 
alters gegen die zum Realismus neigende Philosophie seiner Zeit ver- 
teidigt hatte.™ Wie vertraut Brockes und sein Kreis mit der Geschichte 
der christlichen Theologie, waren der protestantischen wie auch dervor 
protestantischen bis auf Gregorius von Nyssa zuriick, beweist Weich- 
manns mehrfach erwihnte Vorwort,® doch wird des Franziskanertums 
dort keine Erwihnung getan. Immerhin findet sich im Irdischen Verg- 
niigen ein Gedicht, das unverkennbar an den Sonnenhymnus des Heiligen 
Franziskus anklingt: ““Noch eine Blume, die redet” lautet die Ueber- 
schrift, und dies sind die Worte, mit denen die Blume den Menschen 
anredet: 


Mein Bruder, lieber Mensch, (verwundere dich nicht, 
Daf meine Wenigkeit zu Dir: mein Bruder! spricht; 
Ich habe Recht dazu, du wirst es selbst gestehen, 
Wenn Du mich angehort, und mich recht angesehen.) 
Mein Bruder, sprech’ich denn noch einmal, sage mir, 
Wie kommst du dir so grof, ich so veriachtlich fiir? 


® Reinhold Seeberg: Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus (Leipzig, 1900), S. 224. 

 Vgl. dazu P. Petersen, Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie in Deutschland (Leipzig, 
1921), S. 340 ff. 

8 Im Vergleich mit dem 18. Jahrhundert besteht diese Behauptung zu Recht, trotz der 
verschiedenen neuscholastischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart. 

% Vgl. seine Rede “De Secta Nominalium” in seinen Orationes Selectae, Leipzig, 1737, 
S. 241 ff. Jakob Thomasius war in der ersten Hialfte des 18. Jahrhunderts noch wohl bekannt; 
Wolff erwahnt ihn haufig und das Universal Lexicon (Bd. 43, S. 1603-1608) wirdigt ihn 
ausfiihrlich. 

% 11, Vorrede b3. 

% 1, 74, 
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Sind wir durch eines Schépfers Macht 
Nicht alle beyd’ hervor gebracht? * 
Ist Deine Mutter nicht die Erde, so wie meine? 


Als einen Beweis einer Verbindung zwischen Brockes und dem Franzis- 
kanertum diirfen wir dieses Gedicht allerdings nicht ansehen, wohl aber 
mag es uns davor warnen, die Méglichkeit einer Verbindung voreilig zu 
verneinen. 

Ob jedoch ein direkter Einflu8 vorliegt oder nicht, so zeigt doch die 
blo®e Parallele, daf zwischen Brockes und Luther ein scharfer Bruch 
vorliegt, denn indem Brockes ahnlich wie Duns Scotus in der Ueberwin- 
dung des Willens durch Kontemplation Aufhebung der menschlichen 
Siindhaftigkeit sieht, weicht er von dem entscheidensten Grundbegriff 
der Lutherischen Lehre ab, dem Gedanken der vélligen Verworfenheit des 
Menschen. Wenn es iiberhaupt nur vorstellbar ist, da ein Mensch einen 
siindenlosen Zustand erreichen kann, ja wenn sich gewissermafen die 
Worte Mensch und Siindenlosigkeit nur in einem Atem nennen lassen, 
dann lebt ja der Mensch nicht mehr in stindiger Feindschaft gegen 
seinen Schépfer, dann steht er nicht mehr unrettbar unter dem 
Zorne Gottes, kurzum, dann kommt das lutherische Siindengefiihl in 
Wegfall. An die Stelle der Pflicht des reuigen, zugleich aber hoffnungslos 
in Schuld verstrickten Siinders, sich ganz dem Dienste an anderen hinzu- 
geben, wird es nun gerade zur Pflicht des Menschen, sein ganzes Streben 
auf die Erreichung dieses siindenlosen Zustandes zu richten. Wenn dem 
Menschen ein gewifes Maf} von Vollkommenheit méglich ist, wenn er 
demgemaéf Wert in sich selbst besitzt, dann wird das Trachten nach 
dieser Vollkommenheit zur leitenden Maxime des Lebens, wahrend die 
Hingabe an den Nichsten sekundire Bedeutung erhilt. Der Weg zu 
diesem Ziel wird dadurch erschwert, dafi die Begierden den Menschen 
davon abfiihren, doch wird andererseits implicite eine natiirliche Anlage 
zum Guten zugegeben, denn der Genuf, der aus der anschauenden 
Bewunderung der Kreatur entspringt, fiihrt den Menschen auf den Weg 
zur Siindenlosigkeit, und in diesem Sinne soll ja gerade das gesamte 
Irdische Vergniigen, den einleitenden Versen nach, zeigen: 

wie so leicht der schéne Bau der Erden, 
Den ihr anitzt durch Geiz, durch Neid, durch Stolz und Pracht 
Euch leyder! selbst zur Holle macht; 
Euch allen kénn’ ein Himmel werden!*” 


Ja, im Grunde ist es sogar nicht so schwierig, zu diesem Ziel zu gelangen, 
denn der Mensch braucht sich ja blo® einem natiirlichen Instinkt gema6 
an der Schénheit der Natur zu erfreuen, um sich “durch dein Gesicht, 


7; 2. 
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Sammt deiner andern Sinnen Tiiren, zu dein und meinem Herrn”’ fiihren 
zu lassen.** Zwischen den Wegen Gottes und den Wegen des Menschen 
besteht also letzten Endes eine natiirliche Uebereinstimmung, und wenn 
damit auch die Gnade keineswegs iiberfliissig wird—ihrer bedarf es, um 
das Herz zu riihren—,*® so darf doch keinesfalls alles auf sie zuriickge- 
fiihrt werden; sie gleicht eher einem befruchtenden Strahl, kraft dessen 
eine natiirliche, dem Menschen angeborene Anlage zum Guten zu voller 
Entfaltung kommt. Wenn der Mensch trotzdem im Bésen verbleibt und, 
wie der verstockte Chrysander,® im Streben nach kreatiirlichen Giitern 
erstickt, so ist der Grund dafiir weniger darin zu suchen, daf ihn die 
Gnade nicht erreicht, sondern darin, dai er aus Liebe zu seinen Begier- 
den ihr Widerstand leistet. Diese Gedanken bedeuten nun aber nichts 
anderes als eine véllige Auflésung der lutherischen Lehre von der Gnade, 
der Pridestination und der Verworfenheit des Menschen, und Brockes 
mag seine unbedingte Anerkennung der lutherischen Gnadenlehre noch 
so eifrig versichern, er mag dariiberhinaus durchaus ehrlich der Ueber- 
zeugung sein, da® er sie in streng lutherischem Sinne begreift, tatsich- 
lich ist die durch das mittelalterlich-katholische Element seines Werkes 
gesprengt. Arndt hatte sich wohl davor gehiitet, dem Menschen auf 
Grund seiner Fahigkeit, Gott in der Kreatur zu verherrlichen eine natiir- 
liche Fahigkeit zum Guten zuzuschreiben, und daher verbleibt er im 
Luthertum; Brockes geht einen entscheidenden Schritt weiter und iiber- 
schreitet in seiner Lehre vom Menschen die Grenze des Protestantismus. 
Rein duSerlich zeigt sich dasin seiner Vernachlissigung der Lehre vom 
Beruf und der Nichstenliebe, doch ist diese aufere Liicke nur das Symp- 
tom einer Divergenz im Fundament der Weltanschauung: Griindet sich 
das Luthertum auf die Verworfenheit des Menschen, so vindiziert 
Brockes die natiirliche Anlage zum Guten. 


IV. RELIGION UND HUMANITAT 


Die Feststellung, da sich im Irdischen Vergniigen ein mittelalterlicher 
Zug befindet, bedeutet als solche keinesfalls eine Lésung der Probleme, 
die uns dieses Werk aufgibt, sondern eher eine Verschirfung, denn wie 
sollen wir diesen Zug verstehen? Will sich Brockes zum Verteidiger eines 
seigneurialen Rentnerdaseins aufwerfen, das in einem miifigen, auf Kon- 
templation beschrinkten Leben resultieren wiirde? Oder sollen wir in 
Brockes den ersten wahren Kiinstler und Aestheten, sozusagen einen ver- 
friihten Romantiker, der als Vorliufer dieser Bewegung gegen das biirger- 
liche Evangelium der niitzlichen Arbeit Front macht? Oder meint es 
Brockes so ernst mit seiner Anlehnung an monastisch-mittelalterliche 
Ideen, daZ ihm Arbeit geradezu als Gottesschiandung und ménchische 


88 11, 263. 89 Oben S. 10; 1, 411. 90 rr, 124 ff. 
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Gottergebenheit als einzig annehmbare Lebensform erscheint? Wenn das 
Irdische Vergnugen den Beruf wirklich leugnete, so miifite eine derartige 
Lésung richtig sein, und doch wissen wir von vornherein, daf§ das nicht 
der Fall ist. Wir wissen dies ohne jeden Beweis, denn Brockes als Minch, 
als romantischen Kiinstler, als asthetisierenden Taugenichts, ja iiber- 
haupt als unbiirgerlichen Menschen aufzufassen, ist zu absurd, um einer 
Widerlegung zu bediirfen. Die Frage, die wir uns vorzulegen haben, ist 
somit nicht, ob Brockes trotz seines Irdischen Vergniigens biirgerlich war 
oder nicht, sondern wir miiessn uns Klarheit dariiber verschaffen, worauf 
sich unsere GewiGheit stiitzt, daf Brockes trotz seiner dem Anschein 
nach unbiirgerlichen Lehren biirgerlich ist. Und wenn wir diese Frage 
aufwerfen, so werden wir sofort daran erinnert, daf sich zwischen der 
Lehre des Irdischen Vergniigens und dem Leben des Dichters ein eigen- 
tiimlicher Gegensatz auftut: In seinem Leben war ja Brockes alles andere 
als ein weltabgewandter Monch oder ein nur im Reiche des Schénen 
lebender Kiinstler, sondern er war ein hochgeachteten Biirger, der als 
Ratsherr eines der héchsten Aemter der Stadt verwaltete, mafigeblichen 
Einflu8 auf die Geschafte der Regierung besafi und sich den mannig- 
faltigen Aufgaben, die ihm gestellt wurden, freudig unterzog. Brockes 
Leben stellt also einen unzweideutigen Beweis dar, da ihm der Begriff 
des Berufes keineswegs fremd war. Treten wir nun von diesem Stand- 
punkt an das Irdische Vergniigen heran, so werden wir gewahr, daf} trotz 
allen Lobes der Kontemplation der Gedanke des Berufs zuweilen deutlich 
anerkannt wird. Zwar sind solche Stellen selten und nur ganz nebenbei 
in Gedichte mit grundsitzlich anderen Themen eingeflochten, aber der 
bloSe Umstand, daf sich solche Stellen finden lassen, ist von gréfter 
Bedeutung. Ausdriicklich bekennt sich Brockes als Feind des Miifig- 
ganges und als Freund der Arbeit.” Die Emsigkeit der Ameisen, die in 
einem friihen erwihnten Gedicht als Beispiel einer der Kontemplation 
ungiinstigen und daher minderwertigen Lebenshaltung angefiihrt wor- 
den war, erscheint in diesem Zusammenhang plétzlich als ein Muster, 
das Brockes in seinem eigenen Leben verwirklichen méchte.® Die gliick- 
liche Erledigung von Amtsgeschiften privater wie éffentlicher Natur 
wird wiederholt in seinen haufigen Neujahrsgedichten als Quelle be- 
sonderer Dankesschuld gegen Gott erwahnt.* Den Handel, selbst den von 
Luther zuweilen heftig angegriffenen Ueberseehandel, erkennt er als 
echter Hamburger durchaus an™ und in seinem Loblied auf die Elbe 
beweist er liebevolles Verstindnis fiir die wirtschaftlichen Verhiltnisse 
seiner Vaterstadt.*® Und wenn wir nun verwundert fragen wie sich diese 
Bekenntnisse zum titigen biirgerlichen Leben mit den immer wieder- 


"1, 479, % Tbid. % 1, 425 ff., 463 ff., etc. 
“5, 292. % 17, 189. 
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kehren den Angriffen auf eben diese Lebensform vereinigen lassen, so 
finden wir schlieBlich an verborgener Stelle den Hinweis auf die Lésung: 


So braucht, ihr Sterblichen, den Geist, den Gott euch schenkt, 
Zu seiner Ehr’ allein! Doch irrt ihr, wenn ihr denkt: 

Durch diese Lehre sey die Arbeit aufgehoben. 

Es kan ein jeder GOTT bey seiner Arbeit loben. 


Auf seiner Werk-Statt seh’ ein jeder Handwercks-Mann 
Sein Zeug, als ein Geschépf des weisen Schépfers, an! 

Der Schneider seh sein Tuch, der Schuster schau sein Leder, 
Als Schrift und Lettern, an, aus GOttes Allmachts Feder! 


Wodurch Er seine Macht, zu unserm Nutz, beschreibt. 

Wer, ohn’ auf GOtt zu sehn, sein Thun und Handwerk treibt, 
Der unterscheidet sich, am Geist, nicht von den Thieren, 

Die gleich so gut, als wir, sehn, héren, schmecken, spiiren.* 


Hier ist es in klaren Worten ausgesprochen: Das Irdische Vergniigen 
darf nicht als Ablehnung des Berufsgedankens aufgefafBt werden, sondern 
nur als eine Erginzung, bzw. Berichtigung. Die Kritik am Beruf richtet 
sich offensichtlich nicht gegen das Prinzip als solches, sondern nur gegen 
dessen verfehlte Anwendung, gegen gewi®e Uebertreibungen, die das 
ganze Leben unter die Herrschaft dieses Prinzips bringen wollen. Dieses 
letztere war nun aber gerade die Forderung der friihen Aufklirung wie 
sie in den ersten deutschen Wochenschriften zum Ausdruck kam, denn 
hier war wiederholt verkiindigt worden, dai wahre Biirgerlichkeit in 
uneingeschrinkter Berufsaskese bestiinde, da% der Biirger also nur inso- 
fern sittlich handle, als er sich seinem Beruf widme.*’ Diese Forderung 
mute nun aber zu einem héchst bedenklichen Materialismus fiihren, 
denn die materiellen Werte wie Arbeit und Gewinn sollten als dominierde, 
ja geradezu als einzige Werte biirgerlicher Existenz Anerkennung finden, 
wahrend alle anderen Werte, d.h. alles, was sich nicht als niitzlich und 
gewinnbringend nachweisen lieB, kurzerhand als unbiirgerlich abgetan 
wurde.** Nun bestand allerdings in den meisten Stidten Deutschlands 


1, 505. 

87 Am deutlichsten kommt diese Tendenz im Patrioten zum Ausdruck; vgl. insbesondere 
die scharfe Formulierung im 58. Stiick (1, 45-56). 

%8 Diese Lehre bildet, wie gesagt, das Hauptthema der moralischen Wochenschriften- 
doch finden sich die entscheidenden Grundziige dieser Weltanschauung schon bei Thoma, 
sius. Eriibernimmt von Luther den Gedanken des servum arbitrium wie den Siindenpessimism- 
us; vgl. die Austibung de Sittenlehre (Halel, 1717), S. 464, wo es hei®t: “alle Besserung / das 
ist, alle Vermeidung der Laster und Strebung nach Tugend ist vergebens.” In den Wochen- 
schriften la&t sich dieser Siindenpessimismus ebenfalls nachweisen, doch ist die Verbindung 
mit den Reformatoren gelockert. Statt Siindhaftigkeit und Schuld gegeniiber Gott heifit 
es hier einfach” das Verderben der Menschen.” 


, | | 
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wenig Grund, gegen dieses neue Evangelium der Aufklarung, das sich 
wahrend der Abfassung der ersten Bande des /rdischen Vegniigens erst 
langsam in den Wochenschriften kristallisierte, Sturm zu laufen; in 
Hamburg lagen die Dinge jedoch anders, denn Arbeitsamkeit und kauf- 
minnischer Fleif hatten in der fiihrenden Handelsstadt Deutschlands zu 
jener Zeit schon solch weitgehende Anerkennung gefunden, daf es das 
Staunen auswirtiger Besucher hervorrief.* In dieser Umgebung war 
Brockes offenbar zur Erkenntnis der Gefahren gekommen, die sich mit 
dieser bedingungslosen Betonung von Beruf, von Arbeit und Gewinn 
verbinden, und dieser Materialismus ist es, gegen den er in seinem /r- 
dischen Vergniigen Protest erhebt. Der Kampf gegen den Materialismus 
ist der Schliissel zum Verstaindnis des Irdischen Vergniigens, dessen 
Hauptaufgabe in dem Hinweis liegt, daf8 es neben dem irdischen Beruf 
andere, héhere Werte, innerliche Werte, gibt, die auch der eifrigste und 
pflichttreuste Biirger nicht vergessen darf, will er nicht propter vitam 
vitae perdere causas. Daf der Biirger gegeniiber seinen Mitbiirgern zum 
Mitwirken an der Férderung der Gemeinde verpflichtet ist, wird damit in 
keiner Weise verneint, und wenn Brockes diesem Gedanken wenig 
Beachtung zuwendet, so liegt das nicht daran, da er ihn mifibilligt, son- 
dern daran, da es sich hier um eine Selbstverstiindlichkeit handelt und 
dies beziigliche Erérterungen iiberfliissig erscheinen. Was es seiner An- 
sicht nach unter den gegebenen Verhiltnissen zu betonen galt, war die 
Tatsache, da® jede radikale Durchfiihrung dieses Prinzips den Men- 
schen zum Vieh erniedrigt und zu einem blofen Sklaven der Arbeit 
macht. 

Betrachtet man den Gegensatz, der Brockes von der friihen Aufkla- 
rung scheidet, in diesem Licht, so scheint es zunichst, als verkérpere 
Brockes einen lutherischen Protest gegen die mehr calvinistische Berufs- 
auffassung der Wochenschriften, denn auch Luther hatte ja gerade in 
dem Kompromi& von auferer Aktivitat und innerlicher Frémmigkeit die 
Grundlage wahrhaft christlichen Lebens gesehen. Fiir diese These spricht 
nicht nur Brockes’ Behauptung, ein Lutheraner zu sein,'® sondern auch 
der Umstand, da® er noch das mehr beschauliche Menschentum des 
17. Jahrhunderts verkérpert und in seiner Auffassung von biirgerlichem 
Wesen Luther niéher steht als der friihem Aufklirung. Und doch diirfen 
wir uns nicht tauschen lassen, denn Brockes iibernimmt wohl das dufere 
Gerippe dieses lutherischen Kompromisses, aber er erfiillt es mit neuem, 
unlutherischen Inhalt, denn indem er gleichzeitig das protestantische 
Siindengefiihl leugnet, jedoch den gerade auf dieses Siindenge fiihl aufge- 
gauten Berufsgedanken anerkennt, indem er diese beiden heterogenen 


% Vgl. den Bericht, den Feordor Wohl, Hamburgs Literaturleben (Leipzig, 1856), S. 
18 ff. abdruckt. 400 Oben S. 2; m1, 560. 
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Elemente verbindet, wird er zum Wegbereiter eines biirgerlichen Hu- 
manismus. 

Darf man Brockes als Humanisten charakterisieren? Humanist ist, 
wer an die inneren Werte des Menschen glaubt, deren Entwicklung er- 
strebt und somit den Zweck des Lebens nicht nur in Hingabe an andere, 
sei es Gott, sei es der Nichste, sieht, sondern das Recht des Individuums, 
in gewissen Grenzen seiner eigenen Vervollkommerung und seiner ei- 
genen Gliickseligkeit zu leben, anerkennt. Pflege der inneren Werte, Wirken 
an der Vervollkommenung der eigenen Individualitaét heiSt Bildung. Die 
Bedeutung des Bildungsideales im Denken der spiteren Aufklirung ist 
bekannt, aber bei Brockes scheinen sich keine Spuren dieses Ideals 
entdecken zu lassen, denn die véllige Hingabe an Gott schliefit jede echte 
Humanitat aus. Von Humanitiét kann nur dort die Rede sein, wo der 
Mensch offen seinen individuellen Wert verficht, ohne ihn aus einer 
Beziehung zum “Nichtich” abzuleiten. Brockes sieht aber gerade in Gott 
nicht nur den héchsten, sondern den einzigen Wert, und wenn er dem 
Materialismus der Zeit entgegentritt, so tut er es auf pietistische Weise 
mit der Forderung von Frémmigkeit und Glauben, nicht aber von 
Menschlichkeit und Bildung. Dieses negative Ergebnis ist insofern rich- 
tig, als der Humanitatsgedanke bei Brockes noch keineswegs mit der 
Schiarfe und Klarheit hervortritt wie bei den spaiteren Aufklirer oder gar 
bei Herder und Goethe, aber nachweisbar ist er bei ihm nichtsdestowe- 
niger, denn der eigenartige und haufig mifiverstandene Charakter seiner 
Religion liegt gerade darin, daf sie den Bildungsgedanken in sich ein- 
schlieBt, daf sie in keiner Weise Abwendung von dieser Welt fordert, son- 
dern im Gegenteil in Verherrlichung dieser Welt und, daran sich anschlies- 
send, in Verherrlichung des Schépfers, besteht. Die Erkenntnis der sich in 
der Welt offenbarenden Weisheit und Schénheit gehen also bei Brockes 
dem eigentlichen Gottesdienst voran, und damit werden idsthetisches 
Empfinden und philosophisches Denken zur Voraussetzung jeder wahren 
Verehrung Gottes. Der von Brockes beforderte Gottesdienst ist ohne ein 
Minimum von Asthetischer und philosophischer Bildung schlechthin un- 
denkbar, und steigert sich zu umso héherer und reinerer Form, je in- 
tensiver diese beiden Arten der Bildung entwickelt sind. Zwar kommt es 
Brockes niemals in den Sinn, diese Bildung von der Religion abzutrennen 
und ihr Wert an sich zuzuschreiben, womit sie erst wahrhafte Bildung 
wiirde, aber wenn ihr auch nur dienende Bedeutung zukomntt, so ist sie 
doch schon als solche anerkannt. Noch unbeholfen im Dunkeln tappend, 
macht Brockes im Irdischen Vergniigen den ersten Schritt zum biirger- 
lichen Bildungsideal der spiteren Aufklarung, wobei das Hauptgewicht 
auf die aisthetische Bildung fal]t, denn Brockes darf als der Begriinder des 
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Naturgefiihls der Aufklarung gelten,'™ das noch zu seinen Lebzeiten, 
von religiésen Fesseln befreit, weiteste Anerkennung finden sollte. Es war 
die groBe Tragédie in Brockes’ Leben, daf er seine Zeit zu diesem Natur- 
gefiihl fiihren konnte, ohne jedoch imstande zu sein, die spitere Be- 
freiung von der Religion mitzumachen. So mufte er seine fiihrende Stel- 
lung schon lange vor seinem Tode an andere abtreten; als er starb, waren 
seine Lehren wie seine Werke iiberholt, ja vergessen. 

Fassen wir das Irdische Vergniigen in diesem Sinn auf, so wird es ein 
Leichtes, seine Bedeutung im Rahmen der Aufklirung zu verstehen: es 
jst eines der Werke, die die asthetische Auffassung von biirgerlichem 
Wesen, wie sie der friihen Aufklirung entsprach, bekimpft und Biirger- 
lichkeit mit Bildung zu vereinigen sucht. In dieser Beziehung ist Brockes 
eine parallele Erscheinung zu seinem Zeitgenossen Christian Wolff, der 
ebenfalls auf Grund der von ihm gegen Thomasius vindizierten Freiheit 
des Willens und der natiirlichen Anlage des Menschen zum Guten die 
aufklirerische Idee der Biirgerlichkeit durch das Bildungsideal zu er- 
weitern strebt, nur daf bei Wolff das Schwergewicht weniger auf dem 
Willen als auf dem Intellekt liegt, d.h. Wolff ist mehr thomistisch als 
scotistisch eingestellt.!" Insofern Wolff wie Brockes unter dem Einflu® 
von Leibniz stehen,'’™ lift sich behaupten, da mit ihnen die bisher von 


101 Man vergleiche hierzu: Otto Janssen, Naturempfindung und Naturgeftihl bei Brockes, 
Diss. (Bonn, 1907), der gerade “die Verwandlung der die Natur lediglich kopierenden Emp- 
findung in das kiinsterlische Moment des Naturgefiihles” bei Brockes nachweist (93). 
Janssen kommt zu dem Ergebnis: “Dieses (sc. Naturgefiihl) aber sehen wir bei Brockes, 
wohl zagend noch, und durch manche Irrtiimer verdunkelt, anheben, auf Grund einer 
neuen die Tradition durchbrechenden naiven Lust an der Erscheinung”’ (93 f.). 

10 Wolff hat selber die innige Verbindung seiner Philosophie mit dem Realismus des 
Mittelalters, insbesondere mit Thomas von Aquino wiederholt betont; vgl. seine Nachricht 
von seinen eigenen Schrifften (Frankfurt, 1726), S. 212-224, S. 583 ff. 

103 Diese Verbindung zwischen Brockes und Leibniz ist im allgemeinen vorbehaltlos aner- 
kannt worden, doch wird sie von Manikowsky (I. c., 41 ff. und 65 ff. bestritten. Manikowsky 
hat zweifellos recht, wenn er sich gegen Adalbert Schroeters Behauptung wendet, daf 
das Irdische Vergniigen einen “gereimten Kommentar zu Leibnizschen Theodizee”’ dar- 
stelle, aber er geht zu weit, wenn er Brockes Weltanschauung einseitig auf Shaftesbury 
zuriickfiihren will. Fiir die pristabilierte Harmonie hatte Brockes nichts iibrig, wie sein 
Gedicht v1, 679, beweist, aber manche getreue Leibnizianer war in dieser Hinsicht mit 
Brockes einer Meinung. Christian Wolff hatte sie noch miihselig aufrecht erhalten; Gott- 
sched hatte sich dagegen wieder zum influxus physicus bekannt. Brockes tibernahm die 
Philosophie von Leibniz natiirlich nicht in Bausch und Bogen und weicht besonders in 
religissen Fragen deutlich von dem Philosophen ab, aber daf seine Anschauungen von 
Natur und Mensch durch Leibniz beeinflu&t sind, scheint so evident, da Manikowskys 
Gegengriinde nicht geniigende Beweiskraft besitzen. Eine andere Frage ist es, wie sich 
Brockes Nominalismus mit Leibniz verbinden laft, denn hier liegt ein innerer Wilder- 
spruch vor, den Brockes nor notdiirftig dadurch ausgleicht, da Leibnizsche Ideen meistens 
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Thomasius und seinem Siindenpessimismus beherrschte Aufklirung 
stirker unter den Einflu{ von Leibniz geriit, eine Verbindung, die von 
den dreissiger Jahren an zum dominierenden Element der deutschen 
Aufklirung wird. 

Wenn wir von diesem Standpunkt nochmals auf die eingangs erwihnte 
These von Strauf zuriickkommen, so diirfen wir nun abschliessend sagen, 
dafi sie, obwohl weder bewiesen noch haltbar, doch gewifSe Wahrheiten 
enthalt, denn so echt Brockes Frémmigkeit unzweifelhaft ist, so stellt 
doch die Religion bei Brockes letzten Endes eine Einkleidung fiir ihr 
wesensfremde, ja sogar feindliche Inhalte dar. Als Vorliufer der Hu- 
manitit wird Brockes zum Vorliufer einer diesseitig orientierten Welt- 
anschauung, die von Gott im Endergebnis unabhingig ist und somit mit 
dem Christentum nicht vereinbar ist. Wenn diese Behauptung nach den 
bisherigen Ausfiihrungen noch eines Beweises bedarf, so ist er leicht zu 
fiihren: Wir héren bei Brockes zwar viel von Gott, aber nichts von dessen 
eingeborenem Sohn. Mit der Lehre Christi ist Brockes zwar wohl be- 
kannt, aber die Gestalt eines Erlésers wird bei ihm iiberfliissig, ja sinnlos, 
denn mit der Leugnung der Siindhaftigkeit des Menschen kommen die 
Vorstellungen einer Wiedergeburt des siindigen Menschen in Jesus wie die 
einer durch Christus fiir die siindigen Menschen erworbenen Gnade in 
Wegfall. Christus kann bei Brockes bestenfalls ein Lehrer sein, der Altere 
Offenbarungen Gottes wiederholt oder wiederherstellt, und insofern ha- 
ben nur Christen die wirkliche reine Religion, aber weitere Bedeutung 
kommt der Gestalt Christi nicht zu. Man darf diese Parallele mit dem 
Deismus keinesfalls iiberschitzen, denn Brockes Auffassung von Gott als 
des stets wirkenden, Wunder tuenden Erhalters wie sein jede natiirliche 
Gotteserkenntnis ausschliessender Nominalismus trennen ihn vom 
Deismus, aber daf bei aller echt gemeinten Frémmigkeit religionsfeind- 
liche Elemente im Jrdischen Vergniigen deutlich nachweisbar sind,!™ das 
hat Strau8 durchaus richtig erkannt. 

Hans M. Wo.rr 


University of California 





nur als Konjekturen vorgetragen werden; vgl. 1, 417: 


Es ist der Geister Thun und Stand 

Uns allen ginzlich unbekannt. 

Wer wei, wie manche Geister-Schar, 
Wie viele tausend um uns schweben .. . 


10 Diese Formulierung deckt sich im Endergebnis mit den Ausfiihrungen von Gervinus. 
Gegen den Ausdruck “Naturreligion” habe ich zwar Bedenken, aber daf} das Irdische Ver- 
gntigen “wie ein feinster Ansto& zu den Anfechtungen der positiven Religionen in Deutsch- 
land” wirkte, entspricht den Ausfiihrungen im obigen Text; vgl. G. G. Gervinus, Geschichte 
der poetischen National-Literatur (Leipzig, 1842), u1, 553. 
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ANGLICISMS IN FRENCH—NOTES ON THEIR 
CHRONOLOGY, RANGE, AND RECEPTION 


HE large volume of literature on foreign elements in English has 

not been matched so far by enquiries on a comparable scale into the 
history of English words abroad. The disproportion is indeed so great 
that it is apt to give an erroneous idea of the balance sheet of linguistic 
debit and credit. Studies of lexicological expansion are still in their in- 
fancy; and in this particular case, the chronology and character of the 
process may have acted as a deterrent. England’s prestige and influence 
began to make themselves felt at the very end of the seventeenth century 
and quickly reached a climax in the eighteenth. By that time, however, 
all Western languages had developed too far, and their speakers had be- 
come too language conscious, for the newcomer to make any lasting and 
decisive impression. Most Anglicisms would seem at first sight superficial, 
easy to detect, and without any serious problems for the student of di- 
achronistic linguistics. Nevertheless, a synthesis is urgently required, for 
the late inception of the process does not lessen in any way its paramount 
significance in the political and cultural history of Europe, and the most 
tangible and accurate method devised so far for a structural analysis of 
such influences consists in careful scrutiny of their linguistic deposit. The 
general framework of such a comprehensive survey has been outlined by 
L. P. Smith,' while a good deal of valuable spadework has been accom- 
plished in French and German, and to some extent in Dutch and Italian.? 


1L. P. Smith, “The English Element in Foreign Languages,’’ Words and Idioms, ch. 
ii, repr. from English (1919). See also his “Four Romantic Words,” S. P. E. Tracts (1924) 
also repr. in Words and Idioms. 

? For French the basic works are E. Bonnaffé’s dictionary and its preface; P. Barbier’s 
two S. P. E. Tracts, vi (1921) and xm (1923); and D. Behrens, “Uber englisches Sprach- 
gut im Franzésichen,” Giessener Beitriige zur rom. Phil., 1v, Zusatzheft (1927)—unfor- 
tunately I have been unable to consult the latter work. All these monographs have now 
been largely superseded by the first volume of Professor Fraser Mackenzie’s Les Relations 
de l’Angleterre et de la France d’aprés le vocabulaire (Paris: Droz, 1939-1946), reviewed by 
Ch. Bruneau, Le Francais Moderne, x1v, no. 4 (1946), 312-314. See also Barbier in MLR, 
xvt, 90, 138, 252, and in Modern Languages, tv, 139 and 175, as well as his Miscellanea 
Lexicographica, passim; Bonnafié in French Quarterly, 1v, 164; W. Fischer in A nglia-Beiblatt, 
xxx, 64. For German see mainly the various monographs and articles of J. A. Walz in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, GR., JEGP, and elsewhere, and A. B. Stiven’s 
thesis, Englands Einfluss auf den deutschen Wortschatz, Diss. Marburg (1936). For Italian, 
Arturo Graf, L’Anglomania e l’influsso inglese nel secolo xv (Turin, 1911), remains the 
main source; cf. also E. Re, Archivio Storico Italiano, Lxxt, i, 249-282, especially 272-278; 
A. Butti, Archivio Storico Lombardo, xxxv1, 429; B. Migliorini, Lingua Contemporanea 
(1938), passim; M. A. Pei, The Italian Language (Columbia University Press, 1941), p. 
133. There are two monographs on Dutch: C. G. N. de Vooys, “Hoe zijn anglicismen te 
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To undertake a synthesis would be therefore distinctly premature; but 
in French at least, sufficient data are available to attempt a piecing to- 
gether of the picture. 

French, indeed, holds a key position in the history of Continental Angli- 
cism. English influence has been deepest and widest in France, though 
Germany is a close runner-up. From the French angle, English has been, 
next only to Italian, the main source of linguistic borrowings.’ Further- 
more, French has often acted as a relay center for English exports en 
route for their ultimate destinations. On the other hand, the two lan- 
guages have occasionally been rivals and competitors in foreign countries. 

This peculiar position of France explains why the main period divisions 
of Continental Anglicism at large tend to correspond to various distinct 
chapters in Anglo-French relations. This is particularly marked in the 
initial stages of the process. The Huguenot emigration to Britain was 
directly responsible for the inception of the first steady flow of Anglicisms, 
which reached its high-watermark with Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais. 
Later in the century, with Lessing, the Sturm and Drang, and the ad- 
vent of Ossianism, Germany developed her own peculiar brand of Anglo- 
mania, and interdependence became less direct. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the main periods of Anglo-American penetration roughly coincide 
in France and elsewhere, owing to the largely international character 
which the process had by then assumed. Naturally, however, such aspects 
of it as were peculiar to contacts between France and the Anglo-Saxon 
world were duly mirrored in the linguistic material. 


I 


Mediaeval Anglicisms in France, and generally speaking throughout 
the Continent, are headed by a somewhat doubtful but highly significant 
group of borrowings: the Germanic names of the Cardinal points, which 
occur in French as early as the twelfth century. The operative word 
is Est, since the other three contain no phonetic clue as to their prove- 
nance within the Germanic world. Germanic aus-t-, aus-ter/tra, connected 
with Greek fms, éws Latin aurdra, auster, australis, gave rise to ON 
austr, eystri, austan, OHG Ostar, dstana, OE éast, éastra, éstan.4 Of these, 





beschouwen,” De Nieuwe Taalgids, vir, 124, 161, 225, and W. de Hoog, Studien over de 
Nederlandsche en Engelsche Taal (1902-1903), esp. 1, x. For fuller bibliographies and back- 
ground information, see my book, Europe’s Debt to the English Language (London, 1940) 
and two papers in Modern Languages (1942, 1945-1946). 

* Cf. F. Brunot’s preface to Bonnafié’s dictionary and A. Dauzat’s introduction to his 
own Dictionnaire Etymologique, 4th ed. (1946), p. vi. 

* Quoted after H. V. Velten, “The Germanic Names of the Cardinal Points,” JEGP, 
XXXIX, 443-449; for further cognate forms, see F. Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, s. 0. éast. 
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the German forms are ruled out, in view of the palatal vowel sound in 
French. The ON vowel sound in eystri might conceivably fit in, and it 
would be easy and plausible to enter this group among Viking nautical 
terms borrowed by French; their late occurrence could be explained by 
the scarcity of French texts and also by the competition offered by 
vernacular derivatives of Latin oriens, etc. The consonantism of the four 
words hardly seems, however, to point to Scandinavian origin. Purely 
phonetic considerations would thus seem to militate in favour of their 
English derivation. If so, however, they are a remarkably early and 
isolated specimen among English nautical loans, and English loans in 
general; nor do they seem to fit into the context of Anglo-French rela- 
tions in the twelfth century.® 

Another spurious Anglicism of the earliest period is bigot, which has 
often been brought into relation with English by God. Brunot quotes the 
word from the fourteenth century;* Tobler-Lommatzsch’s Alifranzé- 
sisches Wérterbuch gives this quotation from Wace’s Roman de Rou: 
“Sire, por quei ne tolez la terre as bigoz?” Although different explanations 
have been advanced (cf. Wartburg and NED), there is a certain amount 
of internal evidence in support of the popular theory. First, there is a 
striking parallelism between the alleged history of bigot and the evolution 
of the later term Godon. Secondly, the word was originally applied pejora- 
tively to the Normans—in the above quotation from Wace, it is the 
French who are trying to incite the King against the Normans. Both the 
personality of the writer and the context in which the first recorded use 
occurs lend some color to the assumption of English influence. It may 
also be worth noting that another very early Anglicism, outlaw (utlage, 
outlaghe etc.), can also be traced to the same author, though in this case 
he was not the first to use it. Godefroy’s dictionary (s.v. Ulage) quotes 
this passage from Wace’s Brut: “‘Iloc ont ulages troves qui fierement les 
ont greves.” 

There are very few other Anglicisms in OF, nor could one expect them 
to be more numerous, in view of the Windisch-Jespersen formula of 
language mixture, according to which the language higher in prestige 
permeates the substratum but hardly ever borrows from it. Apart from 
guimpe and havre, mentioned by Brunot, and drinc, drinkerie, suggested 


5 There is nothing like unanimity on the etymology of these words. Bonnaffé, Barbier, 
Nyrop, and Littré do not consider them Anglicisms; on the other hand, there is a fair con- 
sensus of opinion in etymological dictionaries about their English provenance: Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter, Gamillscheg, Wartburg, Bloch-Wartburg, Dauzat, NED and REW, as well 
as Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, 1, 287. 

6 Tbid., 1, 563. Cf. also L. Spitzer, “Bigot,” ZRPh, xitv, 188-192 (derivation from a dia- 
lectal word for goat); Rohlis, ZRPh, xiv, 668 ff.; C. Nigra, Romania, xxx1, 505. 
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by Nyrop, Gr. hist., i. 29, which have not been generally adopted, and 
sterling, about which there is a fair consensus of opinion,’ there are two 
thirteenth century trade terms recorded by Bonnaffé: ale (in compounds) 
and hadot < haddock.* 

More significant than these tentative beginnings of commercial con- 
tacts is the emergence of the use of English for purposes of local color 
in literature. This was first noticed by Mario Roques in the thirteenth 
century satire Roman des Franceis by one André.° In this poem, a certain 
King Arflet of Nohundrelande—obviously a pun on Northumberland— 
addresses a charter to heavy drinkers, as bons beveors. The charter con- 
tains five Anglicisms embedded in the French text: guesting, guild, scale, 
and arval, an obsolete synonym of banquet, which is a compound of er/e 
(heritage) +ale (see NED). 

Linguistic and extra-linguistic factors both justify us in regarding the 
Middle French period (fourteenth to fifteenth century) as a separate 
chapter in the history of Anglicism in France. The Hundred Years’ War 
left its imprint on the new loan material, in a positive sense by tightening 
contacts in several fields, in the negative sense by filling Anglicisms with 
a pejorative nuance and by encouraging the use of local color in rather 
an unflattering light. The history of the word Godon epitomizes the anti- 
English mood of the period, and indeed the survival of Anglophobia in 
France, alongside of the later Anglomania, as far down as Beaumarchais, 
Béranger, and Anatole France. The earliest example given by Bonnaffé 
is from a poem around 1420: “Ne craignez point, allez batre ces Godons.”’ 
Another variant, attributed to Joan of Arc, is recorded by the NED, 
s.v. Damn, v. 5.: “Mais, fussent-ils (les Anglais) cent mille Goddem 
de plus qu’a présent, ils n’auront pas ce royaume.”’ We shall examine 
later on the metamorphoses of this word in popular French. Nor was 
this the only English swearing seized upon and developed by the French 
for anti-English purposes. Irrespective of the ultimate etymology 


7 Bonnaffé, Bloch, Nyrop, NED, but not Gamillscheg; cf. also Dauzat, op. cit., and 
Histoire de la langue francaise (1930), p. 184, n. 1. For a full list of mediaeval Anglicisms, 
including some doubtful cases, see F. Mackenzie, op. cit., pp. 55-58; cf. also L. Sainéan, 
Autour des sources indigénes (1935), pp. 405-410. For the background, interesting data will 
be found in Fritz Bestmann, Die lautliche Gestaltung englischer Ortsnamen im Alifranzésisch- 
en und Anglonormannischen, “Romanica Helvetica,” vol. 1x (Paris: Droz; Zurich-Leipzig: 
Max Niehans, 1938). Cf. also the treatment of early Anglicisms in A. Ewert, The French 
Language (1933), passim. English influence on Anglo-Norman, which lies outside the scope 
of the present enquiry, has been exhaustively investigated by M. K. Pope, From Latin 
to Modern French with Especial Consideration of Anglo-Norman (1934), esp. pp. 431 ff. 

§ Gamillscheg, Bloch, and REW, s. v. addubare 

*M. Roques, “Sur quelques mots anglais dans le Roman des Franceis d’André,” Mé- 
langes . . . Antoine Thomas (1927), pp. 377-381. 
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of bigot, it is a linguistic fact that in the late Middle Ages, French- 
men were satisfied that it was a genuine English swearing. Villon 
uses it side by side with yet another product of the Godon type, brelare, 
which Sainéan” explains as a distortion of Scottish byir Lard. Some ele- 
ments of English local color were used in mystery and miracle plays 
(millour, gode chere etc.); there were also attempts to persiflage English 
kings figuring in these plays by making them use a kind of mixed Anglo- 
French jargon some features of which have been preserved by Rabelais." 

Meanwhile the infiltration of English words, though still slow, con- 
tinued at a somewhat quickening pace,’? and a few distinct spheres of 
influence began to take shape. Several sea-terms crossed the Channel: 
estrope (rope) <strop; héler<to hail, which was originally a nautical 
salute; the dubious escore, later écore (prop)<ME score, MnE shore." 
Two trade words made their appearance at the end of the fourteenth 
century: ostade<worsted,™ carisel or cariset<kersey, which latter may 
derive from the place-name Kersey in Suffolk. The metanalytic lingot 
<ingot belongs into the same category. Simultaneously, the names of 
some domestic animals were also borrowed. Two come from the realm of 
horse-breeding, though in both cases there have been suggestions that 
the English term had been taken over from French: hobin, later aubin 
(bad horse) <hobby, hobin,’® probably a variant of Robbie, Robin (NED), 
and haquenée (cheval docile) <<hackney (cf. Bonnaffé, Bloch, REW). The 


L, Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais (1922-1923), 11, 12-14 and 395 f. 

" Jbid., and K. Vossler, Frankreichs Kultur und Sprache (1929 ed.), p. 156. 

2 It may be noted that in his Introduction, Bonnaffé records rather fewer mediaeval 
Anglicisms than A. Thomas in his Preface to the Dictionnaire général. In his review of 
Bonnaffé’s dictionary, Barbier (MLR, xv1, 90-94) pointed out that most of the words he 
traces back to the sixteenth century were actually borrowed at an earlier date. On conflict- 
ing period divisions in the history of French, see F. Delattre, ‘Stages of Old French Pho- 
netic Changes Observed in Modern Spanish,” PMLA, Lx1, 7-41, n. 1. English words in 
language helps like the dialogues composed on the morrow of the battle of Agincourt and 
published by P. Meyer, Romania, xxxm1, 47 (cf. also L. Foulet, Romania, xv1, 285), are of 
course irrelevant to our purpose since they do not reflect French usage proper. 

3 The earliest example recorded dates from 1382, which is rather too late phonetically— 
initial sk-!—but sixty years earlier than the first recorded English use of the word in this 
sense (VED). 

™ Cf. Gamillscheg, Sainéan, and especially A. Thomas, “Ostade,”” Nouveaux Essais de 
philologie francaise (1904), pp. 311-314. 

1% See E. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise au XVI* siécle (in progress), s. 2. 
Carisé, a quotation from a sixteenth century cosmography: “II vient de ceste Ile 1a (l’Angle- 
terre) grand quantité de drapperie, comme carisez, frises, et autres sortes de draps fins et 
gros.” Kerseys d’Abyndone (Abingdon in Berkshire) are one of a number of English-made 
cloths mentioned in the language help referred to in note 12 above (Romania, xxxtr, 55). 

6 See Briich, ZRPh, xxxvim1, 693, and Barbier, Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society (Dec., 1933), p. 142. 
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third animal term, dogue, occurs first in Froissart, in the phrase France 
dogue (Barbier), but recurs again in 1406. One English plant name, 
henbane, was borrowed in the form of hanebane. 

There is also a small group of non-technical borrowings; in addition to 
millour and gode chere, already mentioned, we may record alderman 
(1363), and the adjective falot or fallot, fem. falotte (funny, pleasant) 
(1466). Its connections with English fellow are, in Wartburg’s view, 
borne out by Rabelais’. phrase goud fallot; there are, however, obvious 
syntactic difficulties. If it is a loan-word, it is a Scotticism rather than 
an Anglicism, in view of the vowel sound in the first syllable (Wartburg, 
Sainéan). 

Meagre as the material is, it is thus possible to piece together a general 
picture of English infiltration into Middle French, both in the literary 
and non-literary spheres. As far as the latter group is concerned, the over- 
all picture remains substantially unchanged during the sixteenth century 
and the better part of the seventeenth. Naval, commercial, and politica! 
terms continued to filter through at a slow but steady rate, especially in 
such books as Perlin’s Description des Royaumes d’ Angleterre et d’Escosse, 
Cotgrave’s dictionary, and such authors as Duchesne and Saint-Amant. 
There was a considerable increase in the number of writers dealing with 
things English between 1650-1670 (Barbier mentions Du Gard, S. 
Laurens, S. de Sorbiére, and Chamberlayne), who were the direct prede- 
cessors of the Huguenot émigrés, and whose activity to some extent 
bridges the gulf between the periods before and after the crucial event, 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Apart from this isolated develop- 
ment, there is no change in non-literary Anglicisms before and after the 
Renaissance. There is, however, a distinct break in the literary exploita- 
tion of English elements. The sixteenth century introduced an entirely 
new technique of local color, which is dominated by Rabelais, but by no 
means confined to him. 

The sixteenth century humanists, like their mediaeval predecessors, 
seem to have been particularly impressed and exasperated by the 
language habits of the Scottish Archers in the Royal Guard. There are 
references to them in various contemporary authors. A saying current in 
Flanders, ‘‘jurer comme un Escossois,” was echoed by Brantéme, who 
stigmatized their jargon as “de soi rurale, barbare, malsonnante et 
malséante,”’ while Mellin de Saint-Gelais likened it to Basque. Their 
grammatical solecisms were ridiculed by Pasquier and Geoffroy Tory. 
Robert Gaguin, anticipating Viennet by three centuries, gave vent to his 
feelings in an elaborate linguistic parody: 


Jamais Francois bien ne scaura 
Jurer bi God, ni brelare, 
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By my trost my pourfitera (prononcera) 
Ni maistre, milord, ni sere.” 


Viewed against this background, Rabelais’ contribution to Anglo- 
Scottish influence seems to have consisted in the gathering up and reviv- 
ing of old traditions rather than in the introduction of new borrowings. 
He employs the time-honored set of Anglicisms: ostade, godale, goud fallot, 
milour, millort, and makes the usual jibes at the languaige Escosse 
Francois, with its notorious confusion of genders (Mondam) and its faulty 
inflections (foutys=vous étes) (Book iv, ch. xi.). Fiers comme un Escossois 
is a phrase used in ch. xix of the spurious Book v. More authentically 
Rabelaisian is the English part of Panurge’s well-known multilingual 
rigmarole in Book ii, ch. ix: ‘‘Lord, gef thou be sua virtiuss be intelligence 
as thi body shawiss....” A careful analysis of this passage by W. P. 
Ker has fully borne out Carpalim’s remark in the text itself: ‘Sainct 
Treignan (i.e., Saint Ringan), fouty vous d’Escoss ou j’ay failly 4 en- 
tendre.” Professor Ker suggests that Rabelais may have picked up these 
Scottish tags from some Scottish student; in fact he may also have 
derived his nodding acquaintance with Scots from some Scottish archer. 
Kers analysis has also disclosed that this passage was a later interpola- 
tion by Rabelais himself, and was subsequently retouched and amended 
more than a century later by the same Dutch scribe who also tampered 
with the Danish sample, and that there were some typographical diffi- 
culties in rendering English spelling, as a result of which w appears as /d. 

These promising beginnings, as well as the wide vistas opened up by 
the broad-minded language doctrine advocated by Du Bellay and the 
Pléiade, were brought to naught by the triumph of Malherbe’s aesthetic 
creed and, generally speaking, by the totally different approach to lan- 
guage evolved and enforced during the classical period. Local color dis- 
appeared, and with it the tentative use of English terms for literary 
purposes fell into oblivion. Thomas Corneille’s Comte d’Essex, first per- 
formed in 1678, just before the end of our period, is just as sparing in the 
use of linguistic local color as, say, Racine’s Bajazet in that of Turkish 
elements.’ A comparison with the thirteenth century Roman des Franceis 


17 For all these examples, see Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais, loc. cit. For French influence 
in Scotland, cf. Janet M. Smith, The French Background of Middle Scots Literature (1934); 
on Rabelais’ influence in England, see C. Whibley, Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes (1903), 
1-12; A. D. MacKillop, MLN, xxv1, 469-474, and Huntingdon Brown, Rabelais in English 
Literature (1933). On Panurge’s English see W. P. Ker, An English Miscellany Presented 
to Dr. Furnivall (1901), pp. 196-198; cf. also Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 1, 151 f. 

18 For a recent discussion of this play, see H. Carrington Lancaster, A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the XVIIth Century, Part tv, vol. 1 (1940), 148-152. On couleur 
locale, see MLN, ix, 98 f. 
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on the one hand, and Vigny’s Chatterton on the other, sums up in a nut- 
shell the difference between the three aesthetic conceptions, the first and 
third of which exhibit, curiously enough, certain common features which 
are totally lacking in the middle one.’® 

The thin and intermittent trickle of Anglicisms prior to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes is a process without any bearing on what was to 
follow. The few words that had got through survived, and one of them at 
least, Goddam, retained much of its old flavour and pungency. But when 
Anglicization really got under way, its rise and spread were determined 
by a set of forces entirely new in their character and impact. Neither in 
quantity nor in quality does the new loan material bear any resemblance 
to the early borrowings; and it would have been substantially the same 
if no English word had crossed the Channel in the preceding centuries. 
Even the paradoxical relationship between English and Scottish—most 
of the words adopted are English, whereas most of the literary tags are 
Scotticisms, which is not unrelated to the respective prestige of the two 
languages**—is eclipsed when the modern period sets in, reflecting the 
profound changes which had taken place in the British Isles as well as in 
the minds of foreign observers. 

This irrevocable break with the past is a common feature in the history 
of Continental Anglicisms, though in Germany the transition was some- 
what more gradual, thanks to the work of the English players who in 
many ways paved the way for Lessing and the rise of Shakespearean in- 
fluence.” In France, however, the early period of English influence had 
been slightly more productive than anywhere else, and the discontinuity 
would probably have been less marked had it not been reinforced by a 
purely French break in tradition. The classical period, by deliberately 
turning its back on anything that happened before, and by building up 
its stylistic and aesthetic code from scratch, left no room for the survival 
of earlier practices of literary Anglicism. Only the robust popular growth 
Goddam, sustained by its perennial emotional appeal, survived the purge 
of Malherbe and Vaugelas until the rising tide of modern Anglophobia 
gave it a new lease of life.” 


19 On Vigny’s English affiliations, cf. E. Lebbin, Alfred de Vignys Beziehungen zu England 
und zur engl. Literatur (1936). 

20 This difference in standing is well brought out by D. B. Wyndham Lewis in his recent 
Ronsard biography (1944), pp. 57-67. 

21 See on these A. Baesecke, Das Schauspiel der englischen Komédianten in Deutschland 
(Studien zur engl. Philologie, Heft 87; Diss. Marburg, 1935). 

22 The period division suggested by Professor Mackenzie (op. cit., pp. 64 ff. and 269 ff.) 
relates to alien terms appearing in translations or discussions of British affairs; it is only 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes that admiration for, and imitation of, things 
English gives rise to Anglicisms proper. For the seventeenth century background (knowl- 
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I 


Prior to the end of the seventeenth century, the influx of English 
terms into French was on such a small scale that practically the entire 
linguistic material had to adduced in an attempt to distinguish a few 
decisive landmarks. No such difficulty confronts the student of the 
fairly homogeneous period between 1685 and 1815; the linguistic evidence 
available is so copious and so well prepared that all that remains to be 
done is to draw the necessary chronological conclusions. Nothing pre- 
vents us indeed from repeating the relative frequency test applied by 
Jespersen in Growth and Structure to the English element in French, the 
results of which have been subsequently confirmed by two students 
working along different lines. But whereas Jespersen had to work on 
certain broad cross-sections of NED material, we are in the advanta- 
geous position of possessing more compact and less unwieldy evidence in 
the semantically classified and chronologically well documented lists of 
Professor Barbier’s two SPE Tracts. Instead of following Jespersen in 
examining average frequency figures for every half-century, we can cor- 
relate our data with the natural period division of Anglo-French relations 
in the eighteenth century, which centers around two salient events: the 
publication of Voltaire’s Letires sur les Anglais in 1734, and the Revolu- 
tion. If, for the sake of contrast effects, we extend the area of enquiry so 
as to cover the whole period between 1600-1815, we shall have four 
portions of differing lengths—a difficulty which can be met by dividing 
the absolute figure for each period by the number of years contained 
therein. The average annual frequency index obtained in this way can 
then be multiplied by ten, and these averages per decade will be the ones 
really relevant to our purpose. 

I have given elsewhere” full details of the method applied and of the 
calculations involved; here it will be sufficient to review the general 
trends emerging from such a statistical survey. The grand total of words 
(which also includes a large number of loan translations and semantic 








edge of English, language helps, distortions of English words, the slow infiltration of loan- 
words, and the general attitude towards the English language), see G. Ascoli, La Grande- 
Bretagne devant l’ opinion francaise du XVII* siécle (Paris, 1930), 11, 1-18. 

33 A. C. Baugh, “The Chronology of French Loan-Words in English,” MLN, 1, 90-93, 
and A. Koszul, ‘‘Notes sur la courbe des emprunts de |’anglais au frangais,’”’ Bulletin de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg (1937), pp. 79-82. 

24“Notes sur la chronologie des Anglicismes en francais classique et postclassique,” 
Le Francais Moderne, vi11, 345-349. It may be contended that the turn of political events 
should demand a demarcation line between loans before and after 1800; F. Mackenzie’s 
rich lists for the latter period (op. cit., pp. 195-200; cf. also pp. 122 f. and 275) do not, how- 
ever, appear to confirm this a priori assumption. 
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calques) recorded in Professor Barbier’s lists for the period under review 
is 803. Of these, 63 entered French between 1600-1684, 197 between 
1685-1734, 328 between 1735-1788, and 215 between 1789-1815. The 
average frequency figures show a curve which rises first steeply and then 
steadily: 7.4~-40.2-59.6-79.6. The remarkable fact emerges from these 
figures that during the Revolution and the Empire, with its almost con- 
stant state of war between Britain and France, more words crossed the 
Channel—nearly eight per annum—than during the heyday of Anglo- 
mania earlier on in the century. 

A more detailed analysis of the trend of development in the various 
spheres of activity examined by Barbier explains this and other apparent 
anomalies. Political and administrative terminology,” totalling 179—the 
largest of the eight groups distinguished—exhibits the usual sharp rise 
followed by a fluctuating line: 2.5-15.5—7.8-14.4. Religion has an early 
climax and then nearly fades out: 0.7—5.7—1.6-1.85; it is superfluous to 
dwell on the parallelism between this line and the general pattern of 
ideological development. Everyday life displays a steady and continuous 
rise, starting almost from scratch and equalling in the peak period the 
frequency figures for politics and science: 0.8-5.5—9.1-14.1. Economic 
life takes some time to get properly under way—obviously it was not the 
Huguenot era that tightened contacts in this province; in the later stages, 
the figure remains practically unchanged and not particularly impres- 
sive—the real period of these relations set in only after 1815. The 
averages are: 1.2—2.2—7.45-7.0. Sea-terms, the oldest category of English 
loans, form the smallest among the eight semantic groups; most of the 34 
words belonging here were borrowed during the third period: 1.05-1.0— 
2.9-1.5. Science, the fourth largest group, (109), is represented by a curve 
rising very steadily and fairly steeply: 0.6-3.5—8.7-14.4; in this field, as 
in politics and everyday life, the predominance of the closing period is 
particularly marked. In the category of loans connected with Scotland, 
America, and the Colonies, however, it is only the last period which has 
contributed material on a substantial scale, which is once again in close 
harmony with the facts of history: 0.35-1.6-2.5-10.0. Finally, we have a 
general group, the numbers of which are swollen by all the non-technical] 
words adopted mainly through literary channels. This group, with 178, 
is a close runner-up behind the political category; nor is it surprising that 
for once the peak period is situated unmistakably between 1734 and 
1789, the age of Voltaire and Montesquieu, the philosophes, the Encyclo- 
pédie, and the salons; nevertheless there seems to have been no ap- 


25 On political loans, see esp. C. Bastide, ‘‘Notes sur les origines de notre vocabulaire 
politique,” Revue des Sciences Politiques, xv11, 524-543, and F. Brunot, “Juré et jury,” 
Mélanges . . . Baldensperger (1932), 1, 86-95. 
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preciable slackening in literary Anglicisms during the Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Era: 0.2—5.1-19.45-16.3. One can indeed understand 
Mercier’s stricture:’’ Depuis qu’il y a un embargo entre la Tamise et la 
Seine, dites-moi si vos Parisiens ont encore le ridicule d’anglomaniser 
dans leurs modes et jusque dans leurs plaisirs.’”” The crusade against 
foreign words, which seems to be an accompanying feature of modern 
wars,”* was unknown in the humanistic atmosphere of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

This does not imply, however, that there were no protests against the 
spreading vogue of Anglomania and its linguistic excrescences. Indeed, 
Voltaire can claim primacy in this respect with even more justification 
than for the fashion of imitating things English. His belated protests at 
the success of his own publicity campaign are well-known; they earned 
him Horace Walpole’s terse verdict: “‘Voltaire, who first brought us into 
fashion in France, is stark mad at his own success.’’ He was ‘‘malheu- 
reusement le premier,”’ he complains: 


On m’a trop pris au mot .... J’ai ouvert modestement la carriére, on va y 
courir a bride abattue; domandavo acqua, non tempesta. . . . 

Et, pour comble de calamité et d’horreur, c’est moi qui autrefois parlai le 
premier de ce Shakespeare; c’est moi qui le premier montrai aux Frangais quel- 
ques perles que j’avais trouvées dans son énorme fumier.?’ 


Soon the smaller fry joined in the chorus: Piron, Fougeret de Montbron, 
Palissot. The latter ridiculed in his Dunciade the ‘“‘Anglomanes jaloux, 
siffés 4 Londres, applaudis par nous.” In a curiously modern passage, 
Marchand stigmatized literary, social, and linguistic Anglomania in 
Fruits de ’ Automne (1781): 


Courons aux drames ténébreux, 
Qui nous tournent la téte; 
Faisons des paris ruineux, 

En l’honneur d’une béte. 
Formons un nouveau Newmarket, 
Que le spleen nous dévore. 


26 See on this question H. Schuchardt, Deutsch gegen Franzisisch und Englisch (Graz, 
1914), and Sprachtherapie (Schuchardt-Brevier (1922), ch. x11, pp. 322-337); L. Spitzer, 
Fremdwirterhatz und Fremdvilkerhass, (Vienna, 1918), and Anti-Chamberlain (Leipzig, 
1918); K. Nyrop, “Krig og Sprog,”” Er Krig Kultur? (Copenhagen, 1916), ch. xm, pp. 153- 
175. Migliorini relates that during the Abyssinian dispute, d’Annunzio suggested that the 
Anglicism stop should be removed from telegraphic terminology and replaced by stig. 
Yet d’Annunzio himself had not been averse to the use of English words earlier on in his 
career; witness the many Anglicisms in J] Piacere. 

27 See E. P. Dargan, ‘‘The Question of Voltaire’s Primacy in Establishing the English 
Vogue,” Mélanges ... Baldensperger, 1, 187-198. 
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Fumons, jouons au cabaret, 
Le jockey vit encore.** 


But the most concentrated attack on Anglomania was launched by 
B.-J. Saurin, Condorcet’s predecessor in the Académie, in his comedy 
L’Anglomane, ou l’orpheline léguée. This mediocre play was first per- 
formed in three acts in 1765, and again seven years later at Fontaine- 
bleau, condensed into a one-act curtain-raiser.*® In the figure of Eraste, 
Saurin assembled all the aspects of contemporary Anglomania: bound- 
less admiration for English science, art, and literature; tea @ /’Angloise; 
imitation of English fashions in dressing and horsemanship—the latter 
with somewhat unhappy results; an English garden complete with 
boulingrin and all the other paraphernalia of Anglo-Chinoiserie; in Wal- 
pole’s words: “a quarter of one’s garden to be melancholy in.” 

The portrayal of linguistic Anglomania is somewhat cramped by the 
fact that Eraste does not speak English. It was, however, essential for 
Saurin’s fundamental attitude that he should not; for Saurin, himself 
an imitator of Edward Moore’s Gamester, is at great pains to stress, both 
in the play and the Préface, that he is by no means anti-British and that 
he merely wished to show up to ridicule “‘l’enthousiasme aveugle de nos 
Anglomanes,” who have no serious knowledge of England and things 
English. Indeed, Eraste raves about Shakespeare without even knowing 
how to pronounce his name: 

Eraste: Celui de vos auteurs qu’avant tout autre j’aime, 
C’est Shakspéar. 
Damis: Nous pronongons, Chespir. 


For this initial handicap, the author made up by the time-honored trick 
of the commedia dell’arte of introducing the young beau in the guise of a 
teacher—this time an English teacher. (There is a recent replica of the 
same situation in Tristan Bernard’s My love... mon amour.) Damis, 
who is made to “contrefaire un peu |’accent anglois,”’ openly tells the 
soubrette that he has only a nodding acquaintance with English; all he 
knows is a few odd words: Odi dou, Miss, Kismi. The soubrette too is 
alive to the comic effects of interlarding one’s speech with Anglicisms: 

On s’habille, on se coeffe et l’on toste a |’ Anglaise, 

(J’estropiai long-tems ce mot encor nouveau). 


28 Quoted by F. C. Green, Minuet. A Critical Survey of French and English Literary Ideas 
in the eighteenth century (1935), pp. 144 f. 

29 A full discussion of Saurin’s play will be found in a paper of mine in Modern Languages 
(Oct., 1940), pp. 9-16. For the pronunciation of Shakespeare, see F. Baldensperger, “Notes 
sur la prononciation francaise du nom de Shakespeare,” Archiv, xv (1915), 399-402; speak- 
ing of Saurin’s play, he remarks: “La suppression du & serait singuliére si Damis n’était 
un Anglais par occasion et subterfuge.” 
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As Jusserand put it: “Le ’patois vilain et bourru’ raillé par Saint-Amant 
était devenu la langue a la mode; tout le monde se piquait de la savoir.” 
Such was the position towards the end of the Ancien Régime; and judging 
by the evidence of our statistics and by pronouncements of contem- 
poraries like Mercier, there was no slackening after the Revolution. In- 
deed, J. G. Lemaistre, who spent seven months in Paris in 1801-1802, 
noted with some gratification that it was “not a little flattering to the 
vanity of an Englishman, to see how rapidly the French were adopting 
our fashions.’’*° 


paeg 


The end of the Napoleonic Era is the last distinguishable landmark 
in the history of Anglicism in France. From that time onwards, there 
was no break or sharp turning-point in the process, though the volume 
and quality of the influence naturally shows notable changes if syn- 
chronistic systems at fairly distant dates are set against each other. 
These changes cannot, however, be brought into relation with any 
particular event or set of events in Anglo-French or Franco-American 
contacts. As Bonnaffé puts it in the preface to his dictionary: 


Lente d’abord, l’infiltration suit bient6t un mouvement progressif assez régulier’ 
qui s’accélére cependant d’une maniére trés sensible 4 mesure que |’on se rap- 
proche de l’époque actuelle. 


Apart from the continuity of the influx, and its incomparably larger 
volume, it also differs in two other respects from its antecedents. After 
1815, Anglicism, soon to be followed by Americanism, became an inter- 
national process which assumed much the same form in most Western 
countries. Needless to say, there was still much in English influence on 
French which was unique and peculiar to the relationship between the 
two neighboring countries; and as a result of the close and manifold 
ties binding them to each other, the process was both deeper and more 
extensive than elsewhere. Nevertheless, the bulk of Anglicisms was the 
same in France as in Germany, Italy, or Holland. Simultaneously, the 
channels through which linguistic influence penetrated into France were 
also gradually changed. The predominantly bookish, literary, specula- 
tive, and doctrinaire character of much of the earlier material gave way 
to a more matter-of-fact and practical layer, more in keeping with the 
fundamental characteristics of the English contribution to Western 


30 C. Maxwell, The English Traveller in France, 1698-1815 (London, 1932), p. 243. A 
good account of eighteenth century Anglomania will be found in F. C. Green, “Anglo- 
maniacs and Francophiles,” Eighteenth-Century France (1929), ch. u, and in J-J. Jusserand, 
Shakespeare en France sous l’ Ancien Régime (1895), passim. 
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civilization. Business, technology, industry and commerce, the labor 
movement, sports and games became henceforth the main vehicles of 
linguistic intercourse, and even in the purely intellectual sphere, emphasis 
tended to shift onto more practical terrain: journalism, film, jazz music, 
etc. The old province of social contacts, including the important sphere 
of foods and drinks, was the only one to retain its former status, though 
its character changed naturally with the shifting modes and standards of 
social behavior. 

The ancient habit of protests, jibes, and demurrers against foreigneer- 
ing survived throughout this period in a modern garb, though French 
sense of humor and self-restraint, and her cordial relations with the Anglo- 
Saxon world, prevented it from assuming the crude and at times hysteri- 
cal form which became current in Germany and, intermittently, in Italy. 
From the welter of such remarks, a few chosen at random will serve to 
illustrate the temper of successive generations in their approach to this 
problem. 

Fittingly enough, the series of critics is ushered in by Béranger, the 
bard of the Napoleonic legend, on the very threshold of the new era. 
“‘Redoutons l’Anglomanie, he urges, elle a déja gaté tout” (Le Bon 
Frangais, quoted by Nyrop). In Les Boxeurs ou l’Anglomane (1814) he 
expatiates on his grievances: 

Anglais, il faut vous suivre en tout, 
Pour les lois, la mode et le gotit, 
Méme aussi pour l’art militaire. 

Vos diplomates, vos chevaux 

N’ont pas épuisé nos bravos. 

Non, chez nous point, 

Point de ces coups de poing, 

Qui font tant d’honneur 4 |’Angleterre. 


In 1829, the Revue de Paris (1x, 251-254) inveighs against the loan-word 
keepsake: 


Ce titre de Keepsake n’est pas heureux: keepsake est un mot dur; sa prononciation 
périlleuse empéchera qu’il ne devienne populaire. D’ailleurs, l’équivalent de ce 
terme ne manque point dans la langue de Racine; et si nous sommes réduits a 
emprunter tant de choses aux Anglais, que ce ne soit point leur dictionnaire.™ 


These pseudo-aesthetic objections to Anglicisms, which recall strictures 
by Voltaire, Heine, and Alfieri, are echoed in a more colloquial vein in the 
very first scene of Musset’s I/ ne faut jurer de rien, where M. Van Buck 


31 Quoted by Armand Weil in his recent addenda to Dauzat’s Dictionnaire Etymologique: 
Le Francais Moderne, xim (1945), 133. Many interesting contexts of nineteenth century 
Anglicisms can be collected from this article and its sequel (ibid., 271). 
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taunts his nephew: “‘Il te sied bien de faire le fashionable (Que le diable 
soit des mots anglais!)”” Elsewhere he calls him “un Lovelace ne respirant 
que trahisons.” It may be noted that Lovelace, which is still widely used 
in Russian as a common noun, was first introduced into French in 1751, 
in Prévost’s translation of Richardson (cf. Le Francais Moderne, 11, 83). 

The most elaborate indictment of mid-nineteenth century Anglomania 
occurs in Viennet’s Epttre 2 Boileau (1855), read to the Institut: 


Faut-il, pour cimenter un merveilleux accord, 
Changer I’aréne en turf, et le plaisir en sport? 
Demander 4 des clubs |’aimable causerie? 
Flétrir du nom de grooms nos valets d’écurie? 
Traiter nos cavaliers de gentleman-riders? 

Et de Racine enfin parodiant les vers, 

Montrer, au lieu de Phédre, une lionne anglaise, 
Qui, dans un handicap ou dans un steeple-chase, 
Suit de l’oeil un wagon de sportsmen escorté, 

Et fuyant sur le turf, par un truck emporté. 


Like the anonymous reviewer a quarter of a century before, the indignant 
academician conjures up the figure of Racine, the paragon of classical 
purity and linguistic sobriety and self-sufficiency, to ridicule by contrast 
the mongrel language of Anglomaniacs against whom a wholesale attack 
was to be launched one generation later by Justin Améro (L’Anglomanie 
dans le francais, 1879). 

In modern fiction and drama, there are innumerable instances of such 
banter.” In some cases, the author himself takes a hand, as in this por- 
trayal of the linguistic habits of dandies by Marcel Boulenger: “Aucune 
phrase entiére ne peut sortir de leurs lévres, 4 moins, bien entendu, 
qu’elle ne soit en anglais, leur langue de luxe, leur langue sacrée.”” More 
often, however, his views are conveyed through the mouthpiece of a 
character; thus, in a play by Donnay: “Dans les grands hétels, on 
n’entend parler qu’anglais et espagnol,’’ or more concisely, by implica- 
tion, in a play by Noziére and Savoir, in a husband’s sally against the 
snobbish parties of his wife: “Ce devait étre charmant! J’aurais bien 
voulu arriver un peu plus tét. Enfin, c’est manqué! Ah! Mais non! 
Miousic! Venez donc, cher ami!’’ In Les Thibault, vm, 2, 88, Daniel de 


™ For the examples that follow, see M. Kuttner, “Anglomanie im heutigen Franzésisch- 
en,” Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, xivi1i (1926), 446-465; see also G. 
Koehler, “Der Dandysmus im frz. Roman des xix. Jh.,” Beiheft zur ZRPh, xxxim, and 
M. M. Goodell, The Snob in Literature ] (Hamburg: Britannica, xvm, 1939). A similar 
collection concerning Modern German will be found in A. J. F. Zieglschmid, JEGP, xxx1v 
24-35. I regret not to have been able to consult M. Scherer, “Engi. Sprachgut in der frz. 
Tagespresse der Gegenwart,” Giessener Beitrage zur romanischen Philologie, 1x (1923). 
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Fontanin teases his friend Jacques Thibault: “Tu as toujours la manie 
de citer des textes anglais.” It would be easy to increase indefinitely the 
list of such protests. 

Purism assumes a more scholarly garb in the countless discussions on 
false friends. These take the form either of collections of barbarisms* or of 
newspaper polemics;* the controversy on the Anglicised meaning of 
réaliser involved some of the greatest names in French letters and learn- 
ing: André Gide, Abbé Bremond, Paul Souday, André Thérive, and 
others; Thérive has pertinently spoken of a second luérin; an evening 
paper went actually so far as to open a special column for contributions 
to the discussion. 

A rather extreme case of linguistic intolerance is that of the academi- 
cian and amateur philologist Abel Hermant, who became subsequently a 
rabid collaborationist. His anger was particularly aroused by the repatria- 
tion of original Gallicisms from English: ‘““D’ou nous vient cette manie 
de rapatrier dans notre vocabulaire des mots qui jadis y figuraient et 
qui ont déserté pour aller se corrompre en Angleterre?””® 

This resentment does not seem, however, to have been confined to a 
small group of cranks: witness the faint but noticeable echo it has 
found in orthodox linguistic quarters. Bonnaffé and others have 
spoken repeatedly of envahissement, invasion, and even a scholar of 
Bourciez’s impartiality and aloofness has deemed it necessary to sound a 
note of caution: ‘“‘A l’époque contemporaine, |’invasion en (viz., des mots 
anglais) est presque menacante.’’** In a recent issue of Le Francais 
Moderne, a posthumous paper by J. Robillot has given this indictment of 
the terminology of French geologists: “La nouvelle école géologique 
frangaise, qui s’est formée au cours du dernier quart du XIX° siécle, 
principalement sous |’influence américaine, fait usage d’un vocabulaire 
passablement rébarbatif et hérissé de mots étrangers.”’*’ It may also be 
noted for the sake of curiosity that in their monumental Modern French 
grammar, Damourette and Pichon have sought to prove that a pejorative 


33 E.g., M. Koessler-J. Derocqigny, Les Faux Amis, ou les trahisons du vocabulaire anglais 
(1928, continued in 1931); see also F. Boillot’s comments in French Quarterly, x and x1. 

4 A, Thérive, Querelles de langage (1929-33), 1, 61-64. 

% A. Hermant, Ainsi parla M. Lancelot (1932), pp. 161, 187-189. 

% E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane (Paris, 1923 ed.), pp. 618 f. A less pessi- 
mistic appraisal of the process can be found in F. Brunot-C. Bruneau, Précis de grammaire 
historique (Paris, 1933), pp. 191-193. Cf. also Dauzat, Histoire, pp. 185 f. I regret not to have 
had access to R. Frey, Das englische Lehnwort in modernsten Franzisisch (Zurich: E. Lang, 
1943), of which I had when writing only seen a brief mention in Le Francais Moderne, xv, 
no. 1 (1947), 80. 

87 J. Robillot, “Un curieux barbarisme des géologues: surim posé,”3Le Francais Moderne, 
xIv, no. 2 (1946), 100-102. 
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undertone attaches to any superfluous loan from a living language; they 
adduce the example of hdbleur for Spanish, pédant for Italian, Schnaps 
for German, whereas English is represented by the tendentiously selected 
series: W. C., respectabilité, foi anglaise, aimable comme un Anglais, which 
echoes some sixteenth century clichés.** Even now, unceremonious 
Britishers take French leave, while Frenchmen in the same position depart 
a Vanglaise. 
IV 

A very considerable propotion of English words in French have never 
become truly assimilated and must be considered alien terms rather than 
denizens. Among the thoroughly assimilated ones, there are a few which 
have found their way into sub-standard speech, dialect, and argot; such 
penetration has mostly been accompanied by all kinds of phonetic, 
semantic, and syntactic alterations which make identification difficult. 
Foremost among these words is the family of Godon, the expansion of 
which is not unrelated to the heavy emotional potential with which it 
was charged from the very outset. Professor Dauzat has reviewed the 
various avatars of this word,®* which include phonetic distortions like 
godo, jodo; pejorative meanings like old sheep (found in Mistral), young 
bull, gander, pig, bad meat, loafer, good-for-nothing; the fifteenth century 
gode (effeminate) and godinette (fille d’humeur galante) used by Coquillart; 
the sixteenth century godant (tromperie), the seventeenth century godiche 
(clumsy, silly) etc. Dauzat has also traced the same family in Sainéan’s 
argot studies and in the Jargon des Coquillards, in which Villon wrote 
several poems. 

Another Anglicism which infiltrated into dialectal usage is hadot < had- 
dock in the Poitou dialect. The etymological link having been disrupted, 
and the word having dropped out of Standard French, it had to be re- 
borrowed in the modern period. More interesting, however, is the seman- 
tic history of sterling in the Saintonge dialect*® where it has given rise to 
the adverb esterlin (strement), as in “mon chvau vous y minra esterlin’”’ 
“mon cheval vous y ménera sirement’’—an unconscious tribute to the 
stability of the British currency. 

There are also Anglicisms in modern French argot, especially in the 
spheres of war, barracks life, and sport.*' Interesting instances of the first 


38 J. Damourette-E. Pichon, Des Mots d la pensée (Paris, 1911-1936), 1, 148 f. 

%° A. Dauzat, “Etymologies francaises et provencales: Gode, godon,’”? Romania, XLIv, 
244-246. See also his Etudes de linguistique francaise (2nd ed., 1946). 

“© Quoted in a review of R. Doussinet’s Grammaire saintongeaise, Le Francais Moderne, 
xim (1945), 318. 

“ A, Dauzat, “Les Mots d’emprunt dans I’argot,”” Reoue de Philologie Francaise, Xtv, 
41-72. 
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of these groups have been given by Bonnaffé: olréde<all right, afnaf< 
half and half, ridére (chic) <rider, souinge, souinger <swing. The last of 
the series, coupled with zazou, was often used in the late war by col- 
laborationists attempting to ridicule pro-British and pro-American 
patriots. 

Very prolific in semantic derivatives is the word business, investigated 
by Professor Spitzer.? From a basic meaning of travail, travail compliqué, 
which is also responsible for the masculine gender of the loan, there de- 
veloped specialized pejorative significations like biseness (travail de la 
fille soumise), faire le business (se livrer a la prostitution), tu parles d’un 
business (Barbusse). 

Within Standard French proper, there are varying degrees of assimila- 
tion. Phonetic adaptation has been at work on many Anglicisms of long 
standing, though words denoting British institutions, or things English 
in general, have often remained unchanged throughout the centuries 
(lord, alderman). Ramberge or roberge<row-barge, boulingrin <bowling- 
green, redingote <riding-coat, and scores of other terms have thus been 
adapted to French patterns, while folk etymology is responsible for 
lingot <ingot, esclavage<scavage (A. Thomas), beaupré<bowsprit, con- 
tredanse <country dance, and dériver < drive.“ Orthographic assimilation 
may also go a long way towards absorbing a foreign word (dogue, par- 
tenaire, rosbif, bifteck); Remy de Gourmont and, more recently, Edouard 
Pichon have been staunch advocates of such transcriptions; the latter 
recommends inéervioure etc. The position of assimilated pronunciations 
and spellings is often fluid and leaves room for a good deal of hesitation: 
ponche-punch, poudingue-pudding (cf. the older form boudin, NED), and, 
in pronunciation, the vowel sound in club, rail, square, the initial con- 
sonant of warrant, and the final consonant in smoking.“ A modicum of 
assimilation can be achieved by processes of hybridism in derivation 
(clownesque, sportif, humoristique) and inflection (bluffer, on bridgera). 

The case of original Gallicisms re-imported into France is equally 
curious. In some cases, the basic French term has since disappeared, as 
in OF desport>E. disport, sport, OF veir dit>E. verdict. In other cases, 


®L. Spitzer, “Le business,” Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, Lvu, 364- 

FE. Pichon, “L’Enrichissement lexical dans le francais d’aujourd’hui,” Le Francais 
Moderne, 111, 325-344, quotes the nonce-word expliqueur. 

“4 See ibid. and P. Fouché, “L’Evolution phonétique du francais du XVIF* siécle @ nos 
jours,” Le Francais Moderne, 1, 217-236. Some shrewd remarks on the synchronistic 
analysis of English compounds and significations will be found in Ch. Bally, Linguistique 
générale et linguistique francaise (ed. 1944, 315): five o’clock @ toute heure, irish stew a Virlan- 
daise, or the meaning of meeting, pronounced métingue, and hemmed in by the associative 
influence of réunion and assemblée. See also F. Mackenzie’s interesting attempt to distin- 
guish between words borrowed orally or in a written form: op. cit., pp. 144-150. 
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there are etymolgical doublets, some of which are synchronistically per- 
ceived as such (entrevue—interview, humeur—humour), while others are 
not (étiquette—ticket, fagon—fashion). A kindred phenomenon, already 
illustrated by the history of haddock, is the borrowing of the same word on 
several disconnected occasions. Thus, gentilleman, recorded in 1558, was 
re-introduced into French nearly one and a half centuries later, in the 
alien form gentleman.“ There was an even wider gap between the first 
appearance of football in 1698 and its final adoption at the end of the last 
century. More recently, stenography appears to have been borrowed 
twice over. All this goes to show that the isolated occurrence of a foreign 
word in a specialized context with limited circulation is no conclusive 
evidence of its adoption even as an alien term. 

If we are prepared to regard bigot as an Anglicism, it provides an ex- 
ample of English exports reimported into England in a completely 
altered phonetic and semantic form. 

Assimilation acquires an entirely different meaning when we turn to 
the second large group of linguistic borrowings: translations or calques.*’ 
An attempt at assimilation is indeed implicit here almost by definition, 
whether the adaptation occurs deliberately or unconsciously. From the 
methodological point of view, calques are usually more difficult to 
identify than ordinary Anglicisms. They range over a wide area, with two 
main subdivisions: translations, and semantic imitations. Translation of 
derivatives is exemplified by the Americanism indésirable < undesirable 
(alien), disseminated by the press on the eve of the First World War 
when Maxim Gorky and other undesirables were expelled from the 
United States.** Compounds are translated quite as freely in the modern 
period as they used to be from Latin in Anglo-Saxon times: haut-parleur 
<loudspeaker. Entire phrases can also be copied in this way: homme a 
femmes < ladies’ man, recorded already in Balzac, who seems to be a real 
storehouse of Anglicisms of all kinds. 


* The international history of this word has been analysed by Nyrop, ‘‘Qu’est-ce qu’un 
Gentleman?,” reprinted in Linguistique et histoire des moeurs (1934), ch. 11. 

* E. Benveniste, ‘‘Deux mots anglais en frangais moderne,” Le Francais Moderne’ xv, 
no. 1 (1947), 1-4. 

47 On calques see K. Sandfeld-Jensen, “‘Notes sur les calques linguistiques,” Thomsen- 
Festschrift (1912), pp. 160-173; F. Seiler, “Lehniibersetzungen und Verwandtes,”’ Zeit- 
schrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, xxx1, 241-246; O. J. Tallgren-Tuulio, “‘Locutions 
figurées calquées et non calquées,” Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsingfors, 
1x, 279-324; M. Deanovic, “Osservazioni sulle origini dei calchi linguistici,” Archivum 
Romanicum, xviu, 129-142; E. Back, ““Wesen und Wert der Lehniibersetzung,”’ Giessener 
Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, xu (1935). 

48 K. Nyrop, “Etudes de Grammaire Frangaise 8,” Det Kgl. Danske V edenskabernes Selskab. 
Hist.-filol. Meddelelser (1920-21), p. 22. 
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Semantic imitations of the Parlement type are, at the unassimilated 
stage, frequent sources of false friends, and occasionally of outright am- 
biguities. Thus a French paper wrote during the First World War: 
“L’Etat-Major francais a pleinement réalisé les intentions ennemies,”’ 
using réaliser in the English sense and forgetting how ludicrous the whole 
statement becomes if the word is taken in its traditional French mean- 
ing.*® Under favourable circumstances, such imitations may become the 
starting-point of divergent semantic developments culminating in 
homonymy and even in homonymic clashes. In view of the large number 
of words common to both languages, the overwhelming majority of 
semantic adaptations affect words of kindred origin and which are 
synchronistically perceived as such. Semantic imitation is not, however, 
confined to this type. A good example in point is French dada in the sense 
of favourite project or subject. Not only is this acceptation an Anglicism, 
but the exact dates and contexts of its adoption and diffusion can be 
ascertained. It first occurs in 1776, in Frenais’ translation of Tristram 
Shandy, as a rendering of Sterne’s hobby-horse. ‘‘C’est le dada de mon 
oncle Tobie,” says Xavier de Maistre in 1794, and in 1822, Chateau- 
briand writes in his correspondence: “Je ne réponds pas a votre abbaye. 
C’est votre dada. Radotez a votre aise. J’ai aussi mon hobby-horse: c’est 
de vous aimer.’®° Balzac uses the word in the same sense, with a clear 
reference to its Sternian provenance." For the third or non-lexical type of 
Anglicisms it will be sufficient to quote at this place a passage from 
Professor John Orr’s study on English influence on the language of sport: 


Tantét, ils ne font que donner une activité nouvelle 4 des procédés existants— 
augmentation du nombre des adjectifs négatifs (imbattable, impopulaire), des 
métonymies (le prochain Allemagne-France), des synecdoques (dancing), des 
compléments de méme nature que ie verbe, ou a valeur adjectivale (jouer son 
jeu personnel, jouer les championnats, courir les cent métres); tant6t, au contraire, 
ils apportent des éléments nouveaux, des morphémes—suflixes en -man, en 
-ing, -er, analogues aux anciens emprunts de suffixes germaniques, -ard, -aud, -an; 
tantét, enfin, ils mettent un certain désarroi dans |’équilibre sémantique de 


“°K. Nyrop, “Réaliser, ” Mélanges A. Thomas, pp. 319-322. 

5° P. Barbier, SPE Tract vu, 31.—The history of this calque is thus parallel to that of 
German Steckenpferd, also a Sternian imitation recorded in 1763; vide J. A. Walz, “‘Stecken- 
pferd,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche W ortforschung, x11, 124-128. It is probably through German 
that this Anglicism penetrated into most languages of Northern and Central Europe (Rus- 
sian KOHEK, and corresponding calques in Polish, Czech, Lithuanian, Dutch, Scandina- 
vian and Finnish, Hungarian), but not into any language of the three South European 
peninsulas. The struggle between the German and English rivals is well illustrated by 
Swedish: vide E. Hellquist, Svensk Etymologisk Ordbok (1922), s. v. Rapp. 

5 Vide J. Pignon, Le Francais Moderne, x1v (1946), 60, in response to a suggestion by 
Dauzat, sbid., xi, 241f. 
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certains mots (vile, temps, ouvert, couru, etc.) ou dans l’ordonnance traditionnelle 
de certains groupes (substantif +attribut).” 


Vv 


The part played by France in the dissemination of English influence is 
to some extent paradoxical. Geography itself made it inevitable for 
English words to pass often through France on their way to their final 
destination, just as many Italianisms had reached England via France in 
earlier centuries. Moreover, England was in a way a French discovery, 
and in many countries the prestige of English ideas, customs, and in- 
stitutions was first introduced in the wake of French influence. This ap- 
plies to countries like Italy rather than to, say, Holland or Germany 
where there had existed earlier links of direct though tenuous intercourse 
with England—Hanseatic contacts, visits by British soldiers, students, 
and theologians, English pipemakers in Gouda, English players in 
Germany—and where connections, once initiated, could be maintained 
and developed without difficulty. In Italy, where there had been merely 
a thin trickle of English influence, direct contact by visitors developed in 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the Florentine writer 
Lorenzo Magalotti came to England as early as 1669. Nevertheless, such 
linguistic influence as there was seems to have reached Italy mainly 
through French channels, and L. P. Smith is right in claiming that 
England was to Italy “‘a country twice removed, shining through two 
sets of prismatic glasses’’ (op. cit., p. 54). 

While France was thus in many ways responsible for the rise of 
Anglomania throughout the Continent, she was the first to suffer from 
its effects. She helped the emergence of a rival who was soon to challenge 
her hegemony. The Magician’s Apprentice situation which we have 
noticed in the case of Voltaire applies to some extent to France at large. 
The paradox inherent in this process is re-inforced by another contra- 
diction: in many contexts Anglomania in France is but a specialized re- 
flection of the same snobbish foreigneering which gives rise to Gallomania 
in some British circles; in Remy de Gourmont’s cutting formulation: 
“Cette niaiserie est d’ailleurs internationale, et le francais joue chez les 
autres peuples, y compris |’Angleterre, le réle de langue sacrée que nous 
avons dévolu 4 |’Angleterre.* 

Nothing has yet been written on these complicated and delicate mat- 


52 J. Orr, “Les Anglicismes du vocabulaire sportif,”’ Le Francais Moderne, 111, 293-311. 

53 Cf. M. Praz, “The Italian Element in English,” Essays and Studies, xv, 20-65, and 
B. Fehr, “Beitrige zur Sprache des Handels in England im xvi. u. xv. Jh., “ESt, xuu, 
381-392; cf. also recent numbers of the journal Lingua Nostra. 

“ Remy de Gourmont, Esthétique de la langue francaise, 10th ed., p. 98. 
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ters, and all one can hazard is a few examples illustrating the three pos- 
sible réles France can play vis-d-vis English influence: the passing on of 
Anglicisms, joint Anglo-French stimuli, and finally, open rivalry. 

The adoption of English words through the medium of French is usually 
clearly discernible at the hand of phonetic criteria. Several of the early 
Anglicisms in French have thus found their way to Italy in a more or less 
Gallicized form: scellino (seventeenth century), ubino, ostate etc. Earlier 
on, the Germanic names of the four Cardinal Points had reached Italy 
through the same agency; it has been suggested, not very convincingly, 
that the late date of their adoption was due to the limited range oi 
Italian maritime traffic during the Middle Ages. Eighteenth century 
frammassone is a loan of the French calque of English freemason, which 
has superseded earlier competitors like franco muratore, libero muratore 
(cf. Tommaseo-Bellini). 

The phonetic criterion is equally obvious in some examples from 
Modern German. Thus Frack with its a—both in German and Italian— 
points unmistakably to the French version of English frock ; nevertheless 
it was registered as an Anglicism by Kinderling in 1795, in his essay 
Uber die Reinigheit der deutschen Sprache (quoted by Stiven, op. cit.). In 
Wagg6n, the stress gives away the French origin of the German word. 
Kontertanz provides an example of a French folk etymology of an English 
word being adopted by German. 

Joint Anglo-French influence may be either simultaneous or successive. 
English influence following on, and superseding, French influence is ex- 
emplified by Park in German, borrowed in the Middle Ages from French 
parc, but deriving its modern form and meaning from English park, in- 
troduced in 1761.5 Similar processes have been at work in the history of 
the German word Fee.*’ English influence followed by French is shown 
by the semantic development of romantic and other literary terms, in the 
final crystallization of which English, French, and German elements are 
inextricably interwoven.® 

Simultaneous Anglo-French influence is fairly rare, for it can only 


55 For these examples see the REW, and for the last one, G. Baist, ‘“Germanische See- 
mannsworte in der frz. Sprache,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1v, 257-276, esp. 
261-267. 

5 Originally the word meant enclosed space for animals, and seems to be connected with 
English paddock, dialectal parrock, German Pferch and possibly Pfarre (vide Kluge and 
NED). 

57 J. A. Walz, “Fei, Fee-Elfe,” Zschr. f. dt. Wortforschung, x1v, 196-210. 

58 See esp. F. Baldensperger, “Romantique,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, xv, 13-105, and R. Ullmann-H. Gotthard, “Geschichte des Wortes Romantisch 
im Deutschen,” Germanische Studien, Heft 50 (1927). Cf. also F. Mackenzie, N&Q, June, 
1946. 
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operate when words or other elements are identical in both languages. 
Parallel impulses may be discernible in the history of some translations, 
e.g. man-in-the-street—l’homme de la rue—uomo della strada but exact 
chronological evidence would be difficult to establish. Among words of 
common Western origin, expert seems to have incurred the late Duce’s 
disapproval: ‘‘Dieci persone che chiamerd esperti, 0 piuttosto, periti.’’®* 
Modern Italian also provides an instance of joint morphological influence. 
There seems to prevail some hesitation as regards the plural of English 
words. Thus film can be inflected in the Italian way (i filmi) (cf. English 
prospectuses, geniuses), it can remain invariable (i film), and it can adopt 
the foreign plural (i films); (cf. English genit). The Anglo-French -s 
plural has also spread to words derived from languages where the plural 
is expressed by quite different means: albums, fiihrers (!), sokols, zlotys, 
Bantus.© Finally, there may even be signs of Anglo-French interference 
in the sphere of syntax; this is how Behaghel, who has recorded a number 
of points where English has influenced German constructions," in- 
terprets ambiguous structures like: “Die lateinische Grammatik fiir 
Anfanger des Johannes Lamola,”’ or ‘‘Antrige zur Aufhebung der Im- 
munitat von nationalsozialistischen Abgeordneten.” 

The history of /inguistic rivalry between France and the Anglo-Saxon 
world, a process stretching from Rivarol to the San Francisco Conference 
and still in full swing, is bound up with a number of extra-linguistic 
factors which clearly lie outside the scope of the present study. It will be 
sufficient to outline here the initial stages. In Germany, the normal 
course of competition was deflected from the very outset by the deter- 
mined effort of Lessing and his generation to bring about a cultural re- 
orientation towards Teutonic Britain in order to shake off the fetters of 
French hegemony. Elsewhere, developments were slower, less conscious, 
and less clearly marked off. In Russia the prestige of French and its 
everyday use in the small talk of the upper strata of society were too 
deeply anchored to be seriously threatened by the emergence of the new 
rival. Their clash was adumbrated by Turgenev, an author of no mean 
linguistic sense, in Virgin Soil where the Gallomaniac Kallomeitsev, who 
claims that C’est un mot! is completely untranslatable into Russian, is set 
against the quiet, wise, and competent Solomin, a man with a solid 
English background but without any ostentation.® In Holland, for many 


59 See A. Panzini, Dizionario M oderno, 6th ed. (1931), S.v. esperto. 

6 Migliorini, op cit., pp. 66 and 183. For more general issues raised by such examples, 
vide V. Mathesius, “Zur synchronischen Analyse fremden Sprachguts, ” ESt, txx, 21-35. 

5! O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax (1923-1932), passim. 

& Elsewhere, however, Turgenev is not so lenient towards Anglo-maniacs: cf. Pavel 
Petrovich Kirsanov in Fathers and Sons, Voroshilov and the young generals in Smoke, 
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centuries a cultural apanage of France,® a new state of affairs was echoed 
by the eighteenth century writer Langendijk: ‘Men doet toch alles op 
zijn Fransch.—Neen, op zijn Engelsch ook.” 

In settecento Italy, Algarotti expressed misgivings in 1763 lest he 
might be tassato d’Anglomania, and twelve years later Metastasio 
sounded a note of warning: “Non vi lasciate sedurre da quell’Anglomania 
che regna da qualche hanno in qua in alcuna parte d’Italia.” Like Saurin 
in France, Sografi composed a satire on L’Anglamania d’Jtalia. French 
was still the dominating influence,“ but it was being seriously challenged 
from more than ore quarter. Passeroni complained that, in addition to 
many French terms, words and phrases were being introduced every day 
from various other languages. Gozzi spoke of a hybrid tongue, a Babel- 
like confusion of French, English, and German elements. A young 
dandy is made to say by Signorelli: “‘Si apprende dai Francesi il vero 
italiano, o almeno dagl’Inglesi.” Goldoni’s views on the subject can be 
gauged from the preface of Pamela; it is, on the other hand, astonishing 
how little linguistic local color there is in a play like the Filosofo Inglese. 

To quote one final example, in Hungary, where Latin and German in- 
fluence was successfully challenged by French in the late eighteenth 
century, giving rise to a literary and intellectual renaissance, English 
penetration was appreciable enough half a century later for Baron 
Joseph Eétvés to include an Anglomaniac in the gallery of contemporary 
types in his satirical novel The Village Notary. 

It will have been noticed that in the foregoing, English influence on 
French has been viewed primarily from the English and not the French 
angle. Studies on linguistic expansion, still in an inchoate stage, bear the 
same relationship to the traditional treatment of foreign words as a 
presentation of diachronistic facts starting from the present synchronistic 
state and working its way backwards into the past to a discussion pro- 
ceeding in the opposite direction.® The latter has the obvious advantage 





Lavretsky’s father in A House of Gentlefolk, etc. On English influence in Russia, see E. J. 
Simmons, English Literature and Culture in Russia (Harvard Studies in Comparative Liter- 
ature, vol. xm, 1935). 

83 See J-J. Salverda de Grave, L’ Influence de la langue francaise en Hollande (1913). 

See A. Graf, op. cit., pp. 229 f. Cf. also A Schiaffini, “‘Aspetti della crisi linguistica itali- 
ana nel Settecento,” ZRPh, tv, 275-295, and A. del Re, “English Influence in Italian 
Literature in the eighteenth century,” The Secret of the Renaissance (1930), 138-153. 

85 See my paper, “‘Anglomaniacs in Hungary a Century Ago,” Hungarian Quarterly, v1, 
367-369. Cf. also H. Tronchon,” Bibliographie critique de l’influence anglaise en Hongrie,” 
Revue des Etudes Hongroises, v1, 46-51. 

% Among major expansion studies concerning other languages, mention may be made of 
K. Bergmann, Die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der dt., engl. und frz. Sprache. (Kléppers 
Neusprachliche Abhandlungen, Heft xv, 1912); A. Senn’s fragmentary Germanische 
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of providing a synoptic perspective, avoiding the pitfalls of a purely 
analytic and narrowly circumscribed avenue of approach. The status of 
English terms in various languages will thus be radically altered if it can 
be proved that some of them reached their ultimate destinations in the 
wake of some international movement and that they need not necessarily 
testify to cultural contacts between England and the countries con- 
cerned. There is also reason to hope that a careful scrutiny of linguistic 
exports will not only afford tangible evidence of the range and depth of 
Anglo-American penetration, but will grant some fresh clues to the 
phonetic and semantic history of the English language.” 
STEPHEN DE ULLMANN 
University of Glasgow 





Lehnwortstudien (Freiburg, 1921); B. E. Vidos, Espansione della lingua italiana (Nimégue, 
1932) and Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese (Biblioteca dell’ 
Archivum Romanicum, 2, 24, 1938-1939); G. Bertoni, Lingua e Cultura (1939), ch. 11; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, El lenguaje del siglo XVI (Madrid, 1933), pp. 25-28 (interesting termi- 
nology; cf. also its review by W. Giese in ZRPh, tvu, 669 f.). 

87 This point has been argued quite recently, in connection with French words in English, 
by Professor Spitzer, ‘“Mots anglo-francais, ‘Le Francais Moderne, x1v, no. 2 (1946), 
67-99. 





LXXI 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAMMARIANS’ RULES 
FOR THE USE OF SHALL AND WILL 


HE most important study of the future with shall and will in Mod- 

ern English is the article by Professor Fries published twenty years 
ago.' In Part One, “The origin and development of the conventional 
rules,” Professor Fries presents a remarkably concise and thorough sur- 
vey of the treatment of shall and will by English grammarians from 1530 
to the early nineteenth century. In Part Two he summarizes the results 
of an analysis of the use of shall and will in English plays from 1557 to 
1915, compares American with English usage, considers the theory of 
‘glimmering through’ of ‘primitive meanings,’ and states his conclusions. 
Professor Fries reverts to the subject in his recent book, American En- 
glish Grammar.’ Here he says: 


The conventional rules for shall and will did not arise from any attempt to de- 
scribe the practice of the language as it actually was either before the eighteenth 
century or at the time the grammar was written in which these rules first ap- 
peared. The authors of these grammars (Lowth and Ward) definitely repudiated 
usage. . . . That the general usage of shall and will did not at any time during the 
history of Modern English agree with the conventional rules is a conclusion that 
can be reasonably drawn from the facts revealed in the following charts. 


These are the charts summarizing evidence from dramas, first printed 
in his 1925 article. I shall quote one more statement: “Will with the first 
person has, during all this time, always been more frequently used than 
shall (I [we] will from 70 per cent to 93 per cent.)’”? 

That the grammarians worked out many details in the rules for use of 
shall and will on the basis of reason rather than actual usage cannot be 
denied by anyone who has read Professor Fries’s article. The grammarians 
themselves are quite explicit in saying so.‘ But that the whole system had 
no foundation in usage—that, for example, the preference for shall in 
the first person in simple future statements, was arbitrary—is quite 
another matter. If one can find authors whose writings, preferably before 
1762 (Lowth) and 1765 (Ward), show shall more frequent in the first 
person future, and will more frequent in the second and third, one must 
decide that the grammarians did not invent that rule but based it on 
usage. It might be thought that if such usage existed it should have ap- 


1 PMLA, xx (1925), 963-1024. 2 New York, 1940, pp. 150-167. 

’ Fries’s conclusions have been summarized and accepted by Professor Baugh in his 
History of the English Language (New York, 1935), p. 346. 

* My own results give no justification for the grammarians’ rules for use of shall and 
will in subordinate clauses. 
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peared in some, at least, of the plays which Professor Fries analyzed. As 
he gives no figures for individual plays, however, but displays his results 
only in charts covering all modern English, it is not possible to tell 
whether J (we) shall predominated in any single documents. If it did, 
averaging the statistics with those of other plays nearly contemporary 
with them may have obscured the evidence. Perhaps Professor Fries, 
immersed in the many details of a large statistical survey, did not realize 
the importance of single documents, but it may be that none of the plays 
displayed a preference for shall. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that the rules elaborated by Ward 
(1765), or even any part of them, represented universal English usage. 
At most, they would be derived from the practice of writers and speakers 
regarded as superior. They, in turn, presumably derived their usage from a 
class or regional dialect. The question is merely this: are there writers be- 
fore 1762 who preferred shall for expressing simple futurity in the first 
person in independent clauses, will in the second and third persons? The 
answer is that there are such writers, specifically the authors of letters 
written in the period from 1650 on. 

Before citing particular authors, it is necessary to make certain general 
statements. First, to avoid the necessity of making subjective decisions, 
it seems best to collect all examples of J (we) shall, you (he or they) will, 
etc. without attempting discrimination as to whether the meaning is 
futurity, promise, or volition. In letters there is naturally much occa- 
sion for promising and expressing determination. Consequently one must 
expect a rather large proportion of J will, for example. If, however, shall 
is used in more than half the cases of the first person, the proportion is so 
different from that given by Professor Fries as to be satisfactory indica- 
tion that the writer preferred shall for simple futurity in the first person. 
Secondly, despite Professor Fries’s judgment that the abbreviation °// 
is to be interpreted as will, I have omitted all cases using the abbrevia- 
tion. Granting that ’// etymologically is a contraction of will, we must 
realize that the question is how does the user of ’J/ think of it? Does he 
regard it as a contraction of will always, or does he regard it when used in 
the first person as a shortening of shall? As this is a subjective matter, it 
seems best simply to disregard the few occurrences of ’// in the letters. 
They are in sufficient in number to affect results seriously. Thirdly, I have 
not collected examples of shall in first person questions, because, as Pro- 
fessor Fries has shown, shall I is used almost invariably. 

The bulk of letter collections in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is so great that it is not possible to make any thorough examination 
of the whole. Fortunately such an examination is not necessary for the 
present purpose. It is enough if several letter writers who prefer the use of 
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I (we) shall to I (we) will and you (he) will to you (he) shall can be found. 

In the sixteenth century, the usage in the letter collections which | 
have studied agrees with Professor Fries’s account of the practiee of the 
time. There seems to be little or no distinction in the use of shall and will, 
and shall is much more frequent in the second and third persons than it 
is later. Thus in the letters of Queen Elizabeth’ (which, to be sure, were 
not all actually composed by her) will and shall are used in the first 
person 25 times each; will in the second and third persons 52 times, shall 
134 times, of which 105 are in subordinate clauses. In the early seven- 
teenth century, shall is less frequently used in the second and third per- 
sons. Thus Francis Bacon® (1580— ) has, in the passage read, in the 
first person shall 20 times, will 18 times, in the second and third persons 
shall 49 times, will 73 times (of which 57 are in subordinate clauses). 
Endymion Porter (1621— )7 has in the first person shall 37 times, will 
50 times, in the second and third persons shall 37, will 91 (of which 60 
are in subordinate clauses). 

The letters of John Donne from 1600—1622* do not quite attain the 
usage indicated by the grammarians, but seem to illustrate a transition 
between the confused use of shall and will and the use exemplified after 
1650. The statistics are: in independent clauses, shall first person 23, 
will 23; shall second and third persons 26, wil] 28. If one includes the 
evidence of subordinate clauses, however, one gets these figures: shall 
first person, 49, will 34; shall second, third, 47; will 74. 

Most of the Oxinden Letters,® up to 1642 at least, show the old confused 
usage. But one of the writers, Thomas Coppin (1627-1631) shows in the 
eight letters that he wrote these details: shall first person 7, will 0, shall 
second, third persons 0, will 4. Subordinate clauses: shall first person 7, 
will 2, shall second, third persons 2, will 4. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century we find the usage which a 
century later was prescribed by the grammarians. Thus Lady Conway 
(1651- _)!° uses in the first person, shall 31 times, will 5 in main clauses; 
shall 16, will 5 in subordinate clauses; in the second and third persons 
shall 2, will 32 in the main clauses, shall 22, will 74 in subordinate clauses. 
Henry More, in the same collection, shows similar usage (131 pages 
read): first person shall 31, will 7 in main clauses, shall 13, will 0 in sub- 


5 Edited by G. B. Harrison (London, 1935). 

® Volume 1 of Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s works. 

7 Life and letters of Endymion Porter, ed. Dorothea Townshend (London, 1897). 

§ In Gosse’s Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899). 

® The Oxinden letters 1607-1642, ed. Dorothy Gardiner (London, 1933). 

10 The Conway Letters, ed. Marjorie Nicolson: (New Haven, 1930). The letters of Lady 
Conway in the first three hundred pages of the volume. 
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ordinate clauses; second and third persons shall 5, will 29 in main clauses; 
shall 15, will 56 in subordinate clauses. 

Similarly Dorothy Osborne (1652- )" hasin the first person shall 57, 
will 19 in main clauses, shall 51, will 6 in subordinate clauses; in the 
second and third persons shall 11, will 82, in main clauses; shall 17, will 72 
in subordinate clauses. Dorothy Osborne is the only writer who uses /’/] 
often; it appears 36 times, frequently in some stereotyped phrase like 
I'll swear, where the original force is clearly volitional.” 

In the letter collections of the eighteenth century which I have exam- 
ined, the evidence is not so clear cut as it is in the preceding two collec- 
tions, perhaps because the authors are men who have frequent occasion 
to make promises. The figures for Richard Steele (1684—9-)," however, 
do not differ greatly from those just cited: in the first person shall 33, 
will 19 in the main clauses, shall 19, will 8 in subordinate clauses; in the 
second and third persons shall 12, will 53 in main clauses; shall 26, will 
60 in subordinate clauses. Addison (1695—__)"* shows a larger proportion 
of will in the first person than Steele does: first person shall 36, will 34 
in main clauses; shall 18, will 7 in subordinate clauses, second and third 
persons shall 4, will 102 in main clauses; shall 20, will 213 in subordinate 
clauses. 

It is not necessary to give further statistics. Examination of the letters 
of Pope, Gray, Jehnson, and Walpole reveals essentially the same propor- 
tions.'5 Moreover, an impartial reader of these authors will see that in 
most cases when in a main clause J will or you, he shall is used, a promise 
or expression of volition is intended. 

The earliest formulation of a distinction in the use of shall and will 
which Professor Fries found was by Mason (1622).!* It is possible that 
his statements represent the teaching at least, in some places, of that 
date and perhaps earlier. It is conceivable therefore that Lady Conway 
and Dorothy Osborne had been taught to make the distinctions which 
they do, and that later Steele, Addison, et. al. were taught similarly. But 
in view of the facts brought out by Professor Fries that aside from one 


1 Ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1928), first 100 pp. read. 

12 The small body of letters by Dorothy’s father, Sir Peter, Osborne printed in the Every- 
man Library edition of her letters gives the following results: first person shall 7, will 1 in 
main and subordinate clauses; second and third persons shall 1, will 18. 

13 Ed. Rae Blanchard (Oxford, 1941). Letters by Steele only in the first 200 pp. reac. 

4 Ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), pp. 1-216 read. 

's But not Swift. In 150 pp. of the Journal to Stella, ed. G. A. Aitken (London, 1901) I 
found: first person shall 80, will 206; 2nd, 3rd persons shall 39, will 212. Dryden also pre- 
fers will to shall in the first person by a ratio of 37:19, and has will predominantly in the 
second and third persons. 

16 PMLA, xu (1925) 971. 
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grammar published in 1653 the grammars which appeared between 1622 
and 1762 do not make any discrimination, it would seem that before 1763 
little was made of the distinction. At any rate, it is not easy to suppose 
that the two ladies whose letters have been cited were much influenced 
by teachers of English. Probably if further study of the matter is thought 
desirable, the distinction will be found in the letters of some writer as 
early as 1622. At any rate, even if it is supposed that grammarians first 
made the distinctions, writers from 1651 on did observe them. 


J. R. Hu.Bert 
University of Chicago 


ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, vx1, 1211; txm, 581.) 


I. In March by mail ballot the Council ratified without dissent the 
By-Laws adopted by the American Council of Learned Societies on 
January 30, 1947. (See PMLA, Lx1, 1355.) 

II. See Meeting of the Executive Council (PMLA, vx, 581). 

III. In June by mail ballot the Council appointed as our delegate to the 
United States Commission for UNESCO the chairman of our Com- 
mission on Trends in Education, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of 
George Washington University. 

IV. In September by mail ballot the Council, informed that Pamela 
Lucile Parker (6 rx 1947-) had been named after P(a)M(e)LA, 
unanimously authorized the Treasurer to present to her a child’s 
silver drinking cup inscribed PAMELA. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 





